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PREFACE, 


The  nature  and  object  of  this  work  are  pretty- 
dearly  indicated  on  its  title  page.  It  is  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  reading  and  study  of  the  English 
Bible.  It  is  not  intended  for  the  use  of  advanced 
students,  but  for  those  who  know  only  the  English 
tongue,  and  who  have,  moreover,  but  little  money 
to  buy  books,  and  but  little  time  to  read  them. 

We  live  in  critical  times,  and  they  who  are 
close  observers  of  what  is  passing  around  them 
cannot  but  feel  that  there  are  powerful  influences 
abroad,  which,  whatever  may  be  their  ultimate 
results,  need  to  be  carefully  watched  and  sedu- 
lously and  well  directed,  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  the  immediate  cause  of  much  and  serious 
evil.  The  "religious  thought,"  as  the  phrase 
goes,  not  of  England,  only,  but  of  almost  every 
civilised  part  of  the  world,  has  been  stirred  up 
from  its  very  depths,  and  there  is  a  spirit  of  rest- 
lessness and  bold  enquiry,  everywhere  exhibiting 
itself,  touching  the  verities  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  man^s  relationship  to  the  unseen  world.  That 
spirit  pervades  all  ranks  and  classes,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  it  has  made  its  way 
into  all  sections  of  the  Christian  Church.  A 
Bishop  of  the  Anglican  Church,  late  of  Hereford, 
has  recently  given  to  the  world  a  very  stir- 
ring work  on  "  The  Free  Discussion  of  Rd\^o\3i% 
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Topics/'  in  which  he  not  only  justifies  clergy- 
men in  the  Anglican  Church  in  breaking  away 
from  the  truths  they  have  vowed  to  teach,  and 
— ^if  they  have  been  brought  into  such  a  state  of 
mind  as  to  discard  Christianity  —  in  preaching 
from  their  pulpits  infidelity  or  atheism,  but 
insists  upon  their  duty  so  to  preach;  and  in 
doing  this  he  is  but  following  another  Bishop  of  the 
same  Church,  whose  great  object  is  to  cut  away  the 
very  foundations  of  our  faith  in  revealed  religion^ 
by  inducing  us  to  regard  Moses  and  the  prophets— 
and  his  process  of  criticism  and  reasoning  must 
necessarily  include  Christ  and  His  apostles— as 
deliberate  and  knowing  impostors,  though  ''  good 
and  pious  men^  intending  to  benefit  their  fellow- 
men  "  by  their  frauds  I 

The  spread  of  ritualism  is  making  the  Anglican 
Church  the  high  road  to  Borne,  and  symbols  and 
services  are  becoming  fashionable  substitutes  for 
spiritual  life  and  true  godliness.  Turn  which  way 
we  will,  look  in  what  direction  we  may,  we  see 
signs  of  a  religious  unsettling,  and  the  awakening 
of  a  strong  desire  and  purpose  to  criticise  and 
discuss^  with  unsparing  boldness,  whatever  pre- 
sents itself  under  the  form  of  religion. 

Nor  is  this  without  its  fruits.  We  now  have,  in 
addition  to  what  may  be  characterised  as  orthodox 
sects  and  churches,  sects  and  churches  of  every 
nondescript  character.  There  are  churches  of  Deists 
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who  adopt  Christian  phraseology^  but  repudiate  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  signified  by  it.     There  are 
"  Rationalists"  who  regard  all  belief  in  spiritual  in- 
fluences as  fanaticism.  There  are  **  Positivists"  who 
are  philosophers,  pure  and  simple,  and  teach  ''  the 
religion  of  humanity."  And  there  are**  Secularists" 
who  teach  that  we  should  make  the  most  of  this 
worlds  and  not  trouble  ourselves  about  another. 
Out«spoken  Atheism  and  vituperative  Deism  do 
not  now  obtrude  themselves  upon  us^  but  we  are 
inundated  with  shoals  of  publications,  the  object 
and  tendency  of  which  are  to  overturn  the  old 
foundations,  and  induce  us  to  break  away  from  our 
Christian  moorings.     And  these  publications  are 
read  with  avidity  by  all  classes,  but  especially  by 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  labouring  classes^  to 
whose  taste  and  capacities  they  are  skilfully  adapted. 
Society,  as  we  have  said,  is  disquieted  by  a  feeling 
of  uncertainty  and  unsettlement  on  the  most  vital 
questions — not  caused  by  the  publications  referred 
to,  as  Dr.  Hinds  observes,  but  existing  indepen- 
dently of  them,  and  finding  in   them   congenial 
matter — congenial,  but  not  satisfying.     '*  There  is 
abroad  a  strdng — vague^  but  strong — aspiration 
after  religious  truth — after  conviction.  It  spreads^ 
one  can  hardly  see  bow,  from  mind  to  mind,  and  is 
gathering  strength  for  utterance,  and  for  action. 
There  is  danger  that  in  the  conflict  between  pre- 
judice and  innovation  many  will  make  shipwreck 
of  all  faith,  manjr  more  of  all  charity." 
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What  then  is  our  duty — ^the  duty  of  those  who 
hold  fast  by  the  profession  of  their  Christian  faith, 
and  know  it  to  be  more  precious  than  worlds  ? 
Clearly,  it  is  to  direct  enquiring  minds;  not  to  dis- 
countenance enquiry,  or  to  pooh-pooh  investigation, 
but  to  meet  enquiries  aud  enquirers  with  cheerful- 
ness,  and  to  treat  them  ratic»ially,  patiently,  and 
lovingly.    Especially  should  we  look  after  the 
young  who  have  been  educated  in  Christian  truths, 
and  who  have  not  yet  been  assailed  by  the  apostles 
of  the  many- headed  monster,  Scepticism.   To  lead 
them  to  a  clearer,  more  intelligent,  and  more 
pleasurable  reading  and  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures should  form  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
Church,  and  of  its  individual  members,  for  this 
is  the  surest  way  to  protect  the  young  against  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy.    A  devout  familiarity  with 
God's  Book,  which  carries  its  own  evidences  of 
truth  upon  every  page — a  clear  insight  into  its  sub- 
lime truths  and  diversified  beauties — and  a  distinct 
perception  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  as 
shown  in  the  plan  of  salvation — all  of  which  may 
be  attained  to  by  the  mere  English  reader  of  the 
Bible — will  be  found  more  eflScient  as  a  protec- 
tion against  both  the  open  and  the  covert  wiles  of 
Infidelity  than  all  the  learned  books  that  weigh 
down  our  bookshelves,  and  sometimes  perplex  our 
minds. 
There  is  an  attempt  made  in  the  following 
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pages  to  supply  a  work  which  may  help  towards 
this  desirable  object.  It  is  the  result  of  **  much 
pondering/*  during  half  a  century,  upon  the  topics 
it  treats  of;  and  it  has  been  written  with  a  strong 
desire  and  with  earnest  prayer  that  it  may  not  be 
useless.  It  is  far  from  being  what  the  author  could 
wish  it  to  be,  but  he  has  done  his  best.  Fifty 
years  of  close  literary  labour  has  nearly  destroyed 
his  sight,  and  threescore  years  and  ten  have  left 
their  mark  upon  both  body  and  miud;  but  he 
trusts  that  this,  probably  his  last  work  on  biblical 
studies^  may  aid  some  of  the  many  who  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  the  more  erudite  books  that 
have  been  written  for  the  use  of  the  higher  grade 
of  students  and  scholars. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  various 
topics  the  work  embraces^  as  conducing  to  the 
one  object  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  Bible, 
A  glance  through  the  Contents  and  General  Index, 
both  of  which  are  very  copious,  will  suffice  to  show 
the  extent  of  the  ground  over  which  it  ranges. 
Comprehensiveness  in  plan  and  intelligibility  in 
style  have  been  aimed  at,  as  well  as  the  giving 
to  everything  treated  of  as  personally  practical  a 
character  as  possible.  How  far  the  author  has 
succeeded  he  leaves  his  readers  to  determine. 

What  is  written  upon  Modern  Infidelity  and 
Bibliophobia,  in  the  first  volume,  and  on  Biblical 
Geology,  and  Imaginary  Scripture  Difficulties,  in 
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the  second  volume,  was  written  with  the  purpose 
of   strengthening   the   conviction   of  those  who 
rest  on  the  Divine  character  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
guarding  them  against  the  misrepresentations  and 
sophistries  of  Infidelity,  rather  than  of  satisfying 
and  silencing  those  who  adopt  and  re-urge  them. 
The  author  is  of  opinion,  with  Professor  Stowe, 
that  deficiency  of  religious  feeling,  and  not  the 
want  of  appropriate  and  sufficient  evidence,  is  the 
great  cause  of  scepticism  in  respect  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Bible  ;  and  with  such  scepticism  the 
author's  experience  leads  him  to  doubt  whether 
argument  and  reasoning  have  much  weight.     It 
must,  he  believes,  be  approached  and  dealt  with 
after  another  manner.    It  is  the  heart  and  not 
the  head,   the  affections   and  not  the  intellect, 
that  must  be  influenced,  before  sceptics  can  be  con- 
verted from  the  error  of  their  way.    It  is  other- 
wise with  those  who  hold  the  truth  in  the  love 
thereof,  and  who  regard  the  Bible  as  their  most 
precious  possession.     If  they  are  led  to  doubt, 
and  ultimately  to  deny,  the  Lord   that  bought 
them,   it  is  not    because    their   moral    feelings 
becloud  and  warp  their  judgment,  but  because 
their  judgment,  not  resting  upon  a  sufficiently 
wide  and  solid  basis,  is  warped  by  the  false  state- 
ments and  reasonings  of  the  emissaries  of  Infi- 
delity,  now  assailing  us  on  so  many  sides,  and 
approaching  us  under  so  many  forms  and  aspects. 
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To  them  an  exposure  of  the  strategy  of  the 
enemy,  and  of  the  manifold  misrepresentations 
or  misconceptions  out  of  which  the  web  of  his 
sophistry  is  woven,  may  prove  useful  as  a  pre- 
servative against  him ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
portions  of  the  following  work  here  referred  to 
will  be  so  found. 

In  order  to  render  the  work  available  for  the 
lai^est  number  of  readers,  and  with  an  eye  to  the 
limited  means  of  purchase  possessed  by  many,  it 
has  been  so  printed  as  to  admit  of  being  divided 
into  twelve  parts,  each  one,  excepting  the  parts 
embracing  an  examination  of  Scripture  Diffi- 
culties, complete  in  itself;  as  follow :  (1.)  Direc- 
tions for  the  Reading  and  Study  of  the  English 
Bible.  (2.)  The  Symbolic  and  Figurative  Lan- 
guage of  the  Bible.  (3.)  The  Literary  Beauties 
and  Peculiarities  of  the  Bible.  (4.)  Modem 
Infidelity  and  Bibliophobia.  (5.)  Biblical  Astro- 
nomy, Geology,  and  Botany.  (6.)  Biblical 
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I  should,  perhaps^  apologise  for  the  plural  W^ 
which  I  have  used,  throughout.  It  has  bee: 
almost  a  necessity  with  me.  I  have  been  so  man; 
years  constantl/  engaged  in  writing  for  tho. 
daily  and  weekly  sheets  in  which  its  use  i 
the  rule,  that  to  write  in  the  singular  woul( 
be  embarrassing  to  me.  An  apology  is  alsi 
necessary  for  a  few  typographical  errors.  I  hav 
spared  no  pains  to  guard  against  their  occurrence 
but  the  loss  of  one  eye,  and  a  very  defectiv 
power  of  sight  in  the  other,  have,  I  fear,  left  som 
inaccuracies  in  the  text,  which  would  otherwis 
have  been  corrected. 

WILLIAM  CARPENTER. 

Oakley  Square,  S.  "W. 

November  Ist,  1868. 
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PREFACE. 


The  series,  of  whicli  this  volume  is  the  first,  is 
intended  to  form  a  tolerably  comprehensive 
Biblical  Library,  for  the  use  of  that  large 
class  of  Bible  readers  who  know  only  the  English 
language,  and  who  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  opportunity,  if  they  have  the  taste,  for 
reading  the  many  and  voluminous  works  on 
criticism  and  interpretation  with  which  the 
book-shelves  of  the  scholar  and  divine  are  laden. 

The  author  ventures  to  hope  that  he  may  not 
wholly  fail  in  his  object,  which  is  to  promote  the 
reading  of  the  Divine  Word,  by  suggesting  the 
means  through  which  a  more  perfect  understand- 
ing of  it  may  be  attained,  and  a  keener  sense  of 
its  manifold  beauties  be  acquired.  If  he  fail, 
it  will  not  be  because  he  has  worked  carelessly,  or 
without  much  thought.  He  may  speak  of  "  much 
meditating^'  on  the  subjects  which  his  plan  em- 
braces, for  nearly  fifty  years.  Some  of  his  con- 
tributions to  the  common  stock  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture have  been  largely  circulated,  not  only  at 
home,  but  in  France,  Gtermany,  and  America 
(in  France,  translated  into  Latin,  in  the  "  Scivg- 
tuiwSacrae  Curaua  Comphtna ''),  wloiere  t\iey\iaN^ 
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been  re-published,  upon  the  responsibiKty  of  other 
persons. 

The  author  has  to  acknowledge  his  obligations 
to  Mr.  Baker  Lelean,  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
for  the  publication  of  these  volumes.  It  is  now 
more  than  thirty-six  years  since  his  last  work  on 
these  subjects,  the  Biblical  Companion,  was 
published,  and  though  he  has  been  continuously 
writing  for  publication  throughout  the  inter- 
vening period,  it  has  been,  for  the  most  part, 
anonymously;  and  he  now  finds  that  new 
kings  "who  knew  not  Joseph,"  have  arisen. 
Formerly,  publishers  asked  for  his  services ;  now, 
he  has  asked  for  theirs,  without  obtaining  them ; 
and,  but  for  Mr.  Baker  Lelean,  this  series  of 
books  would  have  slept,  as  the  author  himself 
soon  will,  out  of  sight.  Mr.  Lelean  has  taken 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  printing  and 
publishing,  and  has  furnished  the  author  with 
the  "  staff  of  life  "  to  rest  on,  while  he  has  been 
preparing  them  for  the  press.  May  he  reap  his 
reward ! 

The  succeeding  volumes  of  the  series  will  be 
published  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  and  the 
author  prays  that  the  Divine  blessing  may  render 
them  edifying  and  otherwise  useful  to  those  for 
whom  they  are  especially  designed. 
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OF  READING  AND  STUDY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PRE-BEQUI8ITE8    AND  PURF0SE8    OF    READING    AND  8TUDT. 

The  Yolame  which  is,  by  universal  assent,  called 
The  Bible — that  is,  The  Book — by  way  of  dis- 
tinction and  pre-eminence — must  be  admitted  to  be 
a  marvellous  volume,  if  regarded  only  in  the  light 
in  which  what  are  strangely  called  '^Christian 
deists "  place  it ;  i.e.,  an  uninspired  production,  the 
several  portions  of  which  were  written  by  various 
persons,  at  various  times^  and  under  diverse  circum- 
stances ;  and  which  has  been  carefully  preserved 
from  a  very  remote  period  down  to  our  own  day. 

The  diversified  character  and  intrinsic  value  of 
the  Book,  even  thus  looked  at,  are  such  as  belong 
to  no  other  book  or  collection  of  writings  in  the 
world.     There  are  some  extraordinary  books  indi- 
genous to  Hindostan  and  China ;  and  there  are  a 
few  fragments  of  what  one  may  reasonably  think 
were  extraordinary  books,  the  productions  of  Egypt 
and  of  Babylon.     Of  the  latter  we  know  but  little  ; 
and  the  little  we  do  know  shows  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  their  strange  mixture  of  fact  and 
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fable.  Of  the  former,  it  can  only  be  said,  that  while 
they  exhibit  the  mystical  and  marvellous  theology  of 
a  very  ancient  people,  and  the  alleged  records  of  a 
history  that  stretches  far  back  into  antiquity,  the 
history  is  so  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  demon- 
strably blends  so  much  of  fiction  with  whatever  of 
fact  it  comprises,  as  to  be  altogether  unreliable  and 
untrustworthy,  while  the  theology  is  vitiated  by 
such  monstrous  figments,  and  such  unworthy  and 
degrading  representations  of  the  Supreme  Being — of 
His  works  and  His  government — as  to  make  it  re- 
volting, not  less  to  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  deist 
than  to  that  of  the  devout  Christian.  The  Bible,  on 
the  contrary,  though  comprising  almost  every  variety 
of  composition,  and  of  style — cosmogony,  history, 
theology,  ethics,  law,  prophecy,  psalmody,  and 
ceremonial  prescription  ;  some  parts  of  it  being  in 
prose  and  some  in  poetry — some  written  in  a  style 
which  affords  proof  of  its  primitive  character,  some 
in  a  style  which  testifies  to  the  advanced  condition 
of  the  people  among  whom  it  was  written — some  in 
pure  Hebrew,  some  in  Hebrew  corrupted  by  Chaldee, 
some  in  Greek  largely  partaking  of  the  Aramaic 
style  and  language,  and  evidently  the  production — 
not  of  Greeks,  but  of  Hebrews  writing  in  the  Greek 
language — we  say,  that  although  there  is  this  great 
diversity  of  subject  and  of  style,  and  these  length- 
ened periods  of  time  interposing  between  the  periods 
in  which  the  various  parts  of  the  Bible  were  written, 
there  is  not  found  anything  inconsistent  with 
itself,  in  any  one  portion  of  the  volume,  nor  any- 
thing inconsistent  in  any  one  portion,  when  brought 
into  critical  comparison  with  another  portion.  All 
js  bomogeneouSy  consistent,  progressive,  rational, 
credible,  and  altogether  in  YvaTmoiiy  V\XXv  ■^NViaX.^N^x 
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of^  authentic  history  we  have  that  is  synchronous 
with  any  part  of  it.  And,  then,  what  shall  be  said 
of  its  theology  —  of  its  divine  teachings  —  of  its 
revelations  of  God  and  of  His  relation  to  His 
creatures — of  His  moral  government  and  His  pro- 
vidential dispensations?  It  does  not  fall  within  our 
province  to  enlarge  upon  that  feature  of  the  Book. 
It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  the  views  it  affords  us  of 
man's  nature  and  wants,  and  of  God's  being  and 
attributes— of  His  works  and  His  ways — are  every 
way  worthy  of  the  great  themes  themselves,  and  in 
thorough  harmony  with  the  views  that  have  been 
held  by  the  most  enlightened  and  highly  cultivated 
minds,  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times,  though  far 
in  advance  of  anything  which  the  mere  reason  or 
intellect  of  men  has  been  able  to  evolve  out  of  the 
profoundest  investigations  of  which  it  has  been 
capable. 

The  very  fact,  that  it  requires  much  labour  and 
great  ingenuity  to  make  it  appear  that  there  are 
historical  inconsistencies,  scientific  errors,  or  question- 
able doctrines  in  the  Bible,  is  one  of  the  many  proofs 
we  have  of  its  freedom  from  all  such  alleged  imper- 
fections. We  do  not  need  the  profound  investiga- 
tions of  the  scholar,  nor  the  acute  penetration  and 
lucid  reasoning  of  the  philosopher,  to  make  manifest 
the  fables,  and  extravagances,  and  puerilities  of  the 
Shaster,  or  the  Puranas,  or  other  books  which 
assume  a  high  antiquity  and  a  divine  origin.  These 
all  lie  upon  their  surface.  You  cannot  look  into 
any  one  of  them  without  stumbling  upon  fictions 
and  extravagances.  In  truth,  no  intelligent  man 
could,  for  a  moment,  regard  the  books  as  being  what 
they  pretend  to  be.  Herein  they  are  t\ie  n^t^ 
opposite  of  the  Bible,  which  is,  from  begmmxi^  \.o 
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end,  intelligible,  consistent,  credible,  and  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  what  we  should  look  for  in  a  book 
which  purports  to  enlighten  mankind  upon  the 
highest  and  most  important  subjects,  relating  to  this 
world  and  to  the  future. 

If,  then,  the  Bible  be  what  the  Christian  deists — 
the  Colensos,  the  Newmans,  the  Theodore  Parkers, 
and  their  German  compeers,  the  Neologists,  repre- 
sent it  to  be — a  merely  human  production,  written 
at  distant  periods  of  time,  by  priests  and  patriots 
who  desired  to  improve  and  elevate  their  country- 
men in  knowledge  and  in  morals — ^by  devout  men 
who  aspired  to  impart  to  their  contemporaries  more 
correct,  and  worthy,  and  influential  views  of  God, 
and  of  their  duty  towards  Him  and  towards  each 
other,  but  fallible  and  sometimes  erring  men,  never- 
theless— it  is,  as  already  said,  a  marvellous  book,  and 
one  that  stands  by  itself  in  the  world. 

We  do  not  pause  to  point  out  the  inconsistency, 
and,  in  all  respects,  unsatisfactory  character  of  such 
a  theory  as  that  referred  to — ^revolting  alike  to  our 
common  sense  and  our  moral  feeling.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  it  altogether  fails  to  furnish  materials  for 
solving  many  grave  and  important  questions  which 
the  Book  itself  suggests  ;  and  which  can  be  solved 
upon  no  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  its  inspiration 
a,nd  divine  origin.  We  use  the  word  inspiration  in 
a  broad  and  general  though  in  a  definite  and  specific 
sense,  without  reference  to  the  several  theories  of 
inspiration  that  are  held  in  the  Christian  world. 
Passing  by  the  differences  between  verbal  or  plenary 
inspiration  and  an  •  inspiration  of  suggestion  and 
superintendence,  and  their  various  minute  diversi- 
ties, it  will  suffice,  just  now,  to  say,  that  we  have 
proofs  the   most  irrefragable,    that    the    historical 
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narratives  of  the  Bible  are  veritable  histories,  and 
not  fictions  or  mere  myths  or  allegories,  intended 
to  convey  moral  or  religious  instruction  ;  that  the 
Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and  Christian  dispensations,  with 
all  their  circumstances  and  accessories,  with  all  their 
revelations,  promises,  and  requirements,  were  literally 
what  they  assume  to  be  ;  and  that  the  doctrines  and 
duties  revealed  and  prescribed  are  in  all  respects 
true,  and  must  therefore  be  accepted  without  modi- 
fication or  forced  interpretation.  This,  of  course, 
implies  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  writers  and 
teachers,  of  the  historians  and  prophets,  of  the 
evangelists  and  apostles;  as  also  the  divine  charac- 
ter, mission,  and  authority  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  Bible,  thus  looked  at,  is — in  the  literal  and 
highest  sense  of  the  phrase — the  Book  op  God, 
the  medium  of  the  fullest  and  most  explicit  reve- 
lation of  Himself  to  mankind  ;  and  nothing  that 
conflicts  with  it  can  be  true  ;  while  everything  it 
contains  must  be  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance, 
for  both  our  present  and  our  everlasting  well-being 
and  happiness. 

How,  then,  should  the  Bible  be  read  and  studied? 
The  following  chapters  are  intended  to  furnish  an 
answer  to  this  question. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  BIBLE,  TO  GET  THROUGH  IT  THE  GOOD  IT  18  DESIGNED  TO 
CONVEY,  MUST  BE  READ  IN  A  DEVOUT  AND  HUMBLE  FbAMB 
OF  MIND. 

If  God  speaks  in  the  Bible — if  we  are  therein  to 
search  for  a  knowledge  of  Him,  and  of  His  will 
concerning  us — if  it  contains  a  message  from  the 
High  and  Holy  One,  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour, 
to  fallen  and  sinful  men,  with  what  feelings  of  re- 
verence and  self-abasement — with  what  devout  and 
prayerful  aspirations — should  we  draw  near  to  hear 
what  God  the  Lord  will  say  concerning  us,  and  to 
enquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  divine  revelation! 
Our  mere  reason  or  instinct  would  suggest  this,  as 
the  only  fitting  posture  and  frame  of  mind  in  which 
to  approach  the  Divine  Book.  But  the  Book  itself 
is  clear  enough  upon  the  subject,  as  we  all  know, 
and  as  we  often  pray,  when  about  to  listen  to  the 
sacred  message, — 

"  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  for  moved  hy  Thee 

The  prophets  wrote  and  spoke. 
Unlock  the  truth.  Thyself  tiie  key, 

Unseal  the  sacred  Book. 
God  through  Himself  we  then  shall  know. 

If  Thou  within  us  shine, 
And  sound  with  all  Thy  saints  below. 

The  depths  of  love  divine !" 

There  can  be  no  profitable  reading  of  the  Bible 
without  that  divine  aid.  We  may  become  proficient 
in  all  accessory  knowledge,  apt  and  able  in  critical 
discrimination,  and  familiar  and  facile  with  every- 
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thing  pertaining  to  the  letter  of  the  Book,  but  it 
will,  nevertheless,  be  sealed,  as  to  its  spiritual  mean- 
ing and  efficacy,  if  this  divine  light  be  not  sought 
for  and  obtained.  How  blind  and  blundering,  not- 
withstanding their  constant  attendance  on  the  Lord, 
and  the  repeated  and  luminous  instruction  He  had 
daily  afforded  them,  were  the  immediate  disciples  of 
Christ,  as  to  the  proper  import  of  the  Sacred  Book, 
until  He  had,  after  His  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
'*  opened  their  understanding,  that  they  might 
understand  the  Scriptures?"  (Luke  xxiv.  45).  The 
"  Spirit  of  Truth,"  which  Christ  promised,  is  thus 
to  glorify  Him;  for,  said  He,  "  He  shall  take  of 
mine,  and,  shall  show  it  unto  you  "  (John  xvi.  15). 
This  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  heavenly  treasure, 
sets  open  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  conveys 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  into  the  soul.  By 
means  of  this,  and  not  without  it,  life  will  be  com- 
municated in  our  deadness,  strength  in  our  weakness, 
light  in  our  darkness,  comfort  in  our  affliction, 
counsel  in  our  difficulties,  and  courage  and  fortitude 
in  the  day  of  trial.  It  is  thus  only  that  we  can 
attain  to  a  solid  and  saving  knowledge  of  divine 
things,  understand  the  deep  mysteries  of  religion, 
and  find  the  Word  of  God  "quick  and  powerful, 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword;  piercing  even 
to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of 
the  joints  and  marrow,  and  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart "  (Heb.  iv.  12). 
No  power  of  genius,  no  depth  of  erudition,  can  of 
themselves  help  us  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the 
divine  word.  Not  that  there  is  any  deficiency  in 
the  revelation  itself:  to  suppose  so  would  be  as 
absurd  as  for  a  blind  man  to  maintain  that  there 
could  be  no  sun,  because  he  saw  not  its  splendour* 
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The  defect  is  in  ourselves:  we  are,  by  nature, 
spiritually  blind,  "  having  the  understanding  dark- 
ened," and  being  "alienated  from  the  life  of  God, 
through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  us,  because  of  the 
blindness  of  our  hearts  "  (Eph.  iv.  18). 

But  the  revelation  of  this  fact  does  not  stand 
alone  in  the  Bible;  it  is  accompanied  by  an  assurance 
that  "  he  which  is  spiritual  discemeth  all  things " 
(1  Cor.  ii.  15),  and  our  Lord  appeals  to  us — "  If  ye 
being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your 
children,  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father 
give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  Him?"  (Matt.  vii. 
11).  Hence  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  prayer 
of  faith,  offered  from  the  humble  and  contrite  heart 
of  one  who  has  learned  to  sit  meekly  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  will  never  fail  to  unlock  the  sacred  treasury,  and 
to  enrich  the  happy  supplicant  with  that  inestimable 
pearl  of  great  price — that  which  is  "  more  precious 
than  rubies,  and  with  which  all  things  in  the  world 
are  not  to  be  compared"  (Prov.  iii.  15).  It  is  the 
peculiar  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  us  into  all 
truth;  and  most  justly  did  Luther,  in  commencing 
his  career  of  triumph  over  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, say — "The  sacred  writings  are  not  to  be 
understood  but  by  that  Spirit  by  whom  they  were 
written;  which  Spirit  is  never  more  powerful  and 
energetic  than  when  He  accompanies  the  serious 
perusal  of  those  writings  which  He  has  Himself 
dictated.  Setting  aside  an  implicit  dependence  on 
human  writings,"  he  emphatically  adds,  "  let  us 
strenuously  adhere  to  the  Scriptures  alone." 

It  is  thus,  and  by  maintaining  a  daily  intercourse 
with  the  eternal  source  of  light  and  truth,  and  espe* 
cially  by  the  exercise  of  devotion  when  we  go  to 
6od*s  Book,  that  the  eyes  of  the  understanding  will 
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56  opened,  and  the  clouds  of  ignoraoce  and  prejudice, 
vehicL  prevent  the  mind  from  penetrating  into  the 
true  soDse  and  meaning  of  the  sacred  oracles,  be 
removed,  and  we  be  enabled  so  to  understand  them 
as  to  discern  their  beauties,  and  fec*l  their  power ; 
and  thus  to  convert  all  their  divine  truths  and  pre- 
cepts into  the  rules  and  means  of  a  holy  life.  We 
have  every  encouragement  to  this,  in  the  examples 
of  holy  men,  as  well  as  in  the  promises  and  exhor- 
tations of  the  divine  word.  What  was  the  practice 
of  the  Psalmist,  than  whom  no  man,  perhaps,  ever 
formed  a  juster  conception  of  the  nature  and  blessed- 
ness of  God's  truth?  The  devout  aspirations  of  his 
heart  are  embodied  in  the  beautiful  compositions  of 
his  pen — "  Open  Thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold 
wondrous  things  out  of  Thy  law "  (Psalm  cxix.) 
"  Teach  me  Thy  statutes  ....  Make  me  to  under- 
stand the  way  of  Thy  precepts."  Such  were  his 
convictions  of  the  necessity  of  divine  illumination, 
in  order  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  written 
word.  Such,  also,  were  the  convictions  and  practice 
of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  notwithstanding  that 
they  were  favoured  with  extraordinary  revelations 
from  on  high;  and  no  man  who  is  grateful  to  God 
for  the  revelation  of  His  will,  and  who  feels  his  own 
inability  rightly  to  understand  that  revelation,  will 
fail  to  profit  by  these  illustrious  examples.  He  will, 
on  the  contrary,  thankfully  avail  himself  of  the 
advice  of  one  who  knew  how  to  estimate  the  value 
of  it.  ''If  any  man  lack  wisdom  let  him  ask  of 
God,  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth 
not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him  "  (James  i.  5).  And 
we  may  assure  ourselves  that  no  one,  reading  under 
the  influence  of  suith  principles,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  such  devotion,  shall  fail  of  his  reward.     Let  \x% 
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try  it.  If  we  do,  every  annunciation  of 
Eternal  will  find  its  way  to  our  hearts,  an 
reflected  in  our  temper  and  conduct.  As  the 
we  eat  is  digested  and  becomes  assimilated  to 
natural  bodies,  which  are  strengthened,  and  c 
loped,  and  supported  by  it,  so  these  blessed  ti 
will  become  assimilated  to  our  spiritual  natures 
we  shall  hunger  and  thirst  after  God's  word,  an 
strengthened  and  supported  by  constantly  fee 
upon  the  Bread  of  Life.  The  prayer  of  our  h 
will  be — 


(( 


0  may  these  heayenly  pages  be 

My  ever  dear  delight ; 
And  still  new  beauties  may  I  see, 

And  still  increasing  light ! 
Divine  Instructor,  gracious  Lord, 

Be  Thou  for  ever  near ! 
Teach  me  to  love  Thy  sacred  word. 

And  view  Thy  glory  there !  '* 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THB  BIBLE    MUST    BE  READ  WITH  A  LIYELT  FAITH    IN  GOD,  ITS 

DIVINE  AUTHOR. 

Without  this,  we  can  neither  do  nor  get  anything 
good,  "If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,"  says  the 
apostle  James  (ch.  i.  5 — 7),  "  let  him  ask  of  God, 
^hogiveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not; 
and  it  shall  be  given  him.  But  let  him  ask  in  faith, 
nothing  wavering.  For  he  that  wavereth  is  like  a 
'^ave  of  the  sea,  driven  with  the  wind  and  tossed. 
For  let  not  that  man  think  that  he  shall  receive  any- 
thing of  the  Lord."  We  must  not  only  pray,  there- 
f*ore,  for  the  needful  light,  and  aid,  and  wisdom,  to 
Hscover  the  deep  meaning  of  God's  word,  we  must 
lave  the  faith  to  believe  we  receive  what  wo  pray 
or,  otherwise  we  shall  dishonour  God  and  fail  in 
»ur  object.  Our  mere  reason  may  suggest  this;  for 
t  is  surely  dishonouring  to  God  to  ask  Him  to  fulfil 
promise  He  has  made,  while  we  are,  at  tho  same 
ime,  doubtful  whether  He  will  do  so  or  not.  If  we 
elieve  that  as  no  "man  knoweth  the  things  of  a 
lan,  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him,  even  so 
le  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit 
'God"  (1  Cor.  ii.  11);  and  if  we  believe,  further, 
lat  God  wills  us,  and  commands  us,  and  urges  us, 
T  every  motive  that  can  be  effective,  to  seek  to  know 
lese  things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God,  then  we 
ight  surely  to  believe  that  He  will,  when  we  ask  for 
» give  us  that  Spirit  which  alone  can  impart  to  us  the 
ue  knowledge.     If  we  are  brought  duly  to  feel  tlck»i^ 
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whatever  —  by    skill    in  languages,  knowledge  of 
the  means  of  interpretation,  and  other  natural  and 
acquired    accomplishments     and     exercises  —  what- 
ever we  may  thus  see  or  discover  in  the  letter  of  the 
Bible,  must  be  superficial,  imperfe<^t,  and  fruitless, 
because  "  tlie  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but 
the  Spirit  of  God  ;"    if  we  are  satisfied  that  there 
is  such  a  depth  and  fulness  of  sense  in  and  under 
the  sacred  words  through  which  God  speaks  in  Hifl 
Book,  that  the  natural  man,  with  all  his  sagacity  and 
acquiremei\ts,  cannot  penetrate    into  them — cannot 
apprehend  their  heavenly  beauty  and  excellency,  nor 
relish  their  sweetness,   nor  feel  their  efficacy,  nor 
embrace  the  realities  they  were  intended  to  convey 
into  op^n  and  believing  hearts  ;  if  we  are  happily 
brought  to  feel  and  to  be  satisfied  of  all  this^  then 
we   shall  «know,   further,   that  God  will  give  that 
Holy  Spirit  from  whom  aU  needed  light  and  wisdom 
comes,  to  them  that  ask  it.     When  we  pray  with  the 
Psalmist,  "  Make  me  to  understand  the  way  of  thy 
precepts  "  (Ps.  cxix.  27),  then  we  shall  believe  that 
we  receive  that  Holy  Spirit  who  unlocks  the  sacred 
Book. 

The  efficacy  of  the  Bible  as  the  instrument  of 
divine  knowledge,  and  of  all  Christian  edification,  is 
everywhere,  in  the  Bible  itself,  shoAvn  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  this  faith  in  those  who  resort  to  it  for 
this  knowledge  and  edification.  When  Paul  reminds 
Timothy,  that  from  a  child  he  had  known  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  he  does  not  fail  to  add,  "  which  are  able 
to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus"  (2  Tim.  iii.  15).  In  his  second 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (ch.  iii.),  the  same  apostle 
adverts  to  the  efficacy  of  this  faith  in  the  opening  of 
the  Scriptures, — or  rather,  we  should  say,  in  putting 
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ns  in  possession  of  that  divine  light  which  opens  the 
Scriptures  for  us.  The  minds  of  the  Israelites,  he 
says,  were  blinded,  "and  until  this  day  the  vail 
remains  untaken  away  in  the  reading  of  the  Old 
Testament "  (ver.  14).  "  Even  unto  this  day,"  he 
repeats  with  a  difference,  "  when  Moses  is  read,  the 
vail  is  upon  their  heart"  (ver.  15).  But  this  vail  is 
"  done  away  in  Christ,"  that  is,  by  faith  in  Christ 
(ver.  14);  and  "we" — that  is,  who  have  faith  in 
Him — "we  all,  with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a 
glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the 
same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  "  (ver.  18). 

"  No  faith  but  this  can  conquer  sin, 

Or  bring  divine  assistance  nigh ; 
No  faith  but  this  the  crown  shall  win, 

Of  life  and  endless  joys  on  high. 
0  may  this  living  faim  be  mine ! 

Then  shall  I  God  my  Saviour  see ; 
Grant,  Lord,  Thy  love  and  truth  divine, 

That  I  may  thus  confide  in  Thee  I  ** 

And  these  lines  suggest  a  very  precious  truth, 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  when  we  are  talking  or 
thinking  of  what  we  must  do.  We  have  said  we 
must  exercise  faith  in  God — faith  in  Christ — for 
"  God  is  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Him- 
self" (2  Cor.  V.  19).  We  must  exercise  faith  in 
God  when  we  read  the  Bible,  in  order  to  read  it 
with  profit.  But  faith  is  the  gift  of  God.  We  can 
no  more  originate  it  than  we  can  originate  life— we 
can  no  more  exercise  it,  of  ourselves,  than  we  can 
exercise  omnipotence.  Oh,  how  wonderful  is  the 
economy  of  grace — the  method  by  which  God  adapts 
His  gracious  purposes  to  our  fallen  and  feeble  state, 
helping  us  to  do  what  He  calls  upon  us  to  do!  He 
communicates  to  us  the  power  of  discharglDg  what 
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devolves  upon  us,  as  duties  or  obligations.  ''Thii 
l9  the  work  of  God,"  said  our  Redeemer  to  the  nn 
believing  Jews,  "that  ye  believe  on  him  whomh< 
hath  sent ";  and  yet  He  also  said  to  them,  "  How  cai 
ye  believe,  which  receive  honour  one  of  another?' 
(John  V.  44).  And  He  also  said,  "  No  man  can  comi 
unto  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  mi 
draw  him"  (vi.  44).  Yes,  the  faith  we  want  an( 
must  have  is  the  gift  of  God.  "  The  love  that  win 
us  to  trust  itself,"  said  a  devout  and  eloques 
preacher,*  "  really  gives  us  the  confidence  we  feel 
and  an  argument  of  persuasive  cogency  gives  us  thi 
strength  of  conviction,  which  is  our  fit  response  1 
it.  God  gives  us  truth;  faith  is  our  offering  i 
return.  But  it  is  of  His  own  that  we  give  Hin 
when  we  thus  offer  our  faith.  The  heavenly  favot 
bestowed  upon  us  in  Christ  is  adapted  to  overcom 
our  distrust,  and  give  us  a  heartfelt  sense  of  tt 
value  of  what  is  offered,  and  of  our  own  freedom  1 
accept  it.  A  keen  sense  that  we  want  the  help  < 
truth,  and  do  not  as  yet  deserve  to  be  honoured  l 
ourselves,  or  anyone  else,  is  a  preparation  for  r< 
ceiving  it.  And  this  moral  state  of  preparatio 
will  be  evinced  in  our  spontaneous  answer  to  tl 
truth;  but  the  moral  act  for  which  we  are  respoi 
sible  is  the  act  of  giving  attention  to  Truth's  claii 
and  proposal.  If  we  reject  Truth,  through  indispc 
sition  to  examine  its  claim,  we  may  be  greatb 
tragically  to  blame.  We  may  have  spilt  the  '  watt 
of  life,'  which  camiot  be  gathered  from  the  groun 
again  —  have  let  Jesus  of  Nazareth  pass  by;  an 
because  we  refused  to  cry  for  '  mercy,'  lest  we  mm 
say  'Master!'  have  to  remain  blind." 

♦  Lynches  "  Tliree  Months'  Ministry,"  p.  62. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IBS  BIBLE  MUST  BB  BEAD  WITH  SINGLENESS  OF  HEART  AND 
PUSPOSE,  TO  KNOW  THE  TRUTH,  AND  TO  TAKE  IT  INTO  OUR 
HSA&TS. 

We  must  bring  no  prepossessions  to  the  Book  of 
God  but  such,  at  least,  as  we  are  willing  to  part 
with,  if  need  be.  Opinions  and  convictions  we,  of 
course,  must  have;  but  we  must  ever  and  always  be 
ready  to  bring  them  to  the  full  light  of  divine 
revelation. 

L  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,"  as  well  as  for  "  cor- 
rection and  instruction  in  righteousness:  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works"  (2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17).  One  of 
the  most  pernicious  things  is  to  read  the  Scriptures 
with  a  determination  or  purpose  to  confirm  such 
opinions  as  we  have  formed,  or  such  convictions  as 
we  at  present  have.  We  get  our  opinions  and  coij- 
victions  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  they  are  some- 
times true  and  sometimes  false.  We  may  have  had 
our  lot  cast  among  Protestants  or  Catholics,  Church- 
men or  Dissenters,  Calvinists  or  Arminians,  Trini- 
tarians or  Unitarians,  Wesleyans  or  Presbyterians, 
Swedenborgians  or  Muggletonians;  and  although 
there  is  not  amongst  some,  I  may  say  most,  of  these 
80  great  a  difference  of  opinion  on  vital  matters,  as 
the  enumeration  of  the  names  would  indicate,  there 
are  differences,  not  only  as  to  church  discipline,  but 
as  to  Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  life,  that  are 
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of  more  or  less  importance,  and  some  of  them  of 
great  importance,  too.     But  the  truth  is  one  and 
indivisible,  and  it  must  be  valued  above  all  things,  if 
we  would  attain  to  it.     "If  any  man  will  do  His 
will,"  said  the  Saviour,  "  he  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine whether  it  be  of  God"  (John  vii.  17).     Now 
it  is  the  will  of  Grod  that  we  "  search  the  Scrip- 
tures," for  doctrine  as  well  as  for  duty;  not  read 
them  merely;  and,  above  all,  not  read  them  with  tbe 
mere  purpose  of  finding  that  we  are  right  in  our 
present  opinions.     We  must  search  them,  investi- 
gate them,  labour  that  we  may,  by  God's  grace  and 
Spirit,  get  down  into  the  real  meaning  of  them— 
God's  meaning;  not  at  all  thinking,  while  we  are 
doing  so,  whether  that  meaning  will  correspond  with 
the  meaning  we  have  hitherto  attributed  to  them. 
How  can  we  expect  the  Holy  Ghost  to  open  our 
understandings,  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  if  we 
bring  to  the  reading  of  them  an  understanding  of 
their  sense  and  meaning,  fortified  by  our  own  will, 
against  the  admission    of  His   divine   light  ?     We 
believe  it  is  by  reason  of  there  being  so  much  of 
this  preconception — this  reading  of  the   Scriptures 
to  find  reasons  for  our  opinions,  rather  than  to  dis- 
cover and  accept  the  mind  of  the  Spirit — that  the 
Christian  world  presents  to  the  outside  world  such 
an     aspect    of    contrariety    and    antagonism.      If 
there  is   a  body  of  truth  in  the  Scriptures — if  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  in  harmony  with  each  other 
— if  things   that   are   contradictory  to  each  other, 
touching  Christ  and  the  economy  of  divine  grace, 
cannot,  in  the  same  sense,  be  true,  then  some  of  us 
are  wrong,  and  our  understanding  or  interpretation 
of  Scripture  is,  in  some  things,  false,  and  so  far  we 
fail  to  have   the   mind   of  Christ.     And  we  shall 
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ever  get  right,  until  we  bring  our  understanding 
nd  our  affectionB  to  the  unrestrained  teaching  of 
rod's  Book  as  the  only  perfect  and  infallible  teacher. 
iTe  must  receive  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which 
)mpriBes  all  doctrine  as  well  as  all  duty  and  privi- 
ge,  as  little  .children,  or  not  at  all  (Matt,  xviii.  3). 
lie  simplicity  and  ingenuousness  of  the  little  child's 
lind,  the  confiding  love  of  the  little  child's  affections, 
id  the  guilelessness  of  the  little  child's  purpose 
ust  be  ours,  before  we  can  hope  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
ill  ^' guide  us  into  all  truth,''  ^*  teaching  us  all 
tings,  and  bringing  all  things  to  our  remembrance," 
hatsoever  Christ  has  said  (John  xiv.  26). 

But  let  not  anything  now  said  lead  to  the  con- 
usion,  that  our  religious  opinions  should  sit  so 
'htly  upon  us,  or  our  religious  convictions  be  so 
^htly  estimated,  that  we  should  at  any  time  regard 
em  as  of  little  value  or  importance.  By  no  means. 
'  we  are  made  free — free  from  sin,  and  free  in 
od's  love  and  service — it  must  be  through  knowing 
e  TRUTH.  The  truth,  therefore,  is  a  precious 
easure,  and  should  be  prized  as  such.  To  '^  know 
e  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has 
nt"  is  "  life  eternal";  and  the  value  of  that  know- 
Ige,  therefore,  is  above  that  of  all  worlds.  It  is 
e  wisdom — though  now  more  fully  developed  and 
)re  clearly  exhibited — which  the  wise  man  so 
ghly  valued,  and  which  he  commends  to  us  in  such 
owing  terms  in  his  Proverbs,  and  which  we  should 

ready  to  sell  all  we  have  to  purchase  ;  and  when 
3  have  it,  we  should  keep  it  uncorrupted.  But  all 
is  is  quite  compatible  with  what  has  been  said 
out  searching  for  it  in  God's  Book  with  open  and 
[prejudiced  minds.  While  we  hope  and  believe 
at  we  have  rightly  apprehended  the  truth,  and 
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estimate  it  at  a  price  above  all  earthly  treasore,  let 
us  read  and  study  the  Bible,  as  the  source  of  all 
truth — as  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge  ;  and  if  ever 
we  have  reason  in  our  reading,  or  in  that  reflectioa 
and   prayer   which   come    after   reading,   to   doubt 
whether    something  we   have  hitherto  believed  is 
exactly  that  which  the  Bible  reveals,  then  our  duty 
is  clear, — not  to  give  it  up  prematurely — not  at  once 
to    cast    it    away   as  something  pernicious,  but  to 
search  the  Scriptures  again,  and  more  scrutinisinglj, 
and  prayerfully,  and  studiously,  to  discover  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit;  and  with  a  willingness  to  give  up  anj 
opinion  that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  God's  word— 
the  test  honestly  and  unflinchingly  applied — ^to  give 
it  up,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence,  even  if  it 
be  to  pluck  out  the  right  eye,  or  to  cut  off  the  right 
hand.       But  we   repeat — ^because  we   believe  the 
caution  to   be   important — this  is   not   to  be  done 
rashly  or  without  deep  thought,  rigid  scrutiny,  long 
and  careful  invjBstigation,  and  earnest  prayer.     H 
you  should  ever  be  brought  to   doubt   about  any- 
thing you  have  held  as  truth,  and  set   about  the 
examination  of  it  by  the  light  of  God's  word  in  the 
spirit  here  indicated,  you  need  not  hurry.     You  will 
be  in  no  imminent  danger.      The   doubt   will  not 
hurt  you.    God  will,  on  the  contrary,  make  all  grace 
abound  towards  you,  in  all  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
and  you  shall  be  led  into  all  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

II.  But  this  bringing  of  the  understanding  and 
affections  to  the  Bible  to  discover  its  genuine  mean- 
ing, with  the  purpose  that  we  will,  by  His  grace, 
embrace  it,  must  not  be  confined  to  doctrinal  truths, 
which,  however  important — and  they  are  important, 
whatever  some  may  say  as  to  tlcLeir  uonAxxv^Qt^KsskSsa^ 
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pared  with  a  good  life,  for  there  can  be  no  good 
without  knowing  what  God  would  have  us 
eve  and  do  —  are  not  all  and  in  all.  The 
brines  of  the  Bible  reveal  to  us  God's  character — 
relation  to  us — His  method  of  saving  us  from 
guilt  of  sin—  of  delivering  us  from  the  thral- 
i  of  sin — and  of  making  us  meet  for  the  in- 
iance  of  the  saints  in  light.  To  know  all  that 
1  has  revealed  of  Himself,  and  of  Christ,  and  of 
way  of  salvation — to  comprehend  thoroughly- 
Christian  scheme,  if  that  were  possible,  would 
suffice,  or  satisfy  God's  gracious  purpose  con- 
ling  us.  ''  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me, 
d,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
our  divine  Redeemer,  '^  but  he  that  doeth  the 
of  my  Father,  who  is  in  heaven  "  (Matt.  vii.  21). 
s  an  important  and  impressive  doctrine  of  the 
le,  that  if  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus 
ist  he  is  accursed,  separated  from  God,  and  ex- 
id  to  eternal  ruin  ;  that  is,  always  supposing  or 
iming  that  he  has  had  the  means  of  knowing 
a.  But,  the  Saviour  said,  '*  If  a  man  love  me  he 
:  keep  my  words"  (John  xiv.  23).  "He  that 
1  my  commandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is 
;  loveth  me"  (ver.  21).  That  is  the  proof  and  test 
he  love  of  Christ;  and  hence  Paul  says,  "Though 
aderstand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  and 
igh  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  1  could  remove 
mtains,  and  have  not  charity — that  is,  love — J  am 
ling."  In  conformity  with  this,  all  churches  and 
pie  have  held  the  Bible  to  be  a  full  and  complete 
tctory  of  both  faith  and  works,  teaching  us  what 
must  do,  as  well  as  what  we  must  believe.  If  a 
1  could  but  attain  to  such  a  knowledge  of  God, 
of  the  way  of  salvation^  as  to  be  made  a  partakQC 
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of  it,  and  he  then  stood  alone  in  the  world,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  his  desire  to  serve  God.  The 
love  of  God  would  constrain  him  ;  he  would  be  filled 
with  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  all  his 
aspirations  and  motions  would  be  towards  the  Author 
and  source  of  his  divine  joy.  The  abiding  prayer 
of  his  heart  would  be — "Draw  me,  and  I  will  run 
after  thee!" 

**  Take  me,  body,  spirit,  soul ;  only  thou  possess  the  whole." 

But  it  is  not  so.  We  are  each  a  member  of  a  large 
family,  of  a  universal  brotherhood.  "God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  hath  determined  the 
times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habi* 
tation "  (Acts  xvii.  26).  And  as  members  of  the 
common  family,  we  have  positive  and  relative  duties 
to  discharge  ;  and  though  we  cannot,  by  the  dis- 
charge of  such  duties,  merit  God's  favour,  either 
here  or  hereafter,  and  much  less  lay  up  a  superfluity 
of  merit  that  may  be  available  for  others  who  fall 
short  in  their  duties,  we  shall  never  either  get  to 
heaven  or  retain  and  enjoy  God's  love  and  favour 
here,  independently  of  the  discharge  of  those  duties. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  "  fruits  of  the  Spu*it,"  the 
necessary  products  of  faith, — "Love,  joy,  peace^ 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  fidelity,  meek- 
ness, temperance  "  (Gal.  v.  22,  23).  These  are  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit,  and  if  we  live  in  the  spirit,  we 
shall  also  walk  in  the  spirit,  having  crucified  the 
flesh,  with  its  affections  and  lusts  (ver.  24).  But  to 
do  this  properly,  we  must  diligently  and  prayerfully 
search  the  Scriptures,  which  are  "profitable  for 
correction  and  instruction  in  righteousness  "  (2  Tim, 
iii.  16).     We  must  try  to  find  out  what  it  is  that 
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God  requires  us  to  do.  Every  man  is  sent  into  the 
world  to  work — to  do  something — to  do  a  great  deal ; 
to  work  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  ; 
and  in  doing  this,  to  work  also  for  the  rest  of  mankind. 
He  has  to  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  to  them 
who  are  of  the  household  of  faith  (Gal.  vi.  10). 

We  may  not  pause  to  glance,  even,  at  the  circle 
of  Christian  duty.  It  is  so  comprehensive  that  its 
observance  raises  us  towards  the  perfection  of  God 
Himself;  and  though,  in  many  things,  we  must  all 
offend,  our  obligation  to  strive  after  this  ideal  per- 
fection is  none  the  less  on  that  account.  *^  Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect "  (Matt.  v.  48),  said  our  Saviour,  with  refer- 
ence to  one  of  the  most  difficult  duties  which  the 
Christian  has  to  discharge ;  and  if  He  laid  such  an 
obligation  upon  us  with  reference  to  such  a  duty, 
the  obligation  cannot  be  less  in  regard  to  all  other 
duties. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  must  study  the 
Bible,  to  ascertain  the  will  of  God  in  reference  to 
our  duty  to  others,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  our 
duty  to  Him ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  must  be  in  refer- 
ence to  the  discharge  of  the  former  class  of  duties 
that  the  Christian  Church  is  represented  as  ^'  a 
burning  and  shining  light,  and  as  a  city  set  upon  a 
hill "  (Matt.  V.  14),  we  may  see  the  importance  ot 
setting  ourselves  to  the  discovering  and  the  dis- 
charging of  them  with  all  assiduity.  One  only 
word  of  suggestion  on  this;  namely,  that  we  must 
not  invest  any  one  duty  with  undue  importance,  to 
the  disparagement  or  depreciation  of  others.  This 
was  one  of  the  grave  errors,  and  became  the  great 
sin  of  the  Jewish  Church,  in  its  latter  days,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  some  tendency  lo^^xdi^ 
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it  in  the  Christian  Church,  in  this  our  day — not  in 
one  church,  but  in  many.     In  one  church  we  see 
them  80  magnifying  the  value  and  importance  of  ike 
symbols  and  accessories  of   external  worship  that 
they  make  artificial  lights  almost  a  substitute  for 
the   light  of  Christ,  and  sacerdotal  robes  of  more 
importance  than  the  robe  of  righteousness,  and  the 
garments  of  salvation.     In  another,  we  find  them 
exalting  the  efficacy  of  the  crucifix  above  love  and 
obedience  to  Him  whose  sacrifice  alone  gives  the 
cross  its  significance,  and  a  living  faith  in  whom  alone 
can  enable  us  to  crucify  the  fiesh  with  its  affections 
and  lusts.     We  must  take   care   that  we   do  not, 
through  inattention  to,  or  ignorance  of,  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible,  expose  ourselves  to  well-merited  re- 
proach   and  condemnation    for    thus    warping    the 
circle  of  our  duties.     The  proper  study  of  the  Bible 
will  correct  the  tendency  to  this,  as  well  as  to  all 
other  defects  and  infirmities.     There  is  no  relation 
in  which  we  stand  to  others  that  will  not  find  its 
duties  plainly  marked  out  and  enforced ;  no  obliga- 
tion towards  God  or  man  that  will  not  find  its  fitting 
direction.     Thus  reading  and  searching  the  Bible, 
to  ascertain  our  duties  as  we  do  to  discover  our 
privileges,  we  shall  find  it  perfect  for  all   things, 
and  we  shall  be  thoroughly  furnished  for  all  good 
works.     We  cannot  deny,  how  much  soever  the  con- 
fession may  grieve  us,  that  there  is  much  laxity  in 
duty,    throughout   the  Christian  world,  which  the 
diligent  study  of  the  Bible  would,  by  God's  blessing, 
correct.     The  law  of  grace  demands  not  a  slavish 
observance  of  the  letter,  but  a  cheerful  and  soul- 
loving  observance  of  the  spirit  of  our  duties.     It 
demands    an   entire   obedience  —  not   that    of    the 
outer  man  merely;  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and 
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not  a  seeming  regard  for  it.  Did  you  ever  meet 
with  a  professing  Christian  who  wished  to  do  a 
wrong  thing  in  business,  and  who  fancied  that  he 
escaped  the  guilt  by  getting  some  one  to  do  it  for 
him?  Did  you  ever  meet  with  one  who  wanted  the 
imagined  service  of  a  lie,  and  fancied  it  was  all 
right  with  him  if  some  other  person  told  it  for  him? 
These  are  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  uncommon  things, 
though  entirely  at  variance  with  Christian  life  and 
Christian  duty;  as  much  so  as  stealing  and  murder 
are.  It  is  not  merely  that  God  condemns  fraud, 
and  stealing,  and  murder,  and  lying,  and  other  im- 
moral acts;  He  cannot  look  upon  them — that  is, 
tolerate  them — ^because  they  are  at  variance  with 
His  pure  and  holy  nature,  and  because  any — the 
slightest — disposition  to  approach  them,  or  to  tole- 
rate them,  separates  the  soul  from  Him,  and  pre- 
vents— in  the  very  nature  of  things — that  union 
and  communion  with  Him  which  alone  prepare  us 
for  heaven.  It  is  that  morality  which  springs  from 
a  conformity  to  the  Divine  will  and  image  that  the 
Bible  insists  upon  as  indispensable,  not  only  to  fit  us 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  a  future  life,  but  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  here;  and  if  we  do  not  live 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  here,  we  shall  not  live  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  hereafter.  If  we  do  not  sit 
in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus  here,  we  shall 
not  sit  in  heavenly  place&  with  Him  when  the 
earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  is  dissolved.  Our 
Saviour  represents  purity  of  heart  as  essential  to 
parity  of  life.  The  tree  must  be  made  good,  that 
the  fruit  may  be  good  also.  "  God  is  light,  and  in 
Him  is  no  darkness  at  all,"  says  John  (1  John  i.  5). 
He  is  perfect  purity,  and  knowledge,  and  love;  and 
it  is  only  as  we  are  made  to  partake  of  the^e  dWm^ 
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qualities  that  we  can  hope  to  discharge  the  dutieSi 
to  do  the  good  works,  to  exemplify  the  morality, 
which  the  law  of  grace  demands.     The  Bible  most 
be  read   and  studied,   and   be   devoutly  meditated 
upon,  in  order  to  discover  and  understand  all  this. 
And  the  understanding  of  it,  and  the  embracing  of 
it,  are  indispensable  to  the  Christian  life.     You  "will 
remember  that  the  Lord  said,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thj  God  with  all  thj  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.     This  is  the  first  and 
great  commandment.     And  the  second  is  like  unto 
it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.     On 
these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets"    (Matt.   xxii.   37 — 40),   or,   as   the  last 
clause  may  be  read,  ''  all  the  law  and  the  prophets 
are  comprised  in  these  two  commandments."     How 
is  that  ?     Surely,  there  are  many  other  command- 
ments, in  Moses  and  the  prophets,  besides  these  two. 
There    are  commandments  against    image-worship, 
swearing,  and  murder — against  adultery,  theft,  and 
covetousness — against   sabbath-breaking,   false   tes- 
timony,   and   lying.     How    is    it    said,   then,    that 
these    two    commandments    comprise   all   the   law 
and  the  prophets?     We  can  get  the  answer  only  by 
studying  the  Bible.     Mere  church  or  chapel-going 
people — those   who  observe  the   Sunday  with   de- 
cency, as   it   is   termed,   live  respectably,  and  are 
looked  upon  by  their  neighbours  as  being  moral  and 
irreproachable  in  their  lives,  and  a  little  religious  in 
their  habits — would  be  shocked  at  being  told  that 
these  two  commandments  comprised  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  although  Christ  Himself  has  affirmed 
it.     Not   that   they   deny   that   love   to   God    and 
to  their  neighbour  is  a  necessary  obligation,  but  then 
it  is  but  one  only  of  many,  they  say;  and  the  love 
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itself  they  look  upon  as  a  sentiment — merely  a  senti- 
ment, moreover,  that  may  be  very  weak,  intermittent, 
and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  influential.  These  people,  we 
say,  would  be  shocked  to  hear  one  repeat  the  words 
of  Christ  with  any  emphasis,  and  as  bearing  the 
meaning  which  He  undoubtedly  attached  to  them. 
How,  then,  can  we  get  at  that  meaning?  Only  by 
reading  and  studying  the  Bible,  and  noting  that  the 
same  thing  is  said  in  other  words,  in  other  parts  of 
it.  If  we  turn  to  the  1st  Epistle  of  John,  the  16th 
verse  of  the  4th  chapter,  for  example,  we  shall  read: 
"He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God 
in  him  "  (ver.  16);  and  in  the  next  chapter  (ver.  3,  4) 
we  read,  further,  that  he  who  dwells  in  this  love 
keeps  God's  commandments^  which  are  not  grievous 
to  him,  "  for  whatsoever  is  bom  of  God  overcometh 
the  world."  To  have  this  love,  then — to  dwell  in  it 
— to  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  it — is  to  fulfil  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  Supreme  love  to  God, 
and  universal  love  to  man,  comprehend  everything; 
and  he  who  possesses  that  love  can  no  more  commit 
a  sin  than  he  can  pluck  the  sun  from  the  heavens. 
This  condition  of  the  heart  is  what  Christ  prayed  for 
in  His  disciples,  when  He  was  about  to  leave  them : 
** Sanctify  them  through  Thy  truth:  Thy  word  is  truth 

Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them 

also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word; 
that  they  all  may  be  one;  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in 
me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us, 
that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  me  " 
(John  xvii.  17  —  21).  And  this  is  what  Paul 
speaks  of  when  he  says  Christians  are  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost — that  God  dwells  in  them — that 
they  are  one  with  Christ;  and  which  union  of 
Christ  and  His  Church  he  declares  to  be  "  a  gt^«A» 
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mystery  **  (Eph.  v.  32).  Aye,  it  is  in  the  mysterj, 
which  is  itxe  dwelling  in  Grod,  and  having  God 
dwelling  in  us,  that  the  power  over  sin  is  obtained; 
and  in  no  other  way  is  it  obtained.  This  nnicm, 
which  is  one  of  love,  is  the  root  and  spring  of  bU 
duty — of  all  morality— of  all  good  works. 

*'  Talk  they  of  morals  ?    0  thou  bleeding  lamb, 
The  gi'eat  morality  ia  love  of  thee  ** ! 

Thus  it  is  that  the  study  of  the  Bible  leads  us. to 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  Christ's  words 
touching  the  law,  which  may  not  be  clearly  unde^ 
stood  without  the  aid  of  other  Scripture  ;  and  leads 
us  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Paul's  words  upon  the 
same  things**  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  lav** 
(Rom.  xiii.  10).  How  the  fulfilling  of  the  law?  It 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  because  it  is  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man  ;  and  is,  therefore,  a  power 
—a  power  of  obedience — of  holiness.  It  is  not 
meant  that  love  is  the  absolute  or  perfect  fulfilment 
of  the  law  in  the  Christian  life.  It  is  a  growing 
power;  and  is,  consequently,  only  in  the  process  of 
aprozimation  or  nearness  towards  its  object.  It  ever 
tends  towards  it ;  and  the  faith  which  unites  the 
believer  to  the  Saviour,  and  brings  him  into  the 
possession  of  this  love,  is  imputed  to  him  for  right- 
eousness, wherever  he  falls  short  of  perfect  obedience. 
He  cannot,  with  all  his  watchfulness  and  prayer 
entirely  fulfil  Grod's  law.  Hastiness  in  temper  and 
words  in  some,  unholy  impulses  and  wandering 
thoughts  in  others,  will  sometimes  be  experienced, 
since  the  '^  old  man,"  though  crucified  and  dying,  is 
not  yet  dead.  Hence  there  is  need  of  constant 
cJeansing  by  Christ's  blood — o£  daW^  TO^^XLtdxieQ  and 
forgiveness,  as  expressed  in  t\ie"LoT^%  \>t«^«s,«^\ 
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as  symbolically  represented  in  our  Saviour's  washing 
of  His  disciples'  feet.  From  this  state,  however, 
tihe  Bible  clearly  distinguishes  that  in  which  sin 
dominates,  which,  in  the  regenerate,  is  utterly  im- 
possible and  inconceivable.  The  regenerate  man, 
in  proportion  to  his  growth  in  grace  and  in  the 
divine  life,  strives  to  walk  before  the  Lord  blame- 
lessly, and  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  his  Saviour 
in  all  things.  His  progress  in  that  state  and  course 
mil  depend  upon  his  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
Grod's  will  and  way,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  and 
his  appropriation  of  its  precious  truths,  by  a  living 
faith. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  FULNESS  AND  DEPTH  OF  BIBLE  TRUTHS. 

So  multifarious    are    the  contents   of  this  blessed 
book,  and  so  diversified  and  wonderfully  framed  ike 
revelations  which  it  affords  of  the  gracious  provisioE 
which  the  Lord  has  made  for  the  origination,  the 
progress,  and  the  perfecting  of  the  divine  life  in  the 
soul,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  anything  like  ft 
precise  classification  of  them.     What  to  one  mind, 
and  viewed  from  one  stand-point,  is  a  mere  impera- 
tive command — a  command,  too,  beyond  all  power  of 
observance — is   to    another,    and   from   a   different 
stand-point,    a  high  and  precious   privilege.      Ask 
the  mere  formalist  what  he  thinks  of  the   apostolic 
injunction  (1  Thess.  v.  17),  "Pray  without  ceasing," 
and  if  he  has  the  courage  to  say  what  he  thinks,  he 
will  reply,  that  it  is  one  of  those  hyperbolical  or 
exaggerated  forms  of  speech  not  unusual  in  Oriental 
writings,  and  by  no  means  to  be  interpreted  literally* 
No  doubt  you  should  pray,  he  thinks,  once  or.  twice 
a  week,  that  is,  when  you  go  to  church  or  chapel,  on 
the  Lord's  day;  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  think  that 
a  prayer  morning  and  evening  is  not  wholly  unneces- 
sary, and  should  be  attended  to  when  circumstances 
will  permit.     But,  to  "  pray  without  ceasing  "  is  an 
idea  totally  at  variance  with  the  habits  and  obliga- 
tions of  human  life,  since  to  do  so  would  involve  the 
life  of  a  recluse,  and  the  rigid  discipline  of  a  monastic 
institution.     The  mind  of  such  an  one  can  forvfi  no 
conception  of  that  precious  privilege    of  the    real 
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tinn«— an  habitually  prayerful  state  of  mind,  in 
I,  while  "  diligent  in  business,"  he  is  "  fervent 
rit,  serving  the  Lord  "  (Rom.  xii.  11) — "pray- 
ways  with  nil  prayer  and  supplication  in  the 
;,  and  watching  thereunto  with  all  perse ver- 
'  (Eph.  vi.  18).  Pray  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
once  or  twice  a  day  besides,  as  something  to 
the  more  than  ordinarily  devout  man!  Why, 
lessed  book,  and  the  revelations  which  it  gives 

the  Christian  life  and  privileges,  show  that 
r,  and  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  form  the  very 
phere  of  the  soul,  when  in  its  true  element, 
1  atmosphere  which  the  soul  will  continue  to 
le  throughout  that  eternity  during  which  it 
nake  further  and  further  discoveries  of  the 
able  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature,  of  the 
e  wisdom  of  the  divine  government,  and  of  the 
less  extent  and  manifestations  of  the  divine 
and  mercy.       Yes,    if  we  rightly  study  the 

and  have  our  understandings  so  enlightened 
be  word  of  God  dwells  in  us  richly  and  in  all 
m  (Col.  iii.  16),  we  shall  comprehend  that  what 
mere  formalist  is  an  impossible  command,  is  to 
iristian  an  ever-enlarging  privilege,  so  that  he 
rer  sing — 

"  My  God !  the  spring  of  all  my  joys, 
The  life  of  my  delights, 
The  glory  of  my  brightest  days, 
The  comfort  of  my  nights.** 

ve  shall  see,  furthermore,  how  every  Christian 
hus  becomes  a  delightful  and  highly  cherished 
?ge,  not  only  affording  present  joy,  and  peace, 
appiness,  but  maturing  the  soul  for  a  heavenly 
by  assimilating  it  more  and  more  to  the  divine- 
1   of  the  Lord — the  God-man,  in  whom  the 
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Father  was  ever  well  pleased,  and  who  is  now 
**  head  over  all  things  to  the  charch,  which  is  his 
bodv,  the  fahiess  of  him  that  filleth  all  in  all'' 
(Eph.  i.  23).  We  shall  see  and  know  how  tiie 
Christian  not  only  prays  always,  bat  how  in  every- 
thiug  he  gives  thanks  (1  Thess.  v.  18) — ^in  every* 
thing — not  in  pleasant  and  joyons  things  only,  whidi 
is  easy,  and  we  had  almost  said  natural— 4)ut  ia 
unpleasant  and  painful  things  also — ^in  all  tilings 
whatever  their  outward  aspect  may  be,  or  however 
agreeable  or  otherwise  to  the  flesh.  We  shall  get 
to  understand  how  the  Christian  rejoices  in  tribu- 
lation— how  in  the  furnace  he  walks  without  even 
the  smell  of  fire  passing  upon  him — in  the  furnace 
— in  the  most  painful  and  terrible  trials  and  sufferings, 
as  that  metaphor  indicates  ;  sufferings  so  painful  and 
terrible  that  they  must  consume  him  but  for  the  pre- 
sence and  interposition  of  the  Son  of  Man — the 
t)ivine  presence  and  support.  We  shall  get  to  under- 
stand how  even  in  these  circumstances  he  blesses 
his  Saviour  and  the  upholder  of  his  head,  who  there 
crowns  him  with  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy. 
We  shall — if  we  duly  study  this  blessed  and  wonder- 
ful book,  as  we  should  do — we  shall  comprehend  the 
privilege  of  the  martyrs,  who,  at  the  stake,  and  ia 
the  midst  of  the  fiames  which  were  devouring  their 
bodies,  uttered  no  complaint,  but  exulted  in  God 
their  Saviour — not  merely  that  they  were  on  their 
way  to  heaven,  but  that  they  were  even  then  in 
heaven,  though  the  body  was  in  the  fiames. 

In  short,  the  study  of  this  divine  book  will  give  us 
such  views  of  God  and  of  the  riches  of  His  grace 
that  we  shall  be  able  not  only  to  comprehend,  but 
shall  be  brought  into  the  enjoyment  of  those  great 
and  precious  privileges  which  are  centred   in  our 
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with  Christ,  who  dwells  by  faith  in  the  heart 

christian,  who  in  proportion  as  he  is  rooted 

ounded  in  love,  which  ever  accompanies  this 

of  the  soul  with  the  Saviour,  and  grows  out  of 

rs  above  the  earth,  while  he  dwells  on  it;  and 

very  duty — how  much  soever  it  may  be  con- 

with  the  world,  and  inseparable  from  it — a 

of  fitting  him   more  and  more    for  heaven, 

►nveying  to  him  further  and  further  anticipa- 

uid  foretastes  of  it,  while  he  is  still  obliged  to 

r  himself  with  the  things  of  time  and  sense. 

"  He  has  the  joys  which  satisfy, 
And  sanctify  the  mind : 
Which  make  the  spirit  mount  on  high. 
And  leave  the  world  behind.'* 
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PART  II. 

BIRECnOXS  FOR  READING  AXD  STUDY. 


CHAPTER  L 

mi  ooxrjLmATiTB  mncn  or  ths  bscgubh  tbbsiox. 

Takixg  for  granted  that  what  has  been  advanced  as 
to  the  objects  or  purposes  for  which  the  Bible  should 
be  read  and  studied  is  borne  in  mind,  as  also  what 
has  been  suggested  as  to  the  humble,  prayerful,  con- 
fiding, and  expectant  spirit  in  which  it  should  be 
approached  and  carried  on,  we  now  purpose  to  offer 
some  directions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  its  studj 
should  be  pursued,  and  on  the  aids  that  may  be 
usefully  employed  towards  helping  us  to  a  right 
understanding  of  its  meaning,  and  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  its  deep  importance  and  its  incomparable 
beauties. 

We  must,  of  course,  bear  in  mind,  that  the  sug- 
gestions now  to  be  offered  are  for  those  who  are 
presumed  to  read  the  Bible  only  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  who  are  thereby  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage, compared  with  those  who  can  study  it  in 
the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek — a  disadvantage  of 
which  there  is  no  doubt,  excellent  and  faithful,  taken 
as  a  whole,  as  is  our  authorised  English  version.  We 
speak  of  this  version,  for  after  all  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  furnish  a  better  one — some  new 
versions  being  the  result  of  great  labour  and  erudi- 
tion, having  all  the  advantages  of  many  collated 
originals,  and  being  made  by  able  and  conscientious 
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anslators — there  is  not  one  which,  taken  altogether, 
comparable  with  it.     Nevertheless,  there  are,  even 
this  incomparable  version,  as  there  must  be  in  all 
rsions,  not  only  many  words  and  phrases  which 
1  short  of  the  expressiveness,  vivacity,  and  em- 
asis  of  the  original,  but  some  which  do  not  accu- 
ely  present  the  sense  of  the  text.  In  the  former  of 
se  two  classes  the   blemishes  pertain  chiefly  to 
le  and   composition,  though,  in  some  instances, 
y  involve  more  than  this;  but  in  the  latter  they 
of  a  more  serious  description,  inasmuch  as  they 
to  convey  the  idea  of  the  sacred  writers,  or  the 
urate  meaning  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  whom  they 
'6  inspired.     As  an  example  of  what  is  meant  in 
former  class  of  defects,  we  refer  to  Job  xiv.  15, 
ire  the  authorised  version  makes  Job  say,  in  his 
;  reply  to  Zophar,  after  having  spoken  of  the 
th  of  the  body,  and  its  being  hidden  in  the  grave, 
expressing  his  confident  belief  in  the  resurrection 
Lfe — "Thou  shalt  call,  and  I  will  answer  thee; 
1  shalt  have  a  desire  to  the  work  of  thine  hands." 
this  by  no  means  conveys  the  force  and  expres- 
inessof  the  Hebrew;  the  word  rendered  "desire" 
a  more  intense  meaning  than  that  English  word 
It  is  the  same  word  {caseph)  which  our  trans- 
rs,  in  Gen.  xxxi.  30,  render  "  sore-longedst,^'  and 
Ps.  Ixxxiv.  2,  "longeth" — "My  soul  longeth, 
,  even  fainteth,  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord;  my 
pt  and  my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living  God." 
i  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  word  has  great  in- 
lity  of  meaning.     Its  root  signifies  to  grow  pale 
1  longing;  so  that  the  patriarch  represents  God 
ffectionately  longing  after  — intensely  desiring — 
•estore  man  from  the  grave,  and  to  clothe  him 
1  immortality.     Lee  and  Townsend  Tender  t\i^ 
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passage — "  Thou  sbalt  intensely  desire,''  or,  *'  Thoa 
shalt  affectionately  long  after  the  work  of  thy  hands." 
Again,  we  have  the  29  th  verse  of  Psalm  evil,  ren- 
dered thus,  in  the  authorised  yersion^^^  He  maketh 
the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still'' 
In  the  Hebrew,  the  first  line  of  this  couplet  is,  lite- 
rally, ^^  He  causeth  the  stormy  wind  to  stand  into 
stillness." 

Now,  one  cannot  find  any  fault  with  the  rendering 
of  these  passages  in  the  English  translation — one 
cannot  say  that  they  could  have  been,  upon  the 
whole,  better  rendered ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  plain 
that  there  is  in  the  original,  in  both  passages,  some- 
thing which  we  lose  in  the  translation.     There  is, 
in  the  former  of  the  two  passages,  an  idea  conveyed 
to  us  of  the  Lord's  infinite  and  intense  affection  9ad 
solicitude  for  His  intelligent  creatures,  and  of  His 
yearning  desire  to  restore  them  to  the  perfection  and 
immortality  of  which  sin  has  robbed  them;  and  in 
the  latter,  we  have  a  figure  of  great  boldness  and 
energy,  endowing  with  life  and  lawless  might  one  of 
the  elements  of  nature,  which,  by  the  mere  fiat  of 
the  Almighty,  is  suddenly  stayed  in  its  impetuous 
and  furious  course,  and  is  made  to  stand — to  '^  stand 
into  stillness,''  as  though  it  were  appalled  and  para- 
lysed by  the  utterance  of  the  Divine  command. 

Turn  we  now  for  a  New  Testament  example  of 
the  like  kind.  There  are  some  passages  in  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  which  we  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive, in  our  intercourse  with  the  Christian  world, 
occasion  perplexity  and  embarrassment  to  those 
who  accept  the  English  rendering  as  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  original.  "  I  would  have  you 
without  carefulness,"  says  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 
(1   Cor.  vii.  32);  and  to  the  Philippians  he   says, 
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"Be  careful  for  nothing''  (ch.  iv.  6),  A  mere 
English  reader  is  perplexed  with  these  passages,  and 
in  his  perplexity  he  interpolates  a  word  to  give  the 
text  a  sense  which  he  thinks  must  be  the  true  one — 
"I  would  have  you  without  anxious  carefulness," 
"Be  anxiously  careful  for  nothing."  But  this  arbi- 
trary treatment  of  the  sacred  text  is  a  dangerous 
practice,  as  tending  to  subvert  the  right  interpreta- 
tion of  God's  word.  If  we  may,  in  order  to  give  a 
sense  which  we  believe  to  be  the  true  one  to  these 
passages,  interpolate  a  word,  why  may  we  not  inter- 
polate elsewhere — everywhere,  in  fact,  where  we 
could,  by  so  doing,  obtain  a  sense  more  in  accord- 
ance with  our  preconceived  notions  and  feelings 
than  that  which  the  text  itself  affords?  It  is  clear 
that  such  a  mode  of  interpretation  is  reprehensible 
and  dangerous,  and  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  tolerated. 
But  this  implies  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  such 
an  expedient,  in  order  to  get  a  good  sense  out  of  the 
sacred  text,  here  or  anywhere  else — a  sense  that 
shall  agree  with  the  analogy  of  faith;  that  is,  be 
consistent  with  all  other  parts  of  Scripture,  and 
accordant  with  the  nature,  circumstances,  and  duty 
of  those  to  whom  the  text  is  addressed.  Those  who 
can  read  the  Greek  text  know  that  the  word 
fjLeptfivcuOj  which  our  version  renders  "careful,"  is 
from  another  word,  fiepL^Q),  which  signifies  to  divide^ 
to  disunite  by  discord;  or,  as  a  passive  verb,  to  be 
divided,  disunited,  at  variance  ;  and  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  question  is,  therefore,  perplexity, 
distraction,  anxious  solicitude.  It  is  the  same  word 
as  that  our  Saviour  used,  when  He  said  to  one  of 
the  sisters,  "  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful  and 
troubled  about  many  things"  (Luke  x.  41).  And  it 
is  the   same  word  that  Peter  uses,  when   he  says, 
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"  Casting  all  your  care  upon  Him,  for  He  carelih  for 
you  "  (1  Pet,  V.  7).  In  which  passage,  it  is  to  he  ob- 
served, the  care  of  the  Lord  for  us  is  expressed  by  a 
different  Greek  word  to  that  used  for  the  care  we 
are  exhorted  to  cast  upon  Him — "  Casting  all  yoar 
care  {fiepifivav)  upon  Him,  for  He  careth  (jjiui) 
for  you." 

This  example  may  tend,  to  show  at  what  a  disad- 
vantage  the  reader  of  the  English  version  only, 
stands,  compared  with  him  who  can  resort  to  the 
Greek.  The  former  feels  that  the  texts  cannot  really 
mean  what  the  English  word  careful  represents,  and 
he  so  interprets  them  as  to  bring  them  into  accord- 
ance with  his  feelings;  but  he  does  it  arbitrarily 
and  without  warrant,  and  he  is  as  likely  to  do 
wrong  as  right ;  whereas  the  latter  sees  at  once 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  passages,  and  interprets 
them,  therefore,  without  departing  from  the  first 
principle  of  all  sound  interpretation,  which  is,  to 
accept  words  in  their  real  and  grammatical  sense. 

What  has  been  said  on  these  passages  in  the 
Epistles  will  apply,  almost  literally,  to  some  pas- 
sages in  the  Gospels.  As  for  example,  our  Lord, 
according  to  the  English  version,  said  to  His  dis- 
ciples, in  that  beautiful  discourse  recorded  in 
Matt.  vi.  and  Luke  xii. — "  Take  no  thought  for  your 
life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  nor 

yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on Why 

take  ye  thought  for  raiment Therefore  take  no 

thought,  saying,  What  shall  we  eat?  or  What  shall 
we  drink?   or  Wherewithal   shall   we  be  clothed? 

Take,  therefore,  no  thought  for  the  morrow" 

(Matt.  vi.  26 — 34),  Some  interpreters,  to  get 
rid  of  the  difficulty  which  these  passages  present, 
have  propcsed  to  restrict  them  to  the  apostles,  who 
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re  to  cast  themselves  on  an  extraordinary  Provi- 
ice,  and  to  take  no  thought  at  all  about  eating  and 
aking,  and  the  other  ordinary  affairs  of  life;  not 
ceiving  that  the  conduct  of  the  apostles,  as  we 
ow  it  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles^  was  quite  at 
iance  with  the  supposed  obligation.  They  did 
e  thought,  and  they  took  trouble  and  pains,  and 
oured  hard,  to  provide  themselves  and  others  with 
d  and  raiment,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  all  mankind 
do.  What,  then,  of  the  Saviour's  oft-repeated 
inction — "Take  no  thought  for  these  things?" 
e  answer  is,  that  the  same  Greek  word.  /lept/jLVcuo^ 
ich  signifies,  as  we  have  seen,  excessive  anxiety, 
plexity,  distraction  of  mind,  as  tliat  used  in  the 
'inthians,  Philippians,  and  Peter,  is  used  in  these 
sages  in  the  Gospels,  which  are  addressed,  not 
the  apostles  only,  but  to  all  Christians;  who, 
lie  they  may  and  should  "  take  thought "  for  the 
TOW,  and  for  food  and  raiment — should  not  be 
othful  in  business"  (Rom.  xii.  11),  but  should 
kbour,  working  with  their  hands  the  thing  which 
^ood,  that  they  may  have  to  give  to  him  that 
deth"  (Eph.  iv.  28) — should  cast  their  care,  their 
dety,  and  perplexity  on  the  Lord  who  careth  for 
m,  and  thus  escape  that  harassing  and  distracted 
je  of  mind  which  is  incompatible  alike  with 
sonal    comfort   and    progress    in    the    religious 

• 

We  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  topic.  What  has 
n  said  upon  the  inadequacy  of  a  translation  to 
resent  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  the  original, 
[  not  at  all  referring  to  instances  of  actual  error 
the  rendering,  will,  it  is  hoped,  make  clear  what 
neaut  when  we  speak  of  the  disadvantages  under 
ich  those  who  can  read  and  study  only  an  En^U&li 
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translation  of  the  Bible  must  labour,  compared  with 
those  who  can  and  do  read  it  in  the  originals. 

But  haying  adverted  to  this  subject,  as  it  lay  in 
the  way,  we  add,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  anyone 
of  even  ordinary  capacity  and  opportunity  should 
remain  under  these  disadvantages  in  their  full  extent. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  why  all 
should  acquire  at  least  as  much  knowledge  oi  the 
original  text,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  as  to  be  able  to 
read  with  intelligence  and  profit  some  of  those  critical 
expositors  and  interpreters  who  deal  largely  with 
philological  and  grammatical  points;  as  well  as 
to  be  able  to  scan  both  Testaments  in  the  original, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  a  Greek  and  a  Hebrew  lexicon, 
to  discover  in  the  originals  what  they  will  remain 
ignorant  of  in  using  the  best  translation  they 
can  get.  ,  In  the  meantime,  all  must  proceed  as  Hiey 
best  can,  availing  themselves  of  such  aids,  in  their 
reading  and  study,  as  the  Lord  has  providentially 
provided  for  them. 

What  we  have  now  to  consider  is,  the  mode  and 
means  of  reading  and  studying  the  Bible  in  the  way 
most  likely  to  obtain  that  instruction  and  guidance 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  intended  it  should  convey 
to  us. 


CHAPTER  n. 

OF  THB  MODE  OF  STUDY. — THE  UEANIKO   OF  WOBDS. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  thing  to  be  first  arrived  at  or 
Bought  after  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  which 
the  Bible  addresses  itself  to  us. 

It  is  the  unhappy  characteristic  of  some  writings 
that — ^bring  what  intelligence,  acuteness,  and  dili- 
gence you  may  to  the  reading  of  them — no  satis- 
factory sense  can  be  got  out  of  them.  There  is  a 
vagueness  and  a  haziness  in  the  style  which  neces- 
sarily induce  an  impression  in  the  reader's  mind^ 
that  the  writer's  ideas  upon  what  he  writes  about 
are  indistinct  or  imperfect,  if  not  confused — that  he 
does  not  fully  grasp  his  subject.  And  that  impression 
is  generally  a  correct  one.  No  man  with  imperfect 
or  obscure  ideas  upon  a  subject  can  convey  to  others 
full,  luminous,  and  unmistakeable  ideas  upon  it.  You 
can  get  from  him  only  what  he  has;  and  this  being 
partial  and  imperfect,  what  he  gives  us  must  be 
partial  and  imperfect  also.  But  there  are  other 
things,  besides  clear  ideas  upon  his  subject,  that  are 
indispensable  to  the  rendering  of  an  author  intelligible 
and  satisfactory.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  observes,  that  "  two 
things  are  essential  to  the  excellence  and  moral 
character  of  any  writing  which  professes  to  give  in- 
struction on  a  subject  of  importance,  namely,  that  the 
words  employed  should  be  in  the  commonly  received 
sense;  and  that  its  figures  of  speech,  if  any  are 
employed,  should  be  framed  to  place  in  stronger 
light  the  sentiment  to  be  conveyed,  and  to  give  it 
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greater  force  with  the  judgment,  by  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  imagination.  Where  these  are  not  found,** 
he  adds,  "  the  writing  is  not  only  bad  in  a  literary 
sense,  but  in  a  moral  one  also.  K  it  is  not  the  pro- 
duction of  ignorance,  it  is  intentionally  deceptive 
and  misleading.  In  the  Bible  both  requisites  must 
be  found,  because  it  is  *  written  for  our  learning' — 
the  learning  of  the  body  of  mankind — and  because 
it  is  the  result  of  perfect  wisdom  and  perfect 
sincerity.** 

There  are,  nevertheless,  some  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  and  overcome  in  the  reading  and  study 
of  the  Bible,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  the  produc* 
tion  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  is  intended  to  be  univer- 
sally read  and  understood.  If  we  remember  what 
the  Bible,  as  a  literary  composition,  is,  we  shall  see 
that  this  could  not  be  otherwise.  In  the  first  place, 
it  consists  of  a  number  of  separate  and  independent 
books,  penned  by  different  persons,  many  of  them 
unknown  to  each  other,  living  in  different  ages,  and 
writing  in  a  variety  of  style;  a  variety  arising  out 
of  long  intervals  of  time  elapsing  between  the 
writings  of  some  of  them,  the  mutability  of  human 
language,  the  diversity  of  circumstances  under  which 
the  books  were  written,  and  the  different  purposes 
for  which  they  were  primarily  or  immediately  de- 
signed.  In  the  next  place,  the  Biblical  writings  are 
all  old  writings — some  of  them  very  old,  the  oldest 
in  the  world — and  they  were  written  in  countries  in 
all  of  which  the  laws,  manners,  customs,  and  modes 
of  thinking  and  acting  were  very  different  from 
those  of  our  own ;  while  the  references  and  allusions 
made  by  the  writers  to  existing  circumstances,  at 
•home  or  abroad,  are  sometimes  so  slight,  but  so 
closely  connected  with  an  argument  or  an  illustra- 
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tion,  as  to  call  for  much  previous  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  student. 

These  hrief  hints  may  suffice  to  suggest,  that  in 
reading  and  studying  the  Bible,  we  must  first  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  sense  in  which  the  words 
employed  by  the  writers  would  be  understood  by 
those  to  whom  they  immediately  addressed  them- 
selves— Hebrews  and  Greeks — Jews  familiar  with 
the  ceremonial  services  of  the  temple,  Greeks  im- 
bued with  the  low  and  debasing  theology  allied  with 
hero-worship  and  polytheism;   and,  next,  that  we 
must  interpret  the  words  of  the  writers  consistently 
with  their  known  characters,  sentiments,  purposes, 
and  situation.     No  good  writer  will  contradict  him- 
self in  his  writing.     He  will  be  consistent,  as  well 
as  clear  and  intelligible;  and  if  there  be  any  am- 
biguity or  uncertainty  of  meaning  in  any  part  of  his 
writing,  occasioned  by  brevity  in  the  mention  of  a 
subject,  or  the  merely  incidental  introduction  of  it, 
it  will,  nevertheless,  be  found  in  consistency  or  har- 
mony with  those  other  passages  in  which  the  subject 
is  more  largely  treated,  or  more  expressly  and  pre- 
cisely   stated.      It   is   obvious,   therefore,   that   we 
should  interpret  the  obscure  by  the  clear,  the  am- 
biguous  by   the   precise.      To   interpret   upon  the 
converse  of  this  principle  is  so  irrational,  that  it 
must  excite  one's  wonder  that  it  should  ever  have 
been  done;  while  the  consequences  resulting  from  it, 
in  the  confusion  it  has  introduced  into  the  sacred 
volume,  and  the  false  views  and  doctrines  it  has 
introduced   into   some   of  the   churches,  may   well 
excite  one's  grief.     How,  then,  are  we  to  get  at 
what   we    want  —  a   proper   understanding   of  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible,  throughout  its  multifarious 
books?     What  course  may  we  adopt,  with  a  proli^i.- 
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bilitj  of  profiting  bj  it;   and  what  aids   may  we 
resort  to,  with  a  likelihood  of  finding  them  nsefiil? 

Wo  shall  not  treat  this  part  of  oar  subject  in  a 
strictly  formal  or  scholastic  way,  laying  down  a 
number  of  rules,  and  distributing  them  precisely  ac- 
cording to  their  specific  character  or  their  technical 
object.  We  shall,  on  the  contrary,  treat  it  as  simply 
and  as  practically  as  we  con,  so  that  while  we  may 
hope  to  excite  a  desire  to  study  the  Bible  with  ipnAt, 
wo  mny  not  discourage  even  the  most  diffident  firon 
it,  by  making  it  appear  to  be  a  labour  of  great  mag- 
nitude and  of  considerable  difficulty. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

OP  BBADINO  US  AN  0IU)E11LY  MANNES. 

The  Bible  must  be  read  and  studied  in  an  orderlj^- 
that  is,  in  a  natural  and  continuous  waj.  This 
means  that  the  Bible  must  be  read  as  any  literary 
composition  must  be  read,  if  we  would  get  at  its  real 
meaning,  and  comprehend  the  object  of  its  author. 
This  suggestion  maj,  to  some  persons,  appear  super- 
fluous, or  even  puerile,  such  a  mode  of  reading  being 
the  obvious  and  only  rational  one.  But  the  sugges- 
tion is  not  superfluous,  for  the  opposite  habit  of 
x*eading  prevails  to  a  veiy  large  extent.  The  Bible 
ia  taken  up  for  reading  at  intervals — perhaps  day  by 
day;  and  some  particular  portion  is  selected,  accord- 
ing to  the  feeling  or  caprice  of  the  moment,  and 
that  is  read  and  made  the  subject  of  meditation, 
'with  little  or  no  regard  to  its  connection  with  other 
parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  though  they  may  be  so 
intimately  connected  with  it  that  it  cannot  be 
properly  understood  without  them.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  Biblical  books  are  historical,  and  even 
those  that  are  didactic  and  hortatory  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  local  circumstances  and  other  facts 
and  incidents,  that  to  understand  them,  thoroughly, 
demands  a  knowledge  of  their  historical  relation. 
What  should  we  think  of  a  person  who  plunged  into 
the  middle  of  a  history,  or  commenced  the  reading 
of  it  near  the  end,  instead  of  taking  it  from  the 
beginning,  through  which  only  he  could  rightly 
understand  it?      But  not  less  irrational  is  tke  too 
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preralent  method  of  resding  the  Bible.  We  i 
B&j  that  no  good  can  be  obtained  diroii|^  such 
ing  as  this.  Yon  maj  get  a  sense  oat  of  whi 
read — joa  maj  get  the  right  senae  ;  bat  jon  c 
be  sore  that  70a  do  so,  and  it  most  always  rem 
matter  of  oncertaintj. 

Let  it  be  noted,  howeTer,  that  by  readin 
Bible  in  an  orderly  and  continnoos  way,  we  < 
mean  that  it  shoold  be  read  in  wder  from  b^i 
to  end — from  Genesis  to  Bevelaticm.  It  is  com] 
as  we  have  seen,  of  a  great  variety  of  books 
they  do  not  follow  each  other  in  historical  or  di 
logical  order.  Some  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  historical,  others  are  devotional,  others  prop] 
and  much  that  is  comprised  in  the  two  last  i 
classes  of  books  synchronises  or  falls  in  with  po 
of  the  historical  writings."^  Some  of  the 
Testament  books  are  historical,  the  four  his 
comprised  in  the  Gospels*  synchronise,  bein 
fact,  different  versions  of  the  public  ministry  c 
Saviour ;  while  the  book  of  the  Acts,  which 
prises  a  brief  narrative  of  the  personal  laboi 
the  apostles  and  of  the  planting  of  some  c 
primitive  churches,  is  intimately  connected 
some  of  the  Epistles,  which  are  didactic  and  ] 
tory,  and  throws  much  light  on  many  parts  of 
This  will  suggest  that  the  course  of  reading  p 
to  be  pursued  is  that  which  brings  together 
consecutive,  or,  where  it  can  be  done,  into  syi 
nous  order,  the  several  parts  of  the  sacred  I: 
''  Such  a  method  of  reading,"  says  the  le 
Lightfoot,  'Ms  the  most  satisfactory,  delightsom< 
confirmative  of  the  understanding,  mind,  and  me] 
that  may  be.     This  settles  histories  in  your  n 

*  See  Appendices. 
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this  brings  the  things  as  if  done  before  your  eyes  ; 
this  makes  you  mark  what  else  you  would  not ;  and 
this  suffers  you  not  to  slip  over  the  least  tittle  of  a 
word  ;  and  sometimes,  in  things  of  doubt  and  scruple, 
this  strikes  all  out  of  question."  The  Rev.  George 
Townsend,  Canon  of  Durham,  has  spent  many  years 
of  a  valuable  and  laborious  life  in  arranging  the 
Bible  in  chronological  and  historical  order,  "  in  such 
manner  that  the  Books,  Chapters,  Psalms,  Prophecies, 
Narratives,  etc.,  being  inserted  in  their  respective 
places,  the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume  may  be 
read  as  one  uniform,  consecutive  history."  Anyone 
who  will  make  a  skeleton  of  this  great  work  for 
himself,  will  reap  an  ample  reward  of  his  labour,  in 
the  use  of  it. 

I.  In  the  study  of  the  Gospels,  which,  as  already  said, 
are  so  many  narratives  or  memoirs  of  our  Saviour's 
public  ministry,  the  same  in  substance  but  differing 
in  details,  such  a  digest  and  arrangement  of  their 
several  parts  as  shall  bring  them  into  their  proper 
places,  will  throw  much  light  upon  some  passages 
otherwise  difficult  to  be  understood.  Of  such 
harmonies,  as  they  are  called,  there  are  several  ; 
Doddridge's  is  a  good  one,  especially  for  the  young 
student.  In  the  "  Family  Expositor  **  the  four 
Grospels  are  so  arranged  that  each  incident  and  dis- 
course is  exhibited,  with  all  its  concurrent  circum- 
stances, as  recorded  by  the  sacred  penman,  and  in 
proper  order,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  so  that  no 
clause  in  any  of  the  evangelists  is  omitted,  whilst 
the  several  passages  make  a  connected  sense,  in  due 
grammatical  order,  the  variations  in  phrase  or 
expression  of  one  evangelist  being  thrown  into  the 
.  text  of  another,  but  included  in  brackets,  with  a 
reference  to  the  place  whence  it  is  taken.     T1\\e  \a 
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just  what  is  wanted,  as  an  aid  to  the  profitable  stndj 
of  the  Gospels ;  and  we  therefore  recommend  the 
"  Family  Expositor." 

We  should  not  omit  to  obserre,  that  in  reading 
and  studying  the  Gospel  narrativeSy  numeroos  fadi 
and  circumstances  evidently  calculated  to  excite  on 
admiration  not  less  than  to  inform  our  understanding 
and  affect  our  hearts,  and  which  we  should  otherwiM 
lose  the  benefit  of,  will  be  discovered  and  appreciated, 
if  we  strive  to  realise  the  personal  character,  circam- 
stances,  and  object  of  the  individual  writers,  respee- 
tively.  We  know  of  no  one  who  has  shown  this  ac 
well  and  illustrated  it  so  felicitously  as  Dr.  Alfori 
has  done  in  his  little  book — ''How  to  Study  thf 
New  Testament/'  the  style  and  tone  of  which  are  ai 
chaiming  as  the  substance  is  important,  and  wbid 
no  one  who  desires  to  understand  what  he  readi 
should  fail  to  make  himself  familiar  with. 

"  God,"  he  observes,  "  made  use  of  four  instru* 
ments — four  inspired  men — to  gather  the  facts  ant 
words  into  histories  for  you.  He  did  not  so  inspire 
those  four  that  they  all  wrote  the  same  concerning 
the  same  thing,  or  that  they  all  reported  the  same 
discourse  in  the  same  words.  He  was  pleased  tha< 
they  should  each  look  on  the  fact  from  a  slightiy 
different  point  of  view,  and  each  retain,  or  find  re- 
tained, slightly  differing  groups  of  the  sayings  of 
the  Lord  "  (p.  16).  "  Truth  they  all  told  ;  truth  of 
a  more  precise  and  higher  order  than  narrative 
founded  on  human  accuracy  can  usually  be  ;  but 
each,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
himself  present  at  the  occurrence  of  the  facts,  gave 
them  as  they  impressed  his  own  mind  and  feelings. 
And  so  various  narratives  grew  up,  here  and  there, 
all  showing  in  the  main  form  the  common  testimony 
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which  all  the  Apostles  bore  before  thej  parted  from 
Jemaalemy  but  differently  deflected  from  that  common 
narrative  in  things  indifferent  '^  (p.  30). 

All  this  with  much  more  which  Dr.  Alford  has 
written  on   the   subject,   gives   us   an   idea  of  the 
inspiration  and  uses  of  the  several  Gospels  some- 
what different  from  that  which  puzzles  so  many  who 
have  been  taught  to  look  for  what  is  called  "  plenary 
inspiration  "  in  these  narratives,  every  sentence  and 
word  of  which,  they  believe,  was  immediately  suggested 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.     It  indicates  what  is  most  pro- 
bably the  true  theory  of  inspiration — from  the  gift  of 
which  the  church  derives  such  blessings,  and  from 
the  exercise  of  which,  within  the  limits  the  theory 
assumes,  so  many  proofs  are  afforded  of  the  divine 
origin  and  authenticity  of  the  Biblical  books — ^that 
is,   that   the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
brought  back  to  the  remembrance  of  these  witnesses 
to  Christ  the  things  which  He  had  said  unto  them, 
and  thus  empowered  them  for  the  construction  of  the 
Gospel   narratives,  acted,    though    in    a  high   and 
especial    manner,   in    accordance    with    the    well- 
known  analogy  of  his  other  operations.     '^  He  did 
not  supersede,  but  he  elevated,  their  human  testimony. 
In  delivering  it  they  were  assisted  and  enabled  by 
Him,  but  within  the  limits  of  their  human  characters, 
and  the  evidence  of  their  human  senses."   Hence,  as 
Dr.  Alford  remarks,  "  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  human  testimony  of  each  was  gathered,  would, 
we  may  fairly  presume,  give  a  tinge  to  the  narrative 
itself ;  and  it  would  be  no  wonder  if  great  revulsion 
of  feeling  and  deep  conflicts  of  spirit  left  their  traces 
even  on  the  style  of  the  apostles." 

This  view  of  the  subject  will  also  prepare  us  to 
find  some  apparent  diversities  and  discrepancies  in 
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the  several  narratives,  when  we  compare  the 
each  other.  '^  No  one  of  them,  perhaps,  has 
the  whole  of  the  circumstances  pertaining  to  an 
case  ;  but  each  those  which  particularly  stru 
affected,  and  impressed  him.  Thej  give  U! 
speak,  only  fragments  of  single  groups,  out 
action  of  an  immense  and  crowded  picture ''  (p 
This  diversity  of  view  and  of  description, 
part  of  the  evangelists,  was,  no  doubt,  part  o 
gracious  purpose  in  giving  us  these  writings.  ' 
might  have  been  one  supreme  record,  and  one 
but  this  might  have  been  perilous  for  a  disp( 
and  a  church  which  was  to  regard  not  th( 
but  the  spirit,  and  to  walk  not  by  sight,  but  b' 

(p.  17). 

Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  let  us,  as  : 

throw   ourselves   back    into    the    company 

writers  of  the  Gospels.     Taking  them  one 

let  us  try  and  see  ev^ery thing  with  their  ej 

hear  everything  with   their  ears  ;  that  is,  s 

we  can  realise  their  several  characters  and  • 

stances,  by  carefully  noting  and  weighing  j 

have  written.     Read  each  Gospel  as  you  woi] 

it  if  it  were  written  for  your  especial  info: 

and  instruction  by   a  dear  and  most-valued 

who  wished  to  convey  to  you  his  individual  r 

tions  and  impressions,  about  things  which  he 

more  important  than  any  others  he  could  brin; 

your  notice  and  consideration. 

In  Mark,  who  was  probably  the  earliest 

and  the  companion  of  Peter,   and  who,  mc 

wrote  briefly — that  is,  omitting  many  things 

we  find  recorded  elsewhere — we  have  some  tl 

a  very  minute  and  graphic  description,  not 

by  any  other  evangelist.     Even  in  portions 
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rrative  that  agree  in  substance  with  Matthew  and 
ke  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case.  There  is 
ne  special  feature  in  it  characteristic  of  the  writer, 
lis  can  only  be  discovered  by  reading  his  gospel 
th  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  before  us, 
1  carefully  collating  them.  Dr.  Alford  has  indi- 
ted many  such  cases,  and  from  these  we  select  a 
ry  few,  just  to  suggest  to  the  student  what  he  may 
d,  if  he  but  diligently  search  afjber  it. 
In  ch.  ii.  2,  we  learn  that  '^  there  was  no  more 
)m,  no,  not  so  much  as  about  the  door  J'     In  ch. 

37,  38,  we  have  in  the  description  of  the  storm, 
is  additional  particular,  that  ^'  the  waves  beat  or 
re  beating  into  the  ship,  so  that  it  was  now  filling, 
d  He  was  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship  asleep  on 
3  pillowJ'*  In  ch.  X.  50,  we  read  of  the  blind 
m  on  the  way  out  of  Jericho,  that  ^'  he  cast  away 
r  garment,  and  leaped  up,  and  came  to  Jesus." 
)re  the  minute  particulars,  marked  by  italics,  give 
)  and  reality  to  the  narrative,  and  seem  to  put  us 
the  very  presence  of  the  things  related.  Some- 
les  we  have,  as  Dr.  Alford  remarks,  in  precious  and 
juisite  touches,  the  mental  impressions  of  hearers 

eye-witnesses  imparted  to  us  ;  as  for  instance 
that  great  description  of  our  Lord's  journeying 
Jerusalem,  ch.  x.  32,  "  and  they  were  in  the  way 
xkg  up  to  Jerusalem:  and  Jesus  went  before 
fm,  and  they  were  amazed,  and  as  they  followed 
y  were  afraid.^*  So  also  verses  24,  26,  of  the 
ae  chapter,  where,  after  the  first  declaration  of  the 
Acuity  of  a  rich  man  entering  the  kingdom  of  God^ 
t  read  that  ^^  the  disciples  were  astonished  at  His 
•rds,"  and  after  the  second  and  more  severe  saying, 
it  "  they  were  astonished  out  of  measure.^*  In 
ne  places  this  evangelist  evidently  preserves  the 
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very  words  of  the  Lord,  the  sound  of  which  had 
never  been  forgotten,  as  in  eh.  iii.  17 ;  t.  41 ; 
vii.  11,  34;  ziv.  36  ;  iz.  44,  46,  48.  In  some  cases 
ho  gives  additional  details  of  cirenmBtances,  Gom- 
pnrod  with  the  other  narrators,  as  in  ch.  i.  36 ;  ill. 
22;  xiii.  8;  ziv.  30.  Hence  we  see  that  we  owe 
much  of  vivid  reality  and  exactitude  of  detail  to  this 
one  gospel;  and  we  see,  moreover,  that  what  some  rash 
or  shortsighted  persons  have  adduced  as  evidenee 
of  untruthfulness  and  spuriousness  in  the  gospels, 
furnish,  instead,  irrefragable  and  unlooked-for  prooft 
of  their  truthfulness  and  genuineness. 

In  Matthew,  we  find  the  pious  Jew,  waiting,  jm)- 
bably,  for  tlie  redemption  of  Israel ;  a  publican,  bat 
a  dovout  man,  familiar  with  the  prophetic  writings. 
"  His  thoughts  had  long  dwelt  on  the  glories  sad 
trials  of  God's  people,  and  had  been  wavering  ivith 
ever-increasing  light  and  approximation  to  truth,  till 
those  blessed  forty  days  of  resurrection  joy,  when 
his  eyes  saw  the  King  in  His  beauty,  and  his  esrB 
heard  Ilim  speaking  of '  the  things  pertaining  to  ths 
kingdom  of  God.' "     The  kingdom  of  Heaven  was 
the  great  theme  which  he  took  up,  including  in  it 
the  details  of  the  common  apostolic  narrative.    ^'  It 
was  this  kingdom,  not  in  the  vague  aspirations  of 
an  enthusiastic  Jew — not  as  painted  by  the  oanul 
imagination  of  man — but  in  all  its  spiritual  depth  and 
height,  as  revealed  by  that  Holy  One  who  knoweth 
the  deep  things  of  God.     Its  poverty  and  its  wealth, 
its  meekness  and  its  majesty,  its  shame  and  its  gloiy^ 
its  persecution  and  its  recompense,  all  are  laid  forth 
in  that  gospel,  which  may  well  be  called  the  Charter 
of  the   Constitution   of    the    Church    of   Christ" 
(Alford,  p.  64). 

It  is  in  this  gospel  that  we  find  the  great  body  of 
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t's  popular  teaching.  Here  we  see  Him  as  the 
ited  One^  teaehing  and  preaching  to  the  multi- 
^-as  the  King  and  Prophet,  who  was  to  spring 
Abraham  and  David.     ^'  Never  can  the  evan- 

dwell  too  long  on  His  great  and  glorious  dis- 
BS,"  writes  Dr.  Alford.  "  Wide  as  the  world 
n  and  angels,  deep  as  the  heart  of  God,  woven 
ler  as  to  their  separate  parts  bj  links  of  in- 
able  power,  it   is  from  this  one  alone  of  the 

evangelists  that  we  have  the  great  Sermons  of 
Prophet  of  Galilee  in  all  their  completeness, 
sermon  on  the  mount,  in  chaps,  v.,  vi.,  vii.  ; 
^mmission  given  to  the  Apostles  in  ch.  x. ;  the 
irse  respecting  John  in  ch.  xi.  ;  the  great  series 
irables  in  ch.  xiii. ;  that  other,  spoken  during 
ast  week  of  His  ministry,  in  chaps,  xxi.  and 
;  the  denunciation  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
.  xxiii. ;  the  great  Prophecy  in  ch.  xxiv. ;  com- 
1  by  the  final  parables  and  description  of  the 
tient  of  the  nations  in  ch.  xxv.  ;  all  these,  in 

completeness  and  their  arrangement,  we  owe 
atthew,  besides  many  other  important  parables 
K>rtions  of  our  Lord's  divine  teaching'*  (Alford, 

we  would  make  a  right  use  of  this  gospel,  we 
strive,  in  reading  it,  to  realise  the  conceptions 
1  a  pious  Jew  would  form  of  the  Anointed 
so  long  waited  for  by  the  children  of  Abraham,- 
who  avails  himself  of  every  opportunity  of 
noting  Him  with  the  old  prefigurations  of  Him 
His  work  and  His  kingdom — in  the  writings 
ose  holy  men  of  God  who  spake  as  they  were 
^ily  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  showing  to 
w  ^^  all  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
1  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophets." 
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In  Luke  we  find  the  beloved  phjsician  and  faith- 
ful companion  of  Paul,  who  has  left  us  a  more  com- 
plete narrative  of  the  Lord's  ministry  than  anj  other 
evangelist  has  done,  and  who  has  completed  thst 
narrative  by  the  only  history  we  have  of  the  primi- 
tive church.     Luke  wrote  not  for  the  Jews  onlj, 
nor  chiefly  ;    he  wrote,  as  Paul  laboured,  for  the 
Greeks  also — for  men  of  all  nations  and  times.    It 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  Luke,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  gospel,  plainly  intimates  that  he  was  neither 
an  apostle  nor  an  eye-witness  of  the  transactions  he 
has  recorded,  but  that  he  derived  his  information 
from  those  who  were  so.     If  these  facts  be  borne  Id 
mind,  in  the  study  of  Luke,  we  shall  enter  more 
readily  than  otherwise  into  the  intent  or  purpose  of 
many  parts  of  it.  He,  no  doubt,  wrote  after  both  Mark 
and  Matthew,  and  although  the  latter  wrote  a  very 
comprehensive  narrative,  Luke  inserted  many  things 
which  Matthew  had  omitted,  but  which  were  neces- 
sary for  the  information  of  strangers.     He  always 
has  an  eye  to  strangers  ;  that  is.  Gentiles.     While 
Matthew  traces  the  descent   of   the   Saviour  fixMO 
Abraham  only,  Luke  ascends  to  Adam — the  common 
ancestor.     It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  he  has  inserted 
several  of  our   Lord's  parables  and  discourses  that 
were  particularly  designed  to  encourage  the  faith 
and  hope  of  the  Gentiles,  but  which  had  been  omitted 
by  the  other  evangelists  ;  as  the  parables  of  the  lost 
sheep  and  the  piece  of  silver,  the  prodigal  son,  the 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  the  good  Samaritan,  etc.     We 
cannot  enlarge  upon  this  and  other  topics  which  are 
well  worth  considering  in  relation  to  this  gospel.    It 
must  suffice  to  observe,  that,  to  the  thoughtful  student, 
many  evidences  of  the  care  and  industry  with  which 
Luke  sought  out  and  brings  together,  or  into  their  right 
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places,  facts  and  circumstances  pertaining  to  the 
Lord's  life  and  ministry,  will  present  themselves ; 
and  he  will  see,  too,  that  where  the  writer  coin- 
cides with  the  sequence  of  events  related  by  the 
other  two,  additions  are  constantly  found,  many  of 
them  of  a  very  interesting  kind,  and  calculated  to 
exhibit  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  our  race,  the  Seed 
and  Boot  of  our  humanity. 

To  John's  gospel  we  must  not  go  for  a  narrative 
of  the  public  life  of  the  Saviour,  so  much  as  for  a 
faithful  record  of  those  precious  discourses  and  say- 
ings of  His  which  described  more  clearly  His  divine 
character  and  mission,  and  the  way  of  salvation, 
through  Him.  What  there  is  of  particulars  of  the 
life  of  the  Saviour  in  it  seems  to  have  been  selected 
for  the  bearing  it  had  on  the  evangelist's  great  pur- 
pose, which  was  to  explode  and  tear  to  pieces  that 
false  philosophy  which  had  been  imported  into  the 
Christian  Church,  the  root-en*or  of  which  was  in 
utter  antagonism  to  the  truth  touching  the  person 
and  nature  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  gives  us  no 
genealogy  of  Christ,  "  according  to  the  flesh,"  but 
introdi;pes  us  to  Him  as  He  existed  with  the  Father 
in  awful  but  sublime  solitude  before  the  act  of 
creation — "  In  the  beginning  was  the  word,  and  the 
WOBD  was  with  God,  and  the  word  was  God.  The 
same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things 
were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Him  was  not  any- 
thing made  that  was  made"  (ver.  1 — 3).  "And  the 
WOBD  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we 
beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten 
of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth  "  (ver.  14). 
And  having  thus  brought  before  us  the  incarnate 
WOBD — the  God-man — the  Immanuel  of  ancient 
prophecy — all  that  follows  has  reference  to  this,  and 
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multiplies  the  proofs,  and  illustrates  the  design  and 
importance  of  the  wonderful  and  momentous  tmth^ 
and  leading  to  the  conclusion,  ^'  These  are  written 
that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Chbist,  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life 
through  His  name"  (ch.  xx.  31). 

To  the  thoughtful  reader  and  student  of  this 
gospel,  the  style  in  which  it  is  written  wUl  present 
unusual  charms.  Fluency,  perspicuity,  and  an  im« 
aifected  simplicity,  are  its  characteristics.  All  is 
plain  truth,  divested  of  every  adventitious  ornament 
No  pomp  of  words,  no  labour  of  composition,  no 
smooth  arrangement  of  periods,  are  here  studied. 
Negligently  plain,  and  simple,  and  familiar  in  its 
language,  but  disclosing  the  grandest  ideas,  open* 
ing  the  most  glorious  prospects,  and  fraught  with 
doctrines  of  the  greatest  sublimity-— every  page  of 
this  divine  writing  is  impressed  with  a  spirit  of 
the  purest  love  and  obedience.  John  was  "  the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved,"  and  his  heart  was  Med 
with  a  sense  of  that  divine  love. 

II.  The  connection  between  the  ActsoftheApos* 
ties  and  some  of  the  Epistles  must  be  obvious  to  even 
the  most  cursory  reader  of  the  New  Testament.  Of 
Paul's  travels  and  labours,  especially,  we  have  a  good 
deal  in  the  Acts;  and  a  familiarity  with  these,  and  a 
reference  to  those  parts  of  the  book  which  relate  to 
the  particular  places  and  people  to  whom  the  several 
epistles  were  primarily  addressed,  will  elucidate 
passages  that  occur  in  them.  Those  who  have  read 
Mr.  Bevan's  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  or  Dr.  Mac- 
knight's  History  of  the  Life  of  the'  Apostle,  will  see^ 
this  much  more  clearly  than  they  otherwise  might  do.. 

III.  Of  the  Epistles,  something  additional  must  be 
said,  for  they  are  not  only  of  the  utmost  importance^ 
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ts  unfolding   and  enforcing   the   doctrines  of  the 
Groepel,  and  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  so  as  to 
make  us  wise  unto  salyation,  and  thoroughly  to  fur- 
nish us  for  every  good  work,  but  as  showing,  also, 
the  gradual  deyelopment  of  the  Christian  system, 
from  an   early  period  after   the   ascension   of  our 
Saviour,  to  the  closing  period  of  the  apostolic  age. 
These  books  or  writings,  twenty-one  in  number,  are 
not  placed  in  our  Bibles  in  the  order  of  time  in  which 
they  were  composed,  but  according  to  the  supposed 
precedence  of  the  societies  or  persons  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.     The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  stands 
first,  because  Eome  was  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  come  next,  because 
Corinth  was  renowned  for  its  society,  its  wealth,  and 
its  attractiveness,   through   the   Corinthian   games, 
which    rendered   it  famous  throughout   the   world. 
And  similar  reasons,  no  doubt,  induced  the  arranging 
of  the  -others  of  Paul's  Epistles  in  their  present  order. 
The  Epistle  by  James  was  probably  written  before 
the   first   of  Paurs,    i.e.,  the  First   Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians;   but   it   stands   after   the  whole   of 
them,  as  do  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  though  one  of 
them    was   written,    as    is   thought,    before    Paul's 
Epistles   to   Timothy    and   Titus.      Jude's   Epistle 
comes   last   in   order,  probably  on   account   of    its 
brevity,    for   it   was   certainly   written   before   the 
Epistles  of  John,  which  preceded  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  only  a  year  or  two. 

To  study  these  writings  with  profit,  then,  we 
should  take  them  in  chronological  order,  with  such 
historical  lights*  as  we  can  get  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  or  from  extraneous  sources,  and  noting 
the  places  from,  and  the  circumstances  under,  which 
they  were  written.      This  will  place  the  books  in  the 
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following  order: — JameSy  Istand  Snd  ThoMaloniia^ 
Gralatianfly  Ist  CorinthianSy  Bomani^  2iid  Coria^ 
ihianfl,  Ephesians,  PhilippianBy  GoloflsiaDi^  FhiknM^ 
Hebrews,  Ist  Peter,  Titus,  Ist  Timothj,  2iid  Peta^ 
2nd  Timothy,  Jude,  Ist,  2nd,  and  8rd  John.  Hi 
these  may  be  added  the  Epistles  which  the  writerif 
the  Book  of  Bevelation  was  directed  to  addresi  41 
the  seven  churches  in  Asia,  comprised  in  the  seoaol 
and  third  chapters  of  that  wonderful  bode,  and  oQi^ 
sisting  of  the  words  of  the  glorified  Saviour  himseifi- 
In  studying  these  writings  the  following  sagger 
tions  should  be  noted: — 

I.  Attentively  and  repeatedly  read  the  wiok 
epistle  throughy  so  as  to  get  a  general  and  con- 
nected  view  of  its  scope  and  purpose.  ' 

(1.)  The  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses  shoull 
be  disregarded.  Each  epistle  should  be  read  as  irs 
would  read  a  letter  from  a  friend,  and  that  three  or 
four  times  over,  without  interruption,  until  tlM 
whole  object  or  purpose  of  the  epistle  becomes 
clear.  From  such  a  perusal  and  re-perusal,  we 
«hall  obtain  a  right  knowledge  of  the  author's  scopes 
tind  an  acquaintance  with  his  general  argument;  for 
as  it  has  been  well  said,  the  composition  of  such  a 
work  cannot  have  been  fortuitous;  it  must  havebeoi 
put  together  by  some  effort  of  the  mind;  and  we 
discover  in  its  connections,  such  as  they  are,  indica- 
tions of  the  purpose  for  which  the  effort  was  made. 
In  his  preface  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  Mr.  Locke 
explains  the  method  he  adopted  of  studying  this 
important  part  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  is 
worth  knowing  and  worth  trying,  by  all  who  would 
read  the  epistles  to  advantage.  After  having  been 
convinced,  by  long  experience,  that  the  ordinary 
mode  of  reading  a  chapter,  and  then  consulting  a 
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sommeDtator  upon  it,  failed  in  giving  him  a  just 
M)nception   of    the   Bense  of  an    epistle,    he   saw 
ilainlj,  after  he  began  once  to  reflect  upon  it,  that  if 
uiyone  should  now  write  him  a  letter,  as  long  as  St. 
Paul's  to  the  Bomans,  concerning  such  a  matter  as 
ihat  is,   in   a  style  as  foreign  and  expressions  as 
lubious  as  his  seem  to   be,  if  he  should  divide  it 
nto  fifteen  or  sixteen  parts  or  chapters,  and  read 
3ne  of  them  to-day,  and  another  to-morrow,  and  so 
)n,  it  was  ten  to  one  that  he  should  never  come  to  a 
dear  comprehension  of  it.     The  way  to  understand 
Jie  mind  of  him  that  wrote  it,  he  observes,  would 
)e  to  read  the  whole  letter  through,  from  one  end  to 
he  other,  all  at  once,  to  see  what  was  the  main 
iubject   and   tendency   of  it;  or,  if  it  had  several 
>arts  or   purposes   in  it,  not  dependent  one  upon 
mother,  nor  in  a  subordination  to  one  chief  aim  and 
tnd,  to  discover  what  those  different  matters  were, 
nd   where   the   writer   concluded   one  and   began 
Bother;  and  if  there  were  any  necessity  of  dividing 
he  letter  into  parts,  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  them. 
n  the   prosecution  of  his  idea,   this  eminent  man 
etermined    upon    reading    each    of     the    epistles 
btrough,  at  one  sitting,  and  to  mark,  as  well  as  he 
ras  able,  the  drift  and  design  of  the  writer.     And 
y  persevering  in  this  plan  he  at  length  obtained  a 
;ood  general  view  of  the  apostle's  main  purpose  in 
mting  the  chief  branches  of  his  discourse,  of  the 
rguments  used,  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  whole. 
It  is  thus  we  should  aim,  in  this  reading,  to  dis- 
over  the  particular  object  or  design,  which  most 
nriters  on  hermeneutics  call  the  scope,  of  the  writer 
—first,  of  the  entire  epistle,  and  then    of    parti- 
ular  parts  of  it.      Where  this  is  expressed  in  so 
aany  words,  our  labour  will  be  less.     Thus,  Peter 
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expressly  declares  the  scope  or  design  of  one  of  his 
epistles:  —  "This   second  epistle,  beloyed,  I    now 
write  unto  you,  in  which  I  stir  up  jour  pure  minds 
by  way  of  remembrance,  that  ye  may  be  ntindjul  of 
the  words  which  were  spoken  before  by  the  holj 
prophets,    and    of    the    commandment    of    us  the 
apostles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  "  (ch.  iii.  1).    So 
also   John,    in   his   first   epistle:  —  "These   tilings 
have  I  written  unto  you  concerning  them  that  seduce 
you "   (chap.  ii.  14).     But   sometimes,   and   gene- 
rally, in  fact,  the  scope  of  the  epistle  is  only  to  be 
deduced  from  the  references  or  allusions  to  historiol 
circumstances  which  the  writer  makes.     Take  tho 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  as  an  example  of  this: — 
1.  The  writer  mentions  (verses  3 — 8)  the  converflion 
of  the   Colossians,    effected   under  the  ministry  of 
Epaphras,  and  the  accounts  that  had  been  given  to 
him  by  that  servant  of  God  concerning  the  present 
state  of  their  church.     2.  He  declares  (ii.  1)  that 
he  endured  a  great  conflict  for  those  churches  which 
he  had  not  seen  in  the  fiesh,  and  amongst  the  rest 
for  this  church.     No  means,  therefore,   could  have 
been   adopted   better    calculated   to   strengthen  the 
Colossians  than  letters  from  himself,  who  was  now 
absent  and  a  prisoner.     8.  He  intimates  (ii.  7,  8) 
that  the  church  was   at   that   time   troubled  with 
"  enticing  words,  philosophy,  and  vain  deceit,  after 
the  rudiments  of  the  world."     He  also  shows,  by 
borrowing  arguments  from  evangelical  doctrines,  in 
order  to  combat  legal  teachers,  and  by  the  inferences 
which  he  draws  from  those  arguments,  that  certain 
Judaising  teachers  burthened  the  consciences  of  the 
Colossian  converts,  by  enjoining  on  them  the  obser- 
vance of  the  ceremonial  law,  the  necessity  of  cir- 
cumcision   (ver.    11),   of   keeping   particular  days 
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(ver.   16),  and  of  abstaining  from  diyers  kinds  of 

meats  fver.  16 — ^21);  from  which,  as  an  intolerable 

yoke,  the  apostles  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  de- 

Kver  the  Colossian  Chnrch  (compare  Acts  xy.  with 

Cral.  V.  3,  4,  etc.).     4.  If  we  rightly  consider  what 

is  said  of  Epaphras,  at  the  commencement  and  con* 

dasion  of  the  epistle,  we  shall  probably  infer  that 

while  he  was   earnestly   commending   to  Paul  the 

&ith    and   loye   of   the   new    converts,   and   while 

glowing  with  holy  zeal  for  their  welfare,  he  moved 

the  apostle,  by  his  entreaties,  to  despatch  his  letter 

to   Colosse   and   Laodicea  (ch.   i.  8;  iv.    12,    13). 

These  points  being  noted,  we  ascertain  the  scope  of 

the  epistle,  which  was,  that  Paul,  in  obedience  to 

his  duty  as  an  apostle,  might  confirm  the  Colossian 

Converts  in  the  doctrines  of  faith,  and  in  seeking 

afiter  that  holiness  which  flows  from  them.     It  was^ 

%Lbo,  that   he   might  seasonably  heal  the   breaches 

made  by  Jewish  errors,  which  had  spread,  and  were 

perhaps  still  prevailing;  and  that  he  might  deliver 

the  church  from  the  evils  which  those  errors  had 

induced,  as  well  as  avert  from  it  those  which  he 

foresaw  would  be  consequent  on  this  vain  deceit. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  whole  structure  of  the  epistle. 

that  the  main  reason  the  apostle  had  for  so  carefully 

confirming  the  Colossians  in  the  purer  doctrines  of 

the  faith,  was  a  fear  lest  they  should  be  injured  by 

the  pernicious   teaching   of  heretical  men.     Hence 

this,  like  several  other  of  Paul's  epistles,  has  been 

termed   polemical;  and  the  apostle  himself . makes 

all  the  doctrines  stated  have  reference  to  it,  when  he 

says,  "  This  I  say,  lest  any  man  should  beguile  you 

with  enticing  words  ^'  (ii.  4). 

(2.)  In  order  to  ascertain  the  scope  or  design  of  a 
particular   passage,    the   whole    context    should   bo 
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carefully  examined,  and  we  shall  sometimes  find  it 
expressly  stated  there.  Thus,  to  understand  1  Cor.  x. 
26—29,  we  must  refer  back  to  ch.  viU.  1 — 4^  wfaore 
the  writer's  purpose  in  this  part  of  the  letter  is 
clearly  pointed  out.  Sometimes  the  design  of  s 
particular  passage  is  determined  by  the  concluding 
inference  deduced  by  the  writer,  as  in  Bom.  iiu  28— 
"  Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  bj 
faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,"  which  clearly 
defines  the  scope  of  the  passage.  This  will  suggest 
that  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  pa^ 
tides  "then,"  "wherefore,"  "therefore,"  "seeing 
that,"  etc. 

(3.)  Where  the  scope  or  design  cannot  be  asco^ 
tained  from  the  writer  himself,  it  must  be  sought 
from   external   sources.      This,    and   something  of 
what  has   been  already    said,   will  apply    to  other 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  though  not  so  generally 
as  to  the  epistles.     Nevertheless,  it  will  often  apply. 
As  to  the  suggestion  now  made  for  deriving  infor- 
mation from  other  sources  than  the  writing  itself,  in 
order  to  get  at  its  scope  and  meaning,  it  m&j  be 
observed,  that  to  know  that  at  the  time  John  wrote 
his  Gospel  the  Gnostic  heresy  was  spreading  itself 
through  the  Church,  and  to  be  acquainted,  also,  wi& 
the  leading  features  of  that  corruption  of  religioOi 
will  assist  us  to  the  understanding  of  some  passages 
in  that  important  book;  as  a  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  Church  at  Corinth  will  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  epistles  addressed  to  it  by  Paul,  in 
which  he  would,  of  course,  refer  to  their  errors  and 
dissensions.     So  we  shall  perceive  the  force  and 
beauty  of  many  of  the  expressions  in  Ps.  xcvi.  and 
cv.,  by  ascertaining  from  1  Chron.  xvi.  that  they 
were  sung  on  occasion  of  the  ark  being  brought  np 
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)  Jerusalem  hj  David.  The  same  maj  be  said  of 
le  Prophetic  books,  which  will  be  considerably 
ucidated  by  obsenring  the  circumstances  which 
illed  forth  the  several  predictions,  and  the  state  of 
lings  to  which  thej  had  an  immediate  reference. 

(4.)  We  may  succeed  in  discovering  the  chief  pur- 
ose  of  a  writer,  however,  and  rightly  apprehend 
be  tenor  or  scope  of  his  arguments;  but  we  may, 
i  the  same  time,  mistake  the  meaning  of  some  of 
ds  words  and  phrases,  and  thus  get  widely  astray 
ram  the  truth.  How  may  we  best  guard  against 
his,  and  ascertain  the  true  sense  of  the  inspired 
ext?  As  already  observed,  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
oireign  language,  and  a  language,  too,  of  which  we 
re  presumed  to  be  ignorant.  In  this  case,  we  must, 
s  some  measure,  but  not  wholly,  depend  upon  others. 
^e  may  take  the  authorised  English  version,  and 
riih  confidence  rely  upon  it  as  a  faithful  and  gene- 
ftlly  correct  translation,  although  it  sometimes  fails, 
s  we  have  seen,  to  convey  the  exact  or  the  full 
mse  of  the  original.  Well,  then,  taking  the  Eng- 
sh  Bible,  and  having  read  the  whole  and  each  par- 
colar  part  of  it,  through  and  through,  as  has  been 
iggested,  so  as  to  have  discovered  pretty  clearly 
16  precise  and  immediate  or  particular  purpose  and 
bject  of  each  writer,  we  may  then  set  ourselves  to 
ivestigate  more  particularly  the  exact  meaning  of 
idividual  words  and  phrases.  In  order  to  this,  we 
hould 

n.  Carefully  consult  the  context,  or  observe  the 
onnection  in  which  the  particular  word  or  phrase 
iands. 

How  often  we  find  persons  who  really  love  the 
Bible,  and  who  would  treat  it  reverently  and  as 
i)ecometh  the  word  of  6od^  snatching  at  a  few  of 
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its  words,  as  if  they  stood  alone,  like  independent 
aphorisms,  and  applying  them  to  purposes  to  which 
they  do  not  belong,  and  with  which,  indeed,  tiiej 
haye  nothing  to  do.     This  impropriety  wonld  not  be 
committed,  if  it  were  always  borne  in  mind,  as  it 
should  be,  that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  every  Terse 
forms  part  of  a  continuous  coherent  narrative  er 
discourse,  the  sense  of  which  is  limited  by  the  eon^ 
text,    which,    therefore,    furnishes   the  key  to  its 
proper  sense  and  meaning.     In  very  many  eu», 
indeed,  as  Professor  Stuart  observes,  the  evidenee  <rf 
what  critics  call  the  usus  loquendi,  that  is,  the  nmul 
meaning  of  words — the  meaning  which  use  attaohei 
to  them — is  itself  built  upon  the  context.     **We 
adopt  the  opinion  that  the  usus  loquendi  sanctioDS 
this  or  that  particular  sense,  because  the  context 
clearly  shows  that  such  a  meaning  is  to  be  assigned 
to  it,  and  that  no  other  can  be  given  without  ren- 
dering  the  sense  frigid  and  inept.     Moreover,  die 
general  scope  of  an  author  does  not  forbid  the  ad- 
mission of  a  great  variety  of  arguments,  illustrationi, 
and  episodes  into  the  intermediate  parts  of  a  dis- 
course, so  that  one  is  far  more  certain  of  giving  a 
sense  that  is  congruous,  by  consulting  the  immedittB 
context,  than  by  consulting  the  general  scope  of  the 
whole.     Both,  no  douot,  are  to  be  regarded;  but  of 
the  two,  the  former  is  by  far  the  most  important 
means  of  assistance."      The  only  caution,  perhi^ 
that  need  be  given  in  thus  fixing  the  sense  of  words 
by  a  reference  to  the  context,  is  this — that  violence 
must  not  be  done  to  a  word,  by  forcibly  subjecting  it 
to  the  context,  against  etymology,  analogy,  the  roles 
of  grammar,  and  the  nature  of  language. 

Two  or  three  illustrations  of  the  use  of  this  role 
will  show  its  importance. 
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(1.)  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
^h.  xi.  6)  says,  '^  Without  faith,  it  is  impossible 
»  please  Grod."  That  this  is  not  the  faith  he 
peaks  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (ch.  iv., 
ad  elsewhere),  that  is,  justifying  or  saving  faith, 
I  evident  from  the  words  that  follow,  to  the  end  of 
le  chapter,  as  well  as  from  the  words  that  follow, 
1  the  same  verse,  and  by  which  the  sense  of  the 
^ord  faith  is  limited — ''For  he  that  cometh  to  Grod 
lust  believe  that  He  is,  and  that  He  is  a  rewarder  of 
hem  that  diligently  seek  Him."  Our  Saviour  said 
0  the  Pharisees,  (Matt,  xxiii.  23,)  Ye  "have  omitted 
he  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy, 
nd  yiwVA," — ^not  belief,  but  fidelity^  as  the  imme- 
iiate  context  shows.  In  like  manner,  Paul  says, 
Bom.  xiv.  23,)  "  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin," 
—not  justifying  faith,  as  the  context  from  verse  14 
0  the  end  shows,  but  a  full  persuasion  of  the  lawful- 
lesB  of  the  thing  done. 

(2.)  In  John,  (vi.  53,)  we  read,  "Then  said 
fesus  unto  them.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
tzcept  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
Irink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."  The 
loman  Catholics  interpret  this  literally,  and  found 
heir  great  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  upon 
t.  If  the  context,  in  the  following  verses,  be  read 
hrough,  however,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  words  are 
x>  be  taken  figuratively  ;  and  especially  is  this  clear 
&om  ver.  63,  "It  is  the  spirit  [spiritual  signification] 
that  quickeneth  ;  the  fiesh  [carnal,  literal  significa- 
tion] profiteth  nothing  ;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto 
you  are  spirit  [to  be  taken  in  a  spiritual  sense]  and  are 
life."  (see  ver.  47-56). 

(3.)  There  are  other  passages  in  the  Gospels  that 
have  been,  and  still  are,  the  cause  of  some  perplexity 
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to  roaderfly  who  soe  clcarlj  enough  that  they  cannot 
interpret  them  literally,  and  as  of  universal  obli- 
fixation  on  Christian  believers,  but  who,  neverthe- 
U\HH,  can  assign  no  reason  other  than  their  sense 
of  the  impossibility  of  fully  obeying  theniy  for 
taking  them  in  a  low  or  loose  sense,  and  making 
what  is  precise  and  specific  something  quite  genenL 
For  example,  we  read  in  Matt.  v.  39^-42,  "  Whoso- 
over  hIiuII  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 
liim  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee 
ut  tlio  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy 
cloak  also,"  and  so  on.  Nothing  can  be  more  pre- 
cise or  emphatic  than  these  words,  and  to  interpret 
them  so  as  to  divest  them  of  their  specific  or  extet 
meaning,  is  to  take  a  liberty  with  them  that  is  not 
only  without  warrant,  but  that  is  pregnant  with 
positive  evil ;  for  if  we  take  such  a  liberty  with  one 
]Hif^Hago,  because  we  feel  that  we  cannot  submit  our- 
HolvcH  to  its  obligation,  why  not  with  other  passages, 
for  no  better  reason,  and  thus  lower  the  Christisn 
standard  to  our  imperfect,  and,  it  may  be,  criminally 
sinful  condition?  A  similar  remark  will  apply  to 
such  ])aHsagcs  as  Luke  xii.  33  :  '^  Sell  that  ye  have, 
and  give  alms,"  with  the  injunctions  in  the  three  or 
ibur  verses  that  follow,  which  every  one  feels  would 
disqualify  him  altogether  for  the  every-day  duties  of 
life,  if  ho  wore  literally  to  obey  them.  Hence,  each 
ono  takes  the  injunctions  with  such  limitations  as  he 
pleases,  and  in  so  doing  sets  at  defiance  all  just 
principles  of  interpretation,  and  weakens  the  obli- 
gations of  the  Christian  life.  L6t  it  be  always 
understood,  that  the  literal  or  grammatical  meaning 
of  words  is  the  true  meaning,  unless  they  have  those 
properties  that  are  proper  to  figurative  or  tropical 
expressions,  or  other  words  show  them  to  be  used 
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fignrativelj  or  tropicallj,  which  is  not  so  in  any  of 
these  passages.     Are  they  then  to  be  accepted  in 
their  literal    sense  ?     They    are.       And    if    they 
are  addressed  to  us,  we  must  obey  them,  or  we  do 
Dot  keep  the  commandments  of  Christ,  and  are  none 
of  His.  Do  you  say,  as  many  of  the  disciples  said,  of  a 
memorable  but  mysterious  discourse  of  the  Lord's,  as 
recorded  by  John,   (ch.  vi.  60,)  "  This  is  an  hard 
saying;  who  can  hear  it?"     The  precepts  referred 
to  were,  no  doubt,  hard  sayings  for  those  upon  whom 
bhe  obligation  of  obserying  them  was  laid,  and  they 
had  hard  struggles  and  went  through  much  suffering 
to  observe  them.     But  that  obligation  is  not  laid 
upon  us.     The  words  of  the  precepts  are  not  ad- 
dressed to  us  ;    and  we  may,  as  we  should  do,  inter- 
pret them  literally,  and  feel  no  condemnation  for 
not  obeying  them.     A  reference  to  the  context  of  all 
the  passages  referred  to  will  show  that  they  were 
addressed,  not  to  the  multitudes  who  were  present, 
ukd  who  were  addressed  in  some  parts  of  the  dis- 
courses in  which  the  precepts  are  found,  but  to  our 
Lord's  disciples ;  t.c,  the  seventy,  who  were  sent 
forth  as  the  first  apostles,  and  some  of  whom  were 
to  become  the  life-devoted  apostles  of  Christ,  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  from  city  to  city,  and  under  circum- 
stances  altogether   inconsistent   with    attention    to 
worldly   affairs,    and  with   promises  of  miraculous 
support.     And  they  were  not  only  to  be  freed  from 
all  worldly  care,  giving  themselves  wholly  to  Christ's 
work  ;  they  were  also  to  be,  in  other  respects,  the 
evident  objects  of  the  Lord's  special  and  peculiar 
favour.     Hence  the  injunctions  touching  their  non- 
resistance  and  their  meek  and  patient  submission  to 
personal  violence  and  other  evil — "  I  say  unto  you, 
that  ye  resist  not  evil:  but  whosoever  shall  smite 
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thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also,** 
and  80  on.     The   "disciples"  who  were  thus  ad- 
dressed in  the  hearing  of  the  mnltitnde  (Matt  t., 
Luke  vi.)  were  those  who  were  to  be  baptised  into 
the  special  work  of  evangelising  the  worlds  through 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  reconciliation  and 
peace; — thej  were  to  be  reviled,  and  persecuted,  and 
cast  out  as  evil,  because  they 'so  preached  it,  andai 
the  prophets  were  before  them;  and  it  was  fifctisg 
that  they  should  pre-eminently  exemplify,  in  ihdr 
own  persons,  the  object  and  tendency  of  the  divine 
precepts,  and  the  humanising  and  transforming  spirit 
of  that  Gospel.     Under  the  peculiar  circnmstanoeB 
in  which  they  were  to  be  placed,  a  peculiar  coimrt 
of  conduct  might  be  required  of  them,  as  no  doubt  it 
was  ;  and  a  reference  to  the  fact  will  help  to  plaoe 
some  things  in  the  Gospels  in  a  clearer  light  than 
they  would  otherwise  appear  in.     It  may  be  well  to 
suggest,  however,  that  the  fact  of  these  and  several 
other  passages  in  our  Lord's  discourses  being  im- 
Diiediately   addressed   to   those   to   be  employed  u 
apostles,  affords  no  reason  against  our  taking  from 
them   lessons  of  instruction  for  ourselves.      Thej 
show  us  the  great  design    and  spirit  of  the  Grospd, 
and  suggest   that   the  nearer  we  approach  to  the 
standard  of  its  excellency  the  more  we  shall  approve 
ourselves   in   the   sight  of  our  great   Master  and 
Lord. 

III.  Another  material  aid  towards  the  profitable 
study  and  proper  understanding  of  the  Bible,  and 
one  very  nearly  allied  to  that  we  have  just  been 
considering,  is  to  be  found  in  a  diligent  and  dis- 
criminating COLLATION  OP  PARALLEL  PASSAGES — ^the 

comparing    of  Scripture  with  Scripture,    as  Paul 
spesJLS  of  ** comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual." 
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The  rule  we  have  jnst  been  dwelling  upon,  is 

for  comparing  a  passage  with  its  context;  or,  rather, 

for  Interpreting  a  passage  hj  the  aid  of  its  context. 

The  one  we  now  proceed  to  notice  is  for  comparing 

a  passage  with  whatever  other  passage  or  passages 

may  be  deemed  capable  of  throwing  light  upon  it. 

Some  help  in  doing  this  may  be  got  from  the  parallel 

passages,  as  thej  are  called,  that  are  printed  in  the 

margin  of  some  of  our  Bibles  ;  and  if  nothing  better 

can  be  had  recourse  to,  they  should  be  used.     Many 

years  ago  we  became  conscious  of  the  value  of  this 

aid  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  also  of  the  great 

loss  of  time,  and,  sometimes,  of  the  distraction  of 

mind,  occasioned  by  searching  out  first  one  passage 

and  then  another  from  the  margin  of  a  Bible  ;  some 

of  the  references  being  to  passages  that  are  not  at 

all  to   be  deemed  parallelisms ;     and   we   devoted 

between    three    and   four  years   to    the    bringing 

together  of  what  we  believed  to  be  all  the  really 

parallel  passages  to  each  verse  or  part  of  a  verse  in 

the  New  Testament,  and  constructing  a  commentary 

upon  it  by  means  of  these  alone,  printing  them  in 

words  at  length.*     The  labour  of  doing  this  was 

great,  but  the  reward  was  great  also.     The  work 

not  only  greatly  instructed  and  still  instructs  us,  but 

it  has   proved  to  be   of  some  value  to   ministers, 

especially  in  the  English  Church,  the  permission 

that  was  obtained  for  us  by-  the  present  Bishop  of 

Winchester,  to  dedicate  it  to  the  King,   together 

with  the  patronage  of  bishops  and  other  dignitaries 

in  the  establishment,  having  commended  it  to  their 

special  notice.      But  where  a  student  cannot  do  this 

for  himself,  nor  obtain  the  use  of  such  a  book,  he 

must  do  the  best  he  can  to  supply  its  place  ;  and  he 

*  Scientia  Biblica.    3  vols.    8yo. 
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maj   do  much,   if   the  following    saggestionfl  be 
attended  to:— 

(1.)  Anj  doubtful  word,  phrase,  or  sentence  should 
be  compared  with  the  like  words,  phrases,  or  sen- 
tences in  the  same  book  or  writing  ;  and  next,  with 
those  in  other  writings  by  the  same  anthor.  I^  ftr 
example,  we  meet  with  any  doubtful  or  ambiguoiu 
expression  in  John's  gospel,  or  in  one  of  his  epistlei^ 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  compare  it  with 
similar  expressions  in  the  same  book  or  writing. 
And  this  should  be  done  with  all  the  bookSi 
B7  thus  carefully  collating  and  comparing  the 
parallel  passages  —  words,  sentences,  expressions  or 
forms  of  speech — we  shall,  in  all  probability,  get  rid 
of  the  ambiguity,  if  there  is  any  ;  and  if  there  is  ^ 
none,  then  we  shall  get  a  better  and  clearer  percep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  passage — perhaps  of  the 
passages — compared  together.  If  we  fail  in  tfais^  or 
do  not  altogether  succeed,  then  we  should 

(2.)  Compare  the  passage  with  what  may  be 
deemed  parallel  passages  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible. 
The  only  suggestion  to  be  made  here  is,  that  in  com- 
paring any  passage  with  passages  in  other  bookfl, 
referring  to  the  same  subject,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  gradual  development  of  revelation,  and  interpret 
the  less  perfect  by  the  more  perfect,  and  not  vice 
versa.  We  shall  have  something  further  to  say  on 
ithiB  suggestion  by-and-bye. 

(3.)  Two  or  three  examples  of  the  aid  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  comparison  of  Scripture  with  Scrip- 
-ture,  will  show  its  great  value.  In  2  Pet.  ii.  1,  we 
Tead,  "  There  shall  be  false  teachers  among  you,  who 
privily  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  deny- 
ing the  Lord  that  bought  them."  .Unitarian  exposi* 
tors  refer    the    latter    clause   in  this  sentence   to 
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jU>d,    as  contradistinguished  from  Christ,  to  whom 
he  orthodox  refer  it.     The  former  class  of  critics 
explain  the  passage,  that  God  may  be  said  to  have 
>ought   or   redeemed  Christians   out  of  slayerj,    in 
ike  manner  as  He  is  represented  to  have  redeemed 
ihe  Israelites  out  of  the  slavery  of  Egypt.     They 
ihus  deprive  the  passage  of  all  reference  to  Christ 
md  His  sacrifice.     Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
word  "  Lord ''  may  here  apply  to  the  Father,  as  dis- 
inguished  from  Christ.     In  itself,  the  word  will  not 
lelp  us  to  refer  it  to  its  subject.     Well,  then,  who 
s  it  that  is  said  to  have  bought  us  ?     The  word 
aranslated  "  bought,^'  in  this  passage,  occurs  a  great 
nany  times  in  the  New    Testament,  but  it  is  not 
mce  applied  to  God  the  Father.      That  circumstance 
iumishes  a  tolerably  good  presumption  that  it  is  not 
ipplied  to  Him  by  Peter.     Will  his  writings  help  us 
to  its  application,  by  any  parallel  passage  ?     They 
prill.     In  his  first  epistle   (ch.  i.  18,   19)   we  read^ 
*  Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  ye  were  not  redeemed 
Mrith  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  from  your 
rain  conversation  received  by  tradition  from  your 
Taihers,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of 
\  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot.^^     It  must 
be  noted,   however,   that  the   word  here  rendered 
'*  redeemed ''  is  not  the  same  word  that  is  rendered 
"  bought "  in  the  passage  in  the  second  epistle,  for 
which  we  are  seeking  parallels.     It  is  not  what  is 
called  a  verbal  parallelism,  therefore.     It  is  a  real 
parallelism  —  a  parallelism   of    subject  ;  and    this 
description  of  parallelism  is   sometimes  more    im- 
portant in  the  elucidation  of  a  passage  than  the  other 
kind  is.     Well,  then,  what  help  do  we  get  by  colla- 
ting the  one  passage  with  the  other  ?     Let  us  see. 
The  word  rendered  "  redeemed,"  in  the  first  epistle^ 
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signifies  to  frecy  to   emancipate^  to  set  at  liberty. 

But  does  not  that  include  the  idea  of  purchasing  -r 
of  buying  ?  We  think  it  does  ;  and  we  think,  more- 
over, that  this  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  redemption  is  said  to  be  by 
"  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  Iamb  withont 
blemish  and  without  spot "  — *  a  phrase  which  carries 
the  mind  at  once  to  the  Book  of  Revelation  (ch.  v. 
6 — 10),  where  the  writer  describes  the  "  four  living 
creatures,"  symbols  of  the  Gentile  nations,  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  the  "four*and- twenty 
elders,"  symbols  of  the  elect  of  God,  or  the  spiritoal 
worshippers,  as  falling  down  before  the  Lamb,  and 
singing  a  new  song,  saying,  "  Thou  art  worthy  to 
take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof ;  fior 
thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  G^d  by  thy 
blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people, 
and  nation."  Peter  says  we  were  "  redeemed  with 
the  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blenush 
and  without  spot."  The  Revelation  says  the  Lamb, 
t.c,  Christ,  "  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his  blood.**  Are 
not  these  two  passages  completely  parallel?  No 
doubt.  But,  then,  what  of  the  passage  in  the 
second  of  Peter,  that  is  under  consideration?  The 
word  there  is  '^  bought  '^ :  in  these  two  passages  it  is 
"redeemed."  Well,  if  we  are  not  satisfied  to  take 
the  words  as  synonymous,  we  need  not  do  so  ;  for 
in  the  Revelation,  the  word  rendered  **  redeemed"  is 
the  same  word  in  the  original  as  that  which  in  the 
second  of  Peter  is  rendered  "bought"  (agerazo). 
Other  passages  might  be  cited  as  parallels,  and  as 
helping  to  show  that  it  is  Christ  who  is  represented 
as  having  "  bought"  us  —  purchased  us — redeemed 
us,  as  Acts  XX.  28  ;  Gal.  iii.  13  ;  iv.  5;  in  both  of 
which  passages  in  the  Galatians  Paul  uses  the  same 
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word  as  Peter  uses,  though  our  translation  has 
"  bought "  in  one  passage,  and  *^  redeemed  "  in  the 
others.  But  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  multiply  passages. 
Enough  has  been  done  to  show  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture, 
eepeciallj  in  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  will  often  not  only  help  us  to 
the  true  sense  of  a  word,  which,  but  for  this  aid, 
might  be  wrongly  interpreted,  but  also  enable  us  to 
discover  the  true  meaning  of  passages,  which,  but 
for  the  light  thus  thrown  upon  them,  would  seem 
contradictory  to  the  truth,  and  cause  perplexity  and 
distress  to  the  conscientious  reader  of  the  Bible. 

No  one  who  has  not  largely  used  this  aid  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  can  duly  estimate  its  value. 
Bishop  Horsley  has  not,  we  believe,  exaggerated  it 
when  he  says,  "  It  should  be  a  rule  with  everyone 
who  would  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  advantage 
and  improvement,  to  compare  every  text  which  may 
seem  either  important  for  the  doctrine  it  may  contain, 
or  remarkable  for  the  turn  of  expression,  with  the 
parallel  passages  in  other  parts  of  Holy  Writ  ;  that 
is,  with  the  passages  in  which  the  subject  matter  is 
the  same,  the  sense  equivalent,  or  the  turn  of  ex- 
pression similar.  I  will  not  scruple  to  assert,"  he 
adds,  "  that  the  most  illiterate  man,  if  he  can  but 
read  his  English  Bible,  and  will  take  the  pains  to 
read  it  in  this  manner,  will  not  only  attain  all  that 
practical  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  his  salva- 
tion, but,  by  God's  blessing,  he  will  become  learned 
in  everything  relating  to  his  religion,  in  such  a 
degree  that  he  will  not  be  liable  to  be  misled  either 
by  the  refined  arguments  or  the  false  assertions  of 
those  who  endeavour  to  engraft  their  own  opinions 
upon  the  oracles  of  God.     Let  him  study  the  books 
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of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  manner  I 
recommend,  and  let  him  never  cease  to  pray  for  the 
illumination  of  that  spirit  by  which  those  books 
were  dictated,  and  the  whole  compass  of  abstnue 
philosophy  and  recondite  history  shall  furnish  no 
argument  with  which  the  perverse  will  of  man 
shall  bo  able  to  shake  that  learned  Christian's 
faith." 

(4.)  The  consideration  of  the  aid  to  be  derived  from 
a  diligent  and  careful  comparison  of  parallel  passage>» 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  suggests  a  rule  which 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  use  of  it^  any  more 
than  it  must  be  in  any  other  part  of  our  Scriptore 
reading  and  studies;  that  is,  that  the  earlier  portUmt 
of  the  divine  revelation  are  to  be  interpreted  by  tke 
latery  and  not  the  later  by  the  earlier.     There  was 
a  gradual  development  of  God's  will  and  purpose 
towards  man,  from  the  dawning  light  conveyed  in 
the  gracious   promise  of  the  seed  of  the  woman, 
who  was  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head  (Gen.  iii.  15), 
to  the  full  meridian  blaze  of  that  revelation  whidi 
the  glorified  Redeemer  closed  by  sending  His  angel 
to  testify  to  the  churches  the  precious  and  important 
things  comprised  in  the  last  book  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  reading  and  keeping  of  which  we  may 
confidently  look  for  the  blessing  of  our  Lord  (ch.  i.  3). 
This  gradual  unfolding  of  the  truths  of  revelation, 
which  all  centre  in  Christ  and  in  the  union  of  be- 
lievers with  Him,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  mind  of 
every  careful  reader  of  the  Bible.     In  what  is  desig- 
nated the  Patriarchal  period,  the  idea  of  God  was 
awakened  in  human  consciousness  through  the  means 
of  symbols  and  audible  words;  but  the  idea  could 
appear  in  only  such  form  as  the  imperfect  state  of 
human  knowledge  and  the  simplicity  of  the  relation 
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among  men  at  that  time  would  allow.     God  was 
made  known* as  the  Creator  of  all  visible  things, 
whose    throne  was   in   heaven,  and   to   whom   the 
worship  and  offerings  of  men,  in  a  spirit  of  humility, 
"were  acceptable.     The  idea  of  a  divine  law,  as  a 
sammary  of  duties  towards  God   and  men,  was  a 
very  imperfect  one;  and  that  of  immortality,  or  the 
life  of  the  soul  after  death,  seems  to  have  been  as 
imperfect.     In  the  Mosaic  period,  the  idea  of  God 
was  farther  developed,  in  the  ideas  of  His  eternity 
and  immutability,  in  the  holiness  or  purity  of  His 
character,    and   in   His    spiritual    activity   in    the 
punishment   of  sin   and   the   reward   of   righteous 
conduct.     A  divine  law  was   also   formally  intro- 
duced, and   a  mode   of  worship   instituted,  which 
tended  to  strengthen  in  the  minds  of  men  the  idea 
of  His  omnipresence   and  holiness,  and  to  nourish 
their  veneration  of  Him,  as  also  to  impress  them 
with  the  idea  that  sin  and  its  punishment  are  in- 
separable, sin  being  remitted  by  God  only  upon  the 
exaction   of  some   penalty.     In  the  course  of  the 
Prophetic  period  the  divine  revelation  became  clearer 
and   fuller,   both  as   to   the  Divine  character  and 
government,  and  as  to  man's  relation  to  God  and  a 
future  life.     It  was  more  distinctly  and  emphatically 
made  known,  that  spiritual  worship   and   personal 
piety  were  alone  acceptable  to  God — that  the  mere 
observance  of  the  ritual  and  its  sacrifices  did  not,  in 
themselves,  please  Him,  but  only  the  pure  mind  by 
which  they  were  observed  and  offered — that  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  was  the  beginning  of  all  wisdom,  and 
that  the  practical  worship  of  Him  was  the  great 
object  at  which  men  should  aim.     The  idea  of  a 
future  life,  in  connection  with  God's  service  in  this 
life,  was  morq  fully  developed,  as  well  as  the  cha- 
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racier  and  mission  of  the  long-promised  Bedeemer. 
There  was,  nevertheless,  much  indistinctnesB  in  the 
direct  revelation  of  spiritual  realities,  giyen  chiefly 
through  the  uttered  experience  of  pious  men,  espe- 
cially David  aud  other  of  the  lyric  poeta,  whose 
compositions  have  been  preserved  in  the  sacred 
canon.  It  was  not  until  the  advent  and  miniatrj  .of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  that  life  and. 
immortality  were  fully  brought  to  light — ^that  man's 
relation  to  God,  his  guilt  and  depravity,  and  his 
consequent  exposure  to  punishment^  present  and 
future — that  the  way  of  salvation  from  the  goiik 
and  power  of  sin,  through  repentance  and  a  faith 
which  makes  the  sinner  one  with  Christ  in  the 
gracious  economy  of  redemption,  and  thus  restom 
him  to  God's  favour  and  image — ^that  the  spiritualitj 
of  all  true  religion,  and  the  perfect  freedom  and 
happiness  of  God's  service,  with  many  other  im- 
portant truths  with  which  we  are  now  familiar, 
were  made  known ;  and  "  God,  who  commanded  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  shined  into  onr 
hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ "  (2  Cor. 
iv.  6). 

If  such  was  the  gradual  progress  and  development 
of  God's  revelatiou,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  not 
resort  to  the  earlier  Scriptures  in  order  to  inter^iret 
the  later  ones,  but  to  the  later  ones  to  interpret  the 
earlier.  And  the  same  may  be  said,  though  in  a 
modified  sense,  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament 
itself.  Under  the  new  dispensation,  as  under  the 
old,  the  light  was  gradually  given  as  its  recipients 
were  able  to  bear  it.  Our  Savioui''s  teaching,  as 
recorded  in  the  Gospels,  was  the  teaching  of  a 
devout  Jew,  who   had  a   true   perception   of  the 
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character  and  object  of  the  law  of  Moses,  with 
occasional  intimations  of  His  own  divine  mission,  to 
reconcile  the  world  to  God  by  the  offering  of  His 
own  body  on  the  cross,  and  by  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  great  truths  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  were  given  not  so  much  in  the  teaching 
as  in  the  life  of  Christ.  As  well  said  by  Schaff,  in 
his  admirable  history  of  the  apostolic  age,  "  Chris- 
tianity came  into  the  world  as  the  climax  of  the 
revelation  or  self-communication  of  God,  as  a  divine 
saving  fact,  a  new  moral  creation,  deposited  origin- 
ally in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Incarnate  Word,  the  God- 
man  and  Saviour  of  the  world."  Though  so  deposited, 
however,  we  know  that  our  Lord  did  not  at  once 
lead  every  one,  even  of  His  apostles,  into  the  same 
fall  and  dialectic  appropriation  of  it  all.  During 
His  own  lifetime,  He  taught  them  as  they  were  able 
to  bear  it  (John  xvi.  12) ;  and  even  after  His  de- 
parture, and  when  He  had  sent  down  the  Spirit, 
who  was  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  that  Spirit 
was  not  to-  pour  the  whole  truth  at  once  equally,  and 
traced  to  all  its  consequences,  into  the  mind  of  each. 
The  same  general  law  by  which  He  Himself  had 
taught — a  law  not  arbitrary,  but  founded  in  the 
eternal  conditions  of  the  human  mind — was  to  be 
still  observed;  and  gradually,  as  circumstances  re- 
quired it,  or  as  human  experience  cast  light  upon 
tiiat  which  is  emphatically  the  life  of  man.  His  apos- 
tles were  to  enter  into  possession  of  all  that  revelation 
which  was  contained  in  Him  (Journ.  Bib.  Lit., 
vol.  vii.,  p.  291).  We  see  this  plainly  enough,  if 
we  are  attentive  readers  and  diligent  students  of  the 
Bible.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  show  it  very 
clearly,  especially  when  we  collate  it  with  the 
Epistles.     And  this  will  remind   us  of  what  has 
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been  said  upon  the  necessity  of  stadjing  the  Beveral 
books  in  their  chronologicid  order. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  we  can  scarcely  estimate 
the  advantage  we  have  over  the  ancient  Jewish 
Church,  in  the  reading  and  understanding  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  our  possesBion  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  divine  revelation  is  an 
indivisible  whole,  though  gradually  developed;  and 
the  later  portions  of  it,  as  we  have  said,  explain  and 
interpret  the  earlier  portions,  so  that  many  things 
which  to  the  Jews  were  obscure,  if  not  unintelli- 
gible^ are  to  us  made  clear.  He  who  cannot  see  a 
divine  plan  running  throughout  thd  whole  Scriptnm^ 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  reads  his  Bible  to 
little  purpose.  God  made  man  upright,  but  man  ate 
his  fall  sought  out  many  inventions,  which  increased 
the  distance  between  him  and  the  Author  of  his 
being;  and  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  world's 
history  the  descendants  of  Adam  had  become  so  far 
alienated  from  God,  and  so  utterly  depraved — every 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  being 
evil,  and  only  evil  continually  (Gen.  vi.  5 — 7) — ih$i 
God  is  said,  in  the  very  expressive  anthropomorphical 
language  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  have  repented 
that  He  had  made  man;  and  in  the  exercise  of  the 
divine  mercy,  not  less  than  of  the  divine  justice,  He 
brought  a  flood  upon  the  earth,  and  destroyed  all 
flesh  but  Noah  and  his  immediate  family  (eight  souls 
in  all),  as  well  as  every  living  thing  in  whi<^  was 
the  breath  of  life,  except  such  as  He  had  shut  up 
in  the  ark,  and  by  which  the  earth  was  to  be  re- 
animated and  repeopled.  The  covenant  into  which 
the  Lord  entered  with  Noah,  upon  his  emergence 
from  the  ark,  when  he  raised  an  altar  to  his  Sayiour, 
and  oflered  upon  it  of  the  animals  which  had  been 
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preseryed  from  the  flood,  was,  in  some  respects,  a 
new  one  with  the  human  race;  and  from  that  time 
the  current  of  divine  revelation  flowed  onward, 
widening  and  deepening  the  channel  in  which  it 
flowed;  and  it  will  thus  go  on  until  it  flows  through 
the  midst  of  the  street  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  which 
has  on  either  side  the  tree  of  life,  bearing  twelve 
manner  of  fruits,  the  leaves  of  the  tree  being  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations  (Rev.  xxii.  2).  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  divine  revelation,  the  light  was  as 
that  of  twilight  compared  with  the  meridian  sun. 
The  devout  Hebrew  saw  something  of  the  great 
truths  which  have  been  brought  out  into  the  broad 
light  by  the  later  revelation,  but  it  was  darkly  or 
obscurely.  He  had,  at  best,  but  "the  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come"  (Heb.  x.  1).  Even  those  who 
had  made  the  greatest  advances  in  the  divine  life, 
and  were  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
"  searched  trAa/,"  as  well  as  "  what  manner  of  time 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify, 
when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufibrings  of  Christ, 
and  the  glory  that  should  follow "  (1  Pet.  i.  10). 
"Verily  I  say  unto  you,"  said  our  Saviour,  "that 
many  prophets  and  kings  have  desired  to  see  those 
things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them;  and 
to  hear  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not 
heard  them"  (Luke  x.  24).  If  we  would  see  God's 
hand,  and  follow  God's  great  work,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Old  Testament,  we  must  read  it  by  the  light  of  the 
New,  as  the  apostles  did,  who  found  the  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  thickly  sown  with  the  seeds  of 
truths  whose  full  development  was  reserved  for  their 
own  day.  They  could  say  of  many  passages,  which 
to  those  under  the  old  covenant  had  no  signification, 
or  but  a  very  slight  or  obscure  one,  in  reference  to 
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anything  beyond  their  own  day,  **  Thng  it  is 
wi'itten,"  in  reference  to  things  of  great  signijQcanee 
under  the  new  covenant;  as  we  also,  if  we  devonily 
ask  for  Grod's  Spirit  in  our  reading  of  the  Neir 
Testament,  shall  see  many  things  of  high  import  and 
inestimable  value,  which  were  very  imperfectly  po^ 
ceived  by  the  early  disciples  of  the  Lord. 

(5.)  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  on  the 
meaning  of  words,  as  they  are  used  by  the  sevml 
penmen  of  the  Bible,  it  is  necessary  further  to 
observe,  that  every  good  writer  has  some  pecoliaritf 
or  characteristic  in  his  style  or  mode  of  ezpressioi, 
and  not  unfrcquently  in  the  sense  in  which  he  em- 
ploys individual  words,  which,  though  not  inoon- 
sistent  with  the  sense  in  which  others  employ 
them,  differs  from  it.  This  is  known  to  idl 
readers  of  our  own  literature.  Of  historiaiu^ 
take  Hume  and  Macaulay ;  of  political  econo- 
mists, take  Smith  and  Mill  ;  of  poets,  take 
Cowper  and  Byron;  of  divines,  take  Blair  and 
Spurgeon.  How  different  the  style — how  dissimilBT 
the  mould  into  which  their  thoughts  are  cast — and 
with  what  various  shades  of  meaning  they  employ 
particular  words,  is  obvious  to  even  the  most  cur- 
sory reader.  The  several  books  of  the  Bible  present 
the  like  variety  of  style;  and  we  must  study  the 
peculiarities  of  their  several  writers,  especially  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  books,  if  we 
would  correctly  interpret  their  meaning.  This  is 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  their  divine 
inspiration.  That  divine  influence  did  not  interfere 
with  the  natural  faculties,  the  natural  habit  of  mind, 
or  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  those  who  were  its 
subjects.  It  preserved  them  from  all  error.  It  did 
not  necessarily,  as  already  suggested,  lead  all  of  them, 
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se,  into  all  trntli,  or  into  all  the  aspects  of  troth. 
By  Peter,  Paul,  and  John,  are  all  equally  in- 
ly but  the  differences  between  them  the  strictest 
Y  of  inspiration  is  obliged  to  recognise.  The 
lal  tone  of  mind,  the  original  tendency  of  view, 
[i  marked  each  by  nature,  is  not  less  divine  than 
ifluence  which  adapted  these  to  the  instruction 
guidance  of  the  Church  for   all  future  ages. 

more,  inspiration  viewed  in  this  light,  stands 
i  higher,  nobler,  more  living  gift,  than  had  it 
more  purely  mechanical,  and  each  apostle  had 

as  it  were,  only  a  conduit,  through  whose 
th   but  passive  channel  the  living   waters   of 

had  been  poured  forth  into  the  world.     The 

may  be  equally  inspired  with  the  man,  but  it 
3t  appropriate  the  same  amount  of  inspired 
,  nor,  at  least  in  a  living  way,  present  the  same 
;ts  of  truth  to  others.     There  may  be  a  difier- 

in  different  individuals,  corresponding  to  the 
'enco  between  childhood  and  manhood.  In  both 
I,  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  being  equally  real 
equally  elective,  according  to  the  measure  of 
individual,  there  may  yet  be  a  "growth  in 
om  and  in  stature." 
ich  appears  to  have  been  the  case,  for  example, 

the  apostles  James,  Paul,  and  John.  Looking 
em,  both  in  their  mutual  relations  and  in  their 
ion  to  the  Saviour,  we  see,  first,  the  divine  life — 
ktion  given  in  its  fulness  in  Christ;  we  then  see 
life,  that  salvation,  apprehended  by  the  apostle 
3s  ;  but  the  whole  of  his  epistle,  as  well  as  the 
ral  notices  we  have  of  him  in  the  Scriptures 
»  XV.  13  ;  xxi.  18  ;  Gal.  iii.  12)  show  that  he 
not  yet  had  fully  unfolded  to  his  mind  the 
*ely  free  and  independent  spirit  of  the  Christian 
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fidth.    He  Mw  it  n&e^  m  a  flvdier  unftlfiBg 
JadAiBmy  which  he  held  with  a  nmarkaUe 
ness  Mid  depth,  and  with  whieh  aa  erer-i 
and  more  decided  fidth  in  JmnB,  as  theMtaridii^ 
nected  itself— gliding  gently  into  ChruOui^^ 
the  transfiguration  and  fulfilling  of  the  law. 
theless,  all  is  as  yet  with  him  undeyeloped 
The  particular  struggles  which  shall  seipsrals 
component  parts,  so  that  the  Chnreh  shall, 
them,  not  merely  possess,  bat  better  unilerstBiidii 
she  possesses,  have  to  him,  at  leas^  not  yet 
The  apprehension  of  all  that  is  in  Christ  ftr 
in  its  infancy.     There  is  faith,  bnt  it  is  not  tii^i 
reflecting  upon  faith  ;  it  is  the  fidth  whidi 
rests  in  its  parents'  love,  and  flies  into  its 
arms.     There  is  law,  though  it  is  the  law  of 
and  liberty.     The  outward  authority  has  all  its 
posing  elevation  over  the  soul,  but  the  dread  is  wA\ 
there,  for  the  child  is  in  its  home.     This  period^ 
however,  cannot  last.     Struggles  must  be  met,  fts 
mind  must  expand,  the  child  must  pass  into  the  mia. 
And  here  Paul  is  raised  up,  not  to  reveal  more  tnidi  ] 
absolutely,  but  to  examine  and  to  analyse  the  troft 
already  given — to  apply  it  to  a  new  state  of  thingi^ 
to  open  the  mind  of  childlike  faith,  whose  own  homo 
had   been   its   world  —  to  the   world  of  universal 
humanity.     Such   is   the  great  commission   of  tiie 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles;  and  while,  accordingly,  tha 
Church  is  in  its  working  day  of  faith,  to  him  it  moat 
always  turn  for  the  highest  and  most  appropriato 
aspects  of  the  truth.* 

This  difference  in  the  condition  of  mind,  and  in 
the  point  of  view  in  which  the  two  apostles  saw  ih« 
Christian  system,  gives  rise  to  a  difference,  necessarilj 

*  See  an  admirable  article  on  James  and  Paul  on  Justifi- 
cation, in  the  "  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,"  Vol.  rii.,  p.  277. 
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the  mode  and  in  the  terms  in  which  they  speak 
>me  of  the  great  doctrines  of  that  system. 
3  moves  not  in  the  abstract,  in  viewing  the 
tian  dispensation,  but  in  the  concrete  ;  not  in 
nalysed,  but  in  the  combined.  Paul,  on  the 
uy,  who  had  been  a  Pharisee,  knowing  little 
B  spirit  of  Judaism,  probably,  and  who  had 
i  at  once  through  a  powerful  crisis — of  which 
3,  who  had  always  been  with  his  Lord,  knew 
Qg — from  the  most  eager  and  marked  opposition 
e  Gospel  to  its  most  zealous  defence,  saw  in 
Gospel  a  new  •  dispensation,  altogether  super- 
^  the  old  one.  He  held  nothing  of  James's 
of  gently  gliding  out  of  Judaism  into  Chris- 
Y — of  the  old  covenant  expanding,  through  the 
of  glory,  into  a  covenant  more  enlarged,  more 
nal,  and  more  free,  but  still  the  same  covenant. 

8  addressing  himself  to  Jews,  whom  he  looked 
as  already  in  covenant  with  God  —  as  already 
3culiar  people  —  as  sons,  falling  far  short,  indeed, 
lal  obedience,  but  still  sons: — aims  to  lead  them 
a  right  and  spiritual  comprehension  of  all  that 
tnplied  in  that  high  relationship  to  God.     Paul, 

9  other  hand,  addressing  himself  to  those  who 
"strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise  and 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,"  sought  to 

them  how  they  might  be  brought  into  covenant 
Grod,  have  the  enmity  of  their  minds  annihilated, 
Bceive  the  adoption  of  sons.  The  condition  of 
3ople  they  severally  addressed,  in  their  relation 
d — the  distinct  character  of  their  own  minds — 
ie  different  views  they  took  of  the  Christian 
isation — all  showed  themselves  in  the  mode  in 
I  the  two  apostles  treated  the  great  doctrines  of 
ospel — of  sin,  of  the  atonement,  and  of  juati- 
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fication  bj  faith.  Paul  analyses  the  snbject,  and 
pushes  it  out  to  its  ultimate  idea;  whereas  James 
treats  it  in  its  concrete  rather  than  in  its  abstract  or 
analysed  form,  and  the  terms  he  uses  are  therefore 
less  precise  and  philosophical  than  those  used  bj 
Paul. 

John  also  differs  from  Paul  in  the  precise  use  of 
his  terms,  though  not  for  the  same  reasons,  or  firom 
the  same  causes  that  James  does.  His  views  of  tiie 
Christian  dispensation  and  of  the  character  and 
mission  of  its  divine  author  were  pre-eminently  dear 
and  precise  ;  but  the  characteristic  of  his  mind  wm 
a  confiding  trust,  as  that  of  his  style  is  an  un- 
affected simplicity.  He  uses  terms  in  their  widest 
and  most  comprehensive  sense,  without  any  analysu 
of  the  subject  to  which  he  applies  them. 

An  example  or  two  will  suggest  the  importance 
of  keeping  in  mind  these  differences  amongst  tiie 
apostles,  when  we  read  their  writings. 

In  John's  first  epistle,  as  it  is  called,  we  read 
(eh.  V.  1),  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ  is  bom  of  God."     Now,  we  know  that  eyffli 
devils  believed  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  and  the 
Son  of   God  (Matt.  viii.  29).     Again,  John  sayfti 
*^  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God  "  (ch.  iv. 
15),  which  seems  to  be  in  direct  opposition  not  only 
to  the  fact^  that  devils  believed  and  confessed,  but  to 
the  solemn  words  of  our  Lord  himself :  "  Not  every 
one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt.  vii.  21).     "Many 
will  say  to  me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not 
prophesied  in  thy  name?   and  in  thy  name  have  cast    ^ 
out  devils?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderfbl 
works?"     "  Then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never 
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^ou:  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity" 
2,  23). 

L  apparent  incongruities  as  these  are  carefully 
t  together  by  those  who  search  for  them,  and 
e  urged  as  proofs  decisive  against  the  divine 
er  of  the  Bible  ;  but  the  careful  and  thought- 
ler  will  see  that  John  employs  terms  in  a 
id  a  concrete  sense  as  including  all  their  attri- 
md  incidents.  That  he  so  uses  the  word 
e  "  is  clear.  In  ch.  v.  1,  he  says,  "  Whoso- 
lieveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  born  of 
but  that  he  means  that  belief  in  the  Messiah- 
Jesus  which  includes  the  acceptance  of  all 
»ctrines  and  commandments — of  His  atone- 
id  mediatorship  —  is  seen  by  a  reference  to  ver. 
ere  he  says,  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of 
skth  the  witness  in  himself,"  and  to  ver.  12, 
tie  says,  "  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life," 
ch.  ii.  3 — 6,  "  And  hereby  we  do  know  that 
w  Him,  if  we  keep  His  commandments.  He 
th,  I  know  Him,  and  keepeth  not  His  cem- 
ents, is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him. 
loso  keepeth  His  word,  in  him  verily  is  the 
God  perfected  :  hereby  know  we  that  we  are 
."  In  like  manner,  to  confess  that  Jesus  was 
I  of  God,  implied  this  belief  in  His  divine 
er  and  mission,  for  those  were  times  in  which 
confession  involved  so  much  peril  that  to 
fc  was  in  itself  evidence  of  the  faith  which 
the  confessor  to  Christ,  and  made  him  a 
Id  of  God.  Hence  Paul  says,  "  If  thou  shalt 
with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt 
in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Him 
e  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.  For  with  the 
lan  believeth  unto  righteousness  ;  and  with 
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the  mouth    confession   is    made    unto   salTatkm" 
(Eom.  X.  9,  10). 

In  like  manner  we  find  other  writers  at  appfreii 
yariancOy  but  in  perfect  harmonj,  if  we  carefidl^ 
note  the  point  from  which  they  Ylew  the  snlijeot  it 
which  they  treat,  and  the  particular  sense  in  lAank 
they  use  their  terms.*   Take  Paul  and  James  ontte 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.     In  Bom.  iiL,  tte 
apostle  Paul    treats    very  fully  of   this  car^Qad 
doctrine  of  the  Grospely  justification  by  fitith,  Mp 
eluding  his  argument  in  ike  28th  verse  by  snmmii([ 
it  up — "  "ifherefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  juitt- 
fied  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law**;  wheM 
James,  in  ch.  ii.  24  of  his  epistle,  writes — ^  Ye  see 
then  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not 
by    faith    only."       These     apparently    conflietag 
passages  have  sadly  perplexed  many  of  the  com* 
mentators  and  biblical    critics,   who   have,  for  Ae 
most  part,  glossed  over  the  apparent  contradiction 
between  the  inspired  apostles  in  a  very  unsatis&c- 
tory  manner.     It  is  generally  said,  though  in  varioM 
ways,    that  Paul  is   reasoning   on    God's   gracious 
method  of  pardoning  penitent  sinners — of  justifying 
and  saving  them  by  faith  in  the  atoning  sacrifice  cS 
Christ,  without  any  reference  to  the  deeds  of  the 
law ;  whereas  James  is  reasoning  on  the  conduct 
and  actions  of  Christian  believers,  and  particularly 
of  brotherly  love,  benevolence,  and  charity,  which 
are  the  necessary  fruits  of  the  faith  that  justifies 
the  penitent  sinner  ;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of 
that  union  with  Christ  which  the  faith  introduces 
him  to,  as  Paul  shows  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     But  that  does  not  throw 
much  light  upon  the  point  in  question.     It,  in  fact, 
does  not  meet  the  case.     One  apostle  says  a  man  is 


not  precede  it,  and  certainly  do  not  justify 
odly.  How,  then,  are  we  to  get  out  of  the 
b — how  hold,  with  unshaken  confidence,  the 
ion  of  both  Paul  and  James,  in  the  treat- 
the  prime  doctrine  of  the  Chiistian  system  ? 
wer  has  been  already  given  —  by  carefully 
g  to  the  stand-point  of  each  writer  in  view- 
doctrine  he  is  reasoning  upon,  and  to  the 
sense  in  which  he  uses  his  terms.  And 
this,  considerable  aid  may  be  derived  from 
eration  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  two 

religious  status.  Beariug  this  in  mind,  it 
jeen  that  Paul,  almost  everywhere,  treats  of 
thout  reference  to  the  works  in  which  it 
with  sole  reference  to  its  apprehending  the 
ig  mercy  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  does 
Eirge  in  this  third  chapter  of  Romans,  and 
lird  chapter  of  Galatians.  With  him  this 
evidently  the  centre  one — the  truth  which 
)eculiarly  to  proclaim — the  truth  in  which 

essence  of  the  gospel  lay — that  man,  under 
ience  of  death  through  sin,   obtains  mercy 


•  /». 
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love,"  and  in  1  Thess.  i.  11,  12  :  "Wherefore  aim, 
we  pray  always  for  you,  that  our  Grod  would  coimt 
you  worthy  of  this  calling,  and  fulfil  all  the  good 
pleasure   of  His  goodness,   and  the   work  of  fiutii 
with   power  ;    that  the  name  of  our   Lord  Jesus 
Christ  may   be  glorified  in   yon,   and  ye  in  Him, 
according  to  the  grace  of  our  God  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."     In  its  relation  to  justification,  how- 
ever, he  speaks  of  this  faith,  which  he  here  spetks 
of  as  the  germ    or    principle    of   all    good  workiv 
without   takiug   that   principle   into  .consideration. 
With  him,  it  is  simply  an  apprehension  of  the  mercj 
of  God  in  Christ ;  or  faith   from  which  all  good 
works  will  necessarily  follow ;    but  a  faith  wbich 
is    now    conceived    of   apart    from    these    work* 
James,  on  the  contrary — or,  rather,  we  should  B»y, 
differently — takes  these  works  into  the  idea  of  feifli 
itself.     The  faith  which  he  represents  as  justifying 
is  not  conceived  by  him  until  the  works  are  at  letft 
thought  of  as  being  in  it  ;    it  is  in  them,  or  rather, 
out  of  them,,  that  it  is  perfected.     Kern,  in  his  in- 
troductory remarks  to  this  epistle,  points  out,  with 
much    clearness,    the   distinction   between  the  two 
apostles.     With  Paul,  ho  says,  faith  is  the  source  of 
good  works,  because  it  is  justifying  faith  ;    with 
James,  faith  is  justifying,  because  it  is  the  source  of 
good   works,  and  manifests  itself  in  them  to  be  a 
living  active  faith.     With  Paul,  justification  is  con- 
ditioned by  faith;  or^  to  speak  more  correctly,  justi- 
fication and  faith  exist  at  the  same  moment  in  him 
who  is  justified  in  faith ;  and  out  of  this  justification 
in  faith  the  works  proceed.      With  James  justifica- 
tion  is  conditioned  by  that  moral  activity  which  is 
produced  by  faith.     Paul  could  not  take  this  view 
of  faith.    It  is  essential  to  his  unfolding  of  Christian 
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that  faith,  however  loving,  or  however  after- 
productive,  or  immediately  productive,  of  good 
y  should  jet,  in  the  moment  of  justification, 
alone.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  apostles 
Dt  m<»>e  inconsistent  with  one  another  than 
Titers  would  be,  one  of  whom,  in  defining  a 
man,  to  saj,  he  is  a  living  man  who  moves 
;ts  as  guided  by  an  internal  principle  of  action  ; 
L6  other  were  to  maintain,  he  is  a  living  man 
om  that  internal  principle  exists,  whether  it 
itself  in  action  or  not.  But  these  two  writers 
not  be  inconsistent  in  their  definitions.  The 
ifiference  between  them  is,  that  the  one  looks 
in  its  compound  exhibition  of  principle  of  action, 
ie  other  looks  at  the  principle  of  action  itself, 
principle,  however,  would  always  and  necessarily 
n  appropriate  circumstances,  to  action.  It  is 
rence  not  of  inconsistency,  but  of  analysis.  In 
le  case,  there  has  been  no  analysis  ;  in  the 
analysis  has  been  pushed  to  its  utmost  possible 
;.  Yet  the  language  of  the  two  is  not  wholly 
bangeable.  The  second  could  not  adopt  the 
ion  of  the  first,  because,  having  pushed  his 
lis  further,  it  might  then  seem  as  if  he  aban- 
a  truth  contained  in  it,  and  denied  the  separate 
Qce  of  the  principle  of  life,  its  existence  not 
accompanied  by  corresponding  action.  But 
rst  might  adopt  the  definition  of  the  second 
)ver  he  was  taught  to  separate  his  compound 
Into  the  parts  which  made  it  up.  In  like 
jr  does  any  supposed  inconsistency  between 
uid  James  disappear.  Paul  had  been  taught 
rry  the  analysis  of  the  soul's  life  further  than 
J  had  been.     He  could  not,  therefore,  adopt 
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James's  language,  becanae^  in  so  doings  he  bu^ 
seem  to  deny  the  reality  of  his  own  analysis.    Birt 
James  might  adopt  the  language  of  .Paid,  and  Wfi 
questionably  would  adopt  it^  whenever  led,  ei^ierlii 
direct  teaching  or  by  force  of  circumstance^  to  jmk 
his  analysis  to  an  equal  length.     It  may  just  U; 
added,  that  had  James  written  after  Paul,  instesdrf' 
before  him,  there  is  reason  to  beUeye  that  he  wob^i 
have  taken  care  so  to  guard  his  language^  that  bi, 
seeming  contradiction  or  inconsistency  should  hnil 
existed  between  them.    As  it  is,  we  obtain 
of  those  incidental  proofs  that  are  the  most  yahuUf^ 
because  the  most  indirect  and  seemingly  aocideiil4| 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  biblical  books.*  .  iil 

(6.)  The  careful  reader  of  the  Bible  need  not  W] 
toldy  that,  like  all  other  books  that  have  reference  tti"  I 
the  external  world  and  are  intended  to  be  read  bf  ^ 
contemporaries  as  well  as  by  future  generatioii% 
there    are    many   things    in    it  which   cannot  te 
thoroughly  comprehended  without   some  pretioUS 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  FACTS  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES  Of 
THE  TIME  IN  WHICH  THE  WRITERS  OP  IT  UVKD 
AND  WROTE. 

The  Bible,  as  already  noticed,  is  a  very  multi- 
farious book.  It  contains  much  of  contemporsrj 
history  and  much  of  prospective  prophecy.  It  waa 
written  in  eastern  countries,  in  which  the  natural 
phenomena,  not  less  than  the  social,  political,  and 
religious  condition  and  usages  of  the  people  greatly 
differed  from  everything  with  which  we  are  hero 
familiar ;  and  the  difference  gives  character  and 
colouring  to  the  substance  as  well  as  to  the  style  of 
a  great  deal  of  the  composition.     Its  figures  of  speech, 

*  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  Vol.  vii.,  p.  22 7|  etc. 
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ts  alltlsions  to  natural  objects,  religious  cere- 
8,  and  social  and  political  usages  take  their 
ind  character  from  the  facts  and  circumstances 
ich  we  refer,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  which 
cannot  be  duly  comprehended  or  understood, 
body  who  has  read  the  Bible  knows  this,  and 
have  felt  the  want  of  such  knowledge,  in  a 
T  or  a  lesser  degree. 

ae  years  ago,  the  student  had  to  consult  and 
arise  himself  with  several  kinds  of  books  on 
subjects — ^books  not  always  of  ready  access 
ks  on  the  sacred,  civil,  and  criminal  laws  of 
ebrews — on  their  mode  and  ceremonials  of  re- 
5  worship — their  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and 
elations  with  other  nations  and  peoples  ;  books 
tern  travels,  many  of  which  did  not  repay  the 
e  and  cost  incurred  in  the  reading  of  them  ; 
on  natural  history,  geography,  archaeology,  and 
iS  other  topics  ;  picking  up,  here  a  little  and 
a  little,  and  then  appropriating  it  to  the  illus- 
1  of  the  sacred  volume  as  he  best  could.  But 
lines  have  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places,  and 
Lve  a  goodly  heritage."  Our  work  is  greatly 
ed  and  simplified.  Instead  of  being  obliged 
i  many  books  of  a  widely  diversified  character, 
Btting  out  of  each  as  much  as  we  can,  we 
nd  all  we  want  of  that  species  of  information 
w  speak  of,  brought  together  in  books  that  are 
I  almost  every  one's  reach,  and  which  no  one 
rishes  to  understand  his  Bible,  in  all  its  parts, 
[  be  without.  There  are  Dr.  Smith's  larger 
nailer  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  for  those  who 
a  more  detailed  and  critical  work  oi  biblical 
;  and  there  is  the  People's  Dictionary  of  the 
published  by  the  Keligious  Tract  Society,  and 
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the  Biblical  Encyclopedia  of  Dr.  Eadie,  pub! 
also  by  them,  either  of  which,  though  less  elal 
and  critical  than  Dr.  Smith's  able  books,  w 
found  to  comprise  a  large  mass  of  sound  and  i 
information  on  almost  every  point  of  an  histori 
archaeological  character  in  the  Bible  that  ca 
quire  elucidation — with  the  charm,  in  the  Pe 
Dictionary,  of  being  written  in  a  style  of  com 
able  eloquence  and  power. 

(7.)  This  may  be  the  place  in  which  to 
word  on  the  use  of  commentators,  as  one  of 
aids  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  to  which  most  re 
of  it  resort,  many  of  them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  1 
too  constantly  and  implicitly  or  relyingly,  if  th 
not,  indeed,  permit  them  to  usurp  the  place  c 
sacred  text  itself.  Looking  at  the  characte 
commentaries  generally,  one  may  fairly  say 
they  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  eruditioi 
critical  acumen,  nor  of  devotional  piety.  Nc 
they  deficient  in  sectarian  interpretation  and 
logical  dogmatism.  "  Show  me  the  company  j 
keeps,  and  I  will  tell  you  his  character,"  is  o 
those  popular  sayings  which  have  their  fount 
in  generally  received  truths.  And  it  is  true  of 
mentators  and  their  readers  generally.  We  ha 
many  kinds  of  commentaries  as  we  have  shac 
religious  belief ;  and  each  one  is  written  in  a( 
ance  with  some  particular  view  of  divine  truth,  -^ 
it  is  intended  to  support  and  promulgate.  Yoi 
take  from  the  shelves  of  your  commentatorf 
expositors,  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant,  a  d 
believer  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  or  a  s 
cal  objector  to  it,  an  Arminian  or  a  Call 
a  Unitarian  or  a  Swedenborgian,  a  Churchman 
Dissenter,  a  Baptist  or  an  Antibaptist,  a  Pui 
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for  forms  or  an  evangelical  teacher  who  is 
mt  about  them  ;  and  if  jon  have  not  studied 
le  for  yourself,  and  become  competent  to  form  a 
udgment  of  your  own,  but  adopt  one  of  these 
s  jour  counsellor  and  guide^how  are  jou  likely 
ne  other  than  a  docile  disciple?  Instead  of  a 
Christian,  you  become  a  shallow  sectarian^ 
your  faith  built,  not  upon  the  word  of  God, 
Q  the  mere  speculations  and  opinions  of  man  ! 
1  a  case,  the  vacant  mind  is  taken  possession 
the  first  claimant,  and  others  of  the  same 
eep  possession  of  it  ever  after.     An  opinion 

formed  of  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  the 
3  resorted  to  for  arguments  to  support  and 
it.  Is  it  surprising  that,  in  proportion  as 
practice  prevails,  Christians  should  be  found 
p  into  sects  and  communities,  having  very 
landmarks  between  them,  or  that  Infidelity 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  to  misrepresent 
ly  the  Bible,  as  a  book  by  far  too  vague,  if 
itradictory,  to  be  accepted  as  the  word  of 
d? 
he  other  hand,  to  one  who  has  sedulously 

the  Bible  for  himself,  by  the  use  of  such 
those  we  have  pointed  out,  and  of  such  others 
A  been  able  to  command,  the  use  of  a  commen- 
an  scarcely  fail  to  be  very  considerable. 
^hors  of  such  works  have,  with  few  excep- 
aboriously  studied  the  sacred  volume,  and 
;  a  vast  amount  of  acquired  knowledge  to  its 
on     and     illustration  ;    and   it    is    scarcely 

for  anyone  who  can  consult  them,  or  any 
I,  as  wise  counsellors,  though  not  as  infallible 
iters,  to  fail  to  derive  considerable  benefit 
le   so   doing.      The  less   advanced  stwd^ixt 
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should  be  warned  against  the  use  of  commeniariefl, 
otherwise  than  to  consult  them  on  any  specific 
difficulty  he  may  meet  with  in  the  course  of  lui 
reading  and  study  ; — ^not  to  obtain  an  exposition  of 
a  doctrinal  passage  so  much  as  to  get  at  the  critics! 
examination  of  words  and  phrases,  or  some  other 
point  pertaining  rather  to  the  philological  and  the 
historical  than  to  the  theological  portions  of  Ho^ 
Writ. 
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PART  III. 

OF  THE  PEACTICAL  EEADING  OP  THE  BIBLE. 

•T  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  in  nothing  that 
las  been  said  about  the  aids  to  be  derived  from 
various  sources,  in  our  Bible  studies,  and  of  the 
lecessity  of  using  them,  is  it  intended  to  discourage, 
much  less  to  dissuade  from,  that  daily  and  devout 
reading  of  the  Bible  which  every  Christian  feels  the 
great  need  of,  for  his  light  and  comfort,  and  for  the 
support  which  he  wants  in  duly  discharging  the 
every-day  duties  of  life.  It  is  not  everybody  that 
has  the  time  or  the  opportunity,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  study  the  Bible  even  to  the  extent 
we  have  been  suggesting  as  desirable  and  profitable. 
Their  daily  avocations  in  the  world,  their  family 
Unties  and  cares,  their  social  status,  or  one  of  a 
ftousand  other  things,  may  prevent  this.  But  should 
^ey,  therefore,  leave  the  Bible  unread?  Should 
*^ey,  with  Grod's  revelation  within  reach,  and 
^dressing  itself  to  them  in  all  love  and  with  all 
authority,  deprive  themselves  of  its  divine  light, 
*^ecau8e  they  cannot  put  themselves  into  a  position 
^^  receiving  so  much  of  it  as  some  others  do,  and  as 
^^^J  themselves  might  do,  if  circumstances  were  more 
fiivourable?     The  question  need  not  be  answered 
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in  80  many  words.     Everyone  will  answi 

himself  in  a  decided  negative.     Let  us  do 

that  our   circumstances  will  admit   of,    in 

in   all  other    things.        Let   no   day  pass 

reading  as  much,  thoughtfully  and  prayerful] 

can  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  and  let  us  do 

way  that  will  help  us  best  to  the  right  kno^ 

its  contents,  and  to  a  clearer  perception  and 

ation  of  God's  goodness  as  therein  manifesto 

almost  astonishing,  too,  to  note  what  may 

where  the  will  goes  with  the  work.     The  ] 

Theodosius  wrote  out  the  whole  of  the  Nct 

ment  with  his  own  hand,  and  read  over  sc 

of  it  every  day.     George,  Prince  of  Trans 

read  through  the  Bible  twenty-seven  times.    . 

8US,  King  of  Arragon,  read  the  Scriptures  1 

together  with  a  large  commentary,  fourteei 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  used  to  spend  several  hou: 

day  in  the  private  reading  of    God's  wort 

John  Hartop  had  his  Bible  always  before  hi 

de  Reuty,  a  French  nobleman,  used  to  rea 

chapters,  on  his  knees,  every  day.     Lady 

Hobart  rea^  the  Psalms  over  twelve  times 

the  New  Testament  three  times,  and  parts 

Old  Testament  once.     Susannah,  Countess  of 

read  the  whole  Bible  through  three  times 

during  the  last  seven  years  of  her  life.     Dr. 

used  to  read  fifteen  chapters  every  day,  ^vi 

morning,  five  after  dinner,  and  five  in  the  € 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Whi taker  usually  read  all  the 

in   the    Greek    Testament    twice    every  fo 

Joshua  Barnes  is  said  to  have  read  a  small 

Bible,  which  he  carried  about  with  him,  a  1 

and  twenty  times  over  ;  and  Mr.  Roger  Colt 

the  whole  Bible  through  twelve  times  a  year. 
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of  these  persons  were  much  pressed  with  worldy 

business,  and  had  many  other  duties  to  discharge, 

hut  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  with  them  one  of 

the  paramount  duties,  and  nothing  interfered  with 

H  so   as   to  set  it   aside.      K  we  cannot  read  so 

much  as  they  did,  we  can  at  least,  and  should  at 

least,  do  what  those  men  of  Berea,  who  are  made 

memorable  by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  as  "  honour- 

sble"  men,  did — "they  received  the  word  with  all 

readiness  of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily, 

whether  those  things  were  so."     Herein  is  our  high 

privilege  as  well  as  our  imperative  duty,  and  if  we 

but  attend  to  it  as  well  as  we  can — 

"  This  lamp,  through  oU  the  tedious  night  of  life,  shall 
guide  our  way, 
'  Till  we  behold  the  clearer  light  of  an  eternal  day." 


To  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  as  to  the 
oljects  for  which  the  Bible  should  be  read  and 
studied,  and  as  to  the  means  to  be  used  for  ascer- 
teining  its  genuine  sense,  we  have  hero  to  add 
something  with  regard  to  practical  reading — 
that  is,  reading  for  the  immediate  purpose  of 
I  spiritual  edification  and  growth  in  grace  ;  and  is 
^erefore  accompanied  by  self  examination.  The 
reading  for  such  a  purpose  will  include  what  is 
generally  comprised  under  the  heads  of  doctrinal, 
Ktebvntial,  and  expository  reading,  each  of 
vhich  is  necessary  to  render  the  Word  the  means  of 
spiritual  and  practical  benefits  ;  and  in  pursuing  it, 
M  we  should  do,  daily,  the  following  suggestions 
should  be  borne  in  mind: — 
I.  The  most  plain  and  obvious  sense  op   a 

^^SAQE  SHOULD  BE  REGARDED  AS  ITS  GENUINE  OR 

^lAL  SENSE  ;  and  no  history  or  expression  should  be 
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carried  beyond  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by  revelv 
tion  itself;  or  that  which  plain  sense  and  somid 
judgment  would  be  warranted  in  drawing  from  any 
other  writings  of  a  similar  nature,  but  nninspired. 

A  departure  from  this  rule  has  been  productiye  of 
much   evil.      Many   of  the   heresies  in  the  eaii^ 
Church  may  be  assigned  to  it.     Men,  more  corioos 
than   wise,    extracted    from    various    passages  d 
Scripture,  and  particularly  from  the  parables  of  our 
Lord,   a  mystical,    remote,   and   far-fetched  seoM^ 
while  they  overlooked  their  plain  and  obvious  meia- 
ing  and  intent.     On  this  notion  of  a  doable  senie 
of  Scripture,  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith  has  some  nsefiil 
remarks,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Principles  of  Inte^ 
prctation,   as  applied   to    the   Prophecies   of  H<^ 
Scripture. 

"  I  conceive  the  term  double  sense/*  he  obserya^ 
^'  to  be  ill  chosen,  and  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 
And  another  expression,  current  in  some  circles— 
that  is,  a  literal  and  a  spiritual  sense — ^is  still  move 
improper  and  pernicious.  That  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  seek  after,"  he  adds,  "  is  the  true,  genume^ 
intended  sense  of  the  word  of  God — *  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit.'  This  must  bo  ultimately  and  essentiallj 
one;  and  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  invent  a  second 
sense,  why  not  a  third  or  a  fourth  ?  And  would  not 
this  destroy  all  certainty  in  the  use  of  language? 
When  we  receive  a  letter  on  any  important  subject 
from  a  friend,  wc  read  it  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its 
meaning,  to  know  the  real  sentiments  and  intention 
of  the  writer  ;  and,  having  obtained  this,  we  art 
satisfied. 

*^  But  there  are  kinds  of  composition  in  which  an 
apparent  sense  is  presented,  which  every  intelligent 
reader  sees  is  only  an  envelope  for  another  meaning; 
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i  it  is  this  other  meaning  which  is  the  author's 
tual  design^  his  one  and  true  intention.  These 
)  allegories  and  parables,  of  which  examples  are 
be  found  in  the  literature  of  all  countries  ;  and 
3  Oriental  nations  have  been  remarkably  attached 
such  forms  of  composition.  Proverbs,  apologues, 
rabies,  and  allegories,  all  fall  under  this  class,  and 
cur  in  the  Scriptures.  In  this  way,  also,  use  is 
ide  of  the  sjrmbolical  imagery,  so  frequently  intro- 
ced  into  the  prophetic  writings.*  But  even  here, 
it  is  in  both  these  descriptions  of  composition,  the 
rase  double  sense  is  not  a  correct  one  ;  for  the 
st  or  superficial  signification  is  not  what  the 
thor  intends.  His  true  and  genuine  meaning  is 
t  one, 

"  But  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  inspired  writings 
the  Hebrews  which  could  belong  to  no  other 
'itings,  because  it  arose  out  of  the  religious  and 
litical  constitution  which  the  Author  of  truth  and 
xl  of  grace  was  pleased  to  confer  upon  them. 
lat  constitution  was  formed  upon  a  principle  of 
bserviency  to  the  spiritual  reign  of  the  Messiah 
d  the  progress  of  His  kingdom.  Under  the 
raelitish  constitution,  Moses,  Aaron,  David,  and 
e  offices  themselves  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king 
3re  types — ^that  is,  intended  resemblances  of  cir- 
mstances  corresponding  in  the  person,  the  work,. 
d  the  people  of  the  Messiah.  Hence  many 
scriptions  occur  in  the  prophetic  parts  of  the  Old 
)stament,  which  are  applicable  to  the  persons  who 
B  their  immediate  subjects,  only  in  a  partial  and 
ry  imperfect  manner,  but  which  find  a  complete 
d  satisfactory  correspondence  to  their  full  mean- 

•  Figurative  and  symbolical  language  will  be  found  treated  of 
a  sabisequent  part. 
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ing  in  the  Messiah  and  the  new  dispensation  of 
which  he  is  the  Head.  In  the  application  of  this 
principle,  the  ancient  Israelitish  Church  is  repeated^ 
asserted  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  a  designed 
representation  of  the  Christian  Church.  *  All  these 
things  happened  unto  them  for  [rwroi]  ensamples. 

The  first  Tabernacle  was  [irapafidK^^  *  figur©  f« 
the  time  then  present.  The  law  had  a  shadow  of 
the  good  things  that  were  to  come.  *  Te  are  come 
unto  the  Mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living 
God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.' 

"But  the  application  of  this  principle  does  not 
involve  the  admission  of  a  double  sense.  It  is  one 
sense  ;  it  is  one  predicate  or  collection  of  predicates, 
but  by  original  design  and  construction  formed  so  as 
to  be  applied  to  two  subjects  :  to  the  first,  by  antici- 
pation and  partially  ;  and  to  the  second,  in  complete 
perfection  ;  the  former  being  the  temporary  repre- 
sentative and  introduction  to  the  latter." 

Let  it  be  repeated,  then,  that  whatever  the  nature 
of  any  part  of  the  Sacred  Book  may  be,  the  plain 
and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  employed  is  the 
true  and  genuine  meaning.  We  are  not  at  liberty 
to  spiritualise,  as  it  is  called,  the  text,  and  put  anj 
*^  private  interpretation  "  upon  it.  This  statement 
will  be  distasteful  to  some  persons,  who  ask  whether 
they  are  not  at  liberty  to  take  striking  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  apply  them  to  new  and  important 
purposes,  upon  a  principle  of  accommodation?  But 
this  question  has  been  partly  answered  by  another^ 
"  Are  we  at  liberty  to  put  any  meaning  upon  the 
word  of  God  different  from  its  own  proper,  designed, 
and  genuine  sense,  as  ascertained  by  competent 
investigation  ?"  Certainly  not.  But  this  must  not 
he   understood  to   exclude    us   from   applying  the 
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al  principle  involved  in  a  particular  case  to 
cases  of  a  like  kind.  As  the  writer  we  have  just 
quoting  remarks,  ^*  there  are  not  in  Scripture, 
.ps,  anj  recitals  of  fact,  or  traits  of  character, 
ecepts,  or  other  declarations  given  under  specific 
mstances,  which,  on  due  consideration,  are  not 
truly  to  be  regarded  as  cases  of  some  general 
iple  ;  particular  instances  under  some  one  great 
of  doctrinal  truth,  or  moral  reasoning,  or  the 
ict  of  the  divine  dispensations."  We  can,  there- 
from the  particular  instance,  ascend  to  the 
*al  principle  ;  and  that  being  established  by  its 
Bvidence,  we  can  bring  it  down  to  any  new  case 
1  appears  to  fall  within  its  range, 
r  an  example,  we  may  take  Isa.  i.  2  —  17, 
Bin  the  prophet  draws  a  picture  of  the  prevail- 
orruption  of  the  Jewish  nation  under  the  reign 
iliaz, — ^the  licentiousness  of  the  princes,  the 
ce  and  oppressiveness  of  the  higher  orders,  the 
*al  depravity  of  all  ranks,  and  the  hypocrisy 
which  they  performed  the  services  of  the 
[e,*--and  then  exhorts  them  to  a  change  of  mind 
conduct,  adding,  '^  Come,  now,  and  let  us 
n  together,  saith  the  Lord  :  though  your  sins 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow ;  though 
be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool." 
we  have  a  determined  case,  an  illustrative 
ice:  it  leads  us  up  to  a  principle;  and  from 
principle  we  can  argue  to  all  analogous  cases. 
ose  corrupt  magistrates  had  returned  to  the 
ise  of  impartial  justice  and  the  fulfilling  of 
iuties  of  their  station — if  the  wicked  princes 
leople  had  reformed  their  conduct,  they  would 
been  delivered  from  the  threatened  punishments 
d  Assyrian  and  other  invasions,  and  fcoia  Wi^ 
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•  , 


more  remotelj  impoDding  rain  of  Ae  Chritoa 
quest.  We  majtfaerefore  eafel^iiifer  tliat  the 
■innersy  if  tfaej  tnm  from  their  Bios  wiithlnie 
ance^andeor^alljembraee  the  offiarB  of  divine 
in  the  gospel  of  Cbristi  shall  certidnly  obtain 
ance  from  their  gnilt  and  miserj.  Noir, 
enough  to  showi  as  Dr.  Smith  has  enggeatod^ 
we  ean  never  be  under  a  neoessitf,  aind  ahonUi 
yield  to  the  temptation,  to  give  nntrae  ini 
to  anj  part  of  Gk>d's  most  aacred  word,  in- 
have  materials  for  anj  kind  of  religiooa 
We  may  make  striking  allnsions»  and  may  aTafl^ 
selves  of  forcible  and  pnngent  Sci 
and  yet  not  sacrifice  the  genuine  meaning, 
genuine  meaning  we  should  always  religioud^ 
to  :  it  is  ^*the  mind  of  the  Spirit '';  let  as  not  J 
the  presumption  to  think  that  we  can  improved 
but  when,  as  will  usually  be  the  fact,  it  is  found' 
inyolye  some  great  and  general  principle,  let 
enforce  that  principle  in  all  its  variety  of  applicatiflai 
**  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instme- 
tion  in  righteousness."  (Smith's  Discourse,  p.  38.) 
Handled  in  this  way,  the  historical  parts  of  biA 
Testaments  will  be  found  pregnant  with  instructkn 
in  righteousness,  and  in  God's  government  of  As 
world  and  the  Church,  The  Bible  history,  frsai 
beginning  to  end,  is  a  refutation  of  that  atheistied  \ 
philosophy — philosophy  it  is  called! — which  excludes 
the  Lord  from  the  immediate  government  of  flie 
world  He  has  made,  and  the  Church  He  has  re- 
deemed and  sanctified  for  an  eternity  of  happiness; 
and  it  abounds  with  cases  from  which  we  may  de- 
duce duties  of  perpetual  obligation,  and  in  wliich 
we  may  find  assurances  of  divine  assistance  and 
blessing  in  all  the  effoita  we  ^xv\,  iox^  \ft  ^wSdak^ 
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lem.     Thus,  "  all  Scripture  given  by  inspiration  of 
od  will  be  found  profitable." 

In  the  New  Testament,  we  have  numerous  ex- 
aples  of  the  way  in  which  our  Saviour  and  His 
Bciples  made  use  of  passages  in  the  Old  Testament 
stories,  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  their 
carers  and  readers. 

Upon  one  of  those  solemn  occasions  when  our 
iviour  was  warning  those  who  listened  to  Him  of 
e  suddenness  with  which  the  approaching  destruc- 
m  of  their  city  and  polity  should  fall  upon  them, 
id  made  it  the  means  of  warning  them,  also,  of  the 
lalogous  coming  of  the  end  of  all  things,  He  said, 
Aa  the  days  of  Noah  were,  so  shall  also  the  coming 
*  the  Son  of  Man  be.  For  as  in  the  days  that 
ere  before  the  flood  they  were  eating  and  drinking, 
arrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  until  the  day  that 
oah  entered  into  the  ark,  and  knew  not  until  the 
>od  came,  and  took  them  all  away  ;  so  shall  also 
.6  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be "  (Matt.  xxiv. 
r — 39).  Luke  makes  the  Saviour  add  to  the  ex- 
aple,  or  rather  to  the  lesson  of  watchfulness  which 
J  deduced  from  the  history  of  the  unrighteous  in  the 
ija  of  Noah,  another  deduced  from  that  of  the  un- 
ghteous  who  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  the  plain,  in  the 
lys  of  Lot — "  Likewise  also  as  it  was  in  the  days 
■  Lot :  they  did  eat  and  drink;  they  bought,  they 
Id,  they  planted,  they  builded  ;  but  the  same  day 
tat  Lot  went  out  of  Sodom  it  rained  fire  and  brim- 
one  from  heaven,  and  destroyed  them  all.  Even 
las  shall  it  be  in  the  day  when  the  Son  of  Man  is 
iviealed  "  (Luke  xvii.  28^ — 30).  And  in  like  manner, 
)  uses  the  catastrophe  of  Lot's  wife  as  a  warning 
gainst  hesitating  and  lingering  between  sin  and 
ity — "  Remember  Lot's  wife  !"  (ver.  32). 
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And  as  our  Lord  did,  so  did  His  apostJes.  Thns, 
a  passage  in  which  Habbakuk  reproves  and  warns 
the  apostates  and  hypocrites  of  Judah,  as  Jeremiah 
had  done  before  him — "  I  will  work  a  work  in  your 
days,  which  ye  will  not  believe,  though  it  be  told 
you  "  (Hab.  i.  5),  is  used  by  Paul,  when  preaching 
at  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.),  as  a  warning  against  the  re- 
jection of  Christ's  gospel  and  salvation — "  Beware, 
therefore,  lest  that  come  upon  you  which  is  spoken 
of  in  the  prophets:  Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder, 
and  perish  ;  for  I  work  a  work  in  your  days,  a  woii 
which  ye  shall  in  no  wise  believe,  though  a  man  de- 
clare it  unto  you  "  (ver.  40,  41).  In  like  maimer, 
when  he  was  writing  to  the  Corinthians  on  the  doty 
and  obligation  of  ministering  to  the  wants  of  their 
poorer  brethren,  so  that  through  their  abundance 
there  might  be  a  supply  for  their  want,  and  thna 
be  equality,  he  quotes  what  was  said  of  the  equality 
of  the  supply  of  manna,  when  it  was  given  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  —  "As  it  is  written, 
he  that  had  gathered  much  had  nothing  over,  and  he 
that  had  gathered  little  had  no  lack "  (2  Cor.  viii. 
15).  And,  again,  in  ch.  ix.  9,  "As  it  is  written, 
He  hath  dispersed  abroad;  he  hath  given  to  the  poor; 
his  righteousness  remaineth  for  ever."  In  fine,  we 
may  notice  that  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Paul  more  largely,  as  well 
as  more  formally,  adopts  this  course  of  inferential 
reasoning  fi*om  Old  Testament  facts  and  circum- 
stances, and  makes  a  very  particular  application  of 
the  lessons  they  suggest.  He  recapitulates  some  of 
the  leading  events  of  the  Israelitish  histoiy  in  the 
wilderness — the  dangers  and  the  deliverances — ^the 
sins  and  the  punishments — of  the  people,  and  sums 
up  by  observing,  "  Now  all  these  things  happened 
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anto  them  for  ensamples  ;  and  they  are  written  for 
our  admonition  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are 
come"    (ver.  11).      Having    previously   remarked, 
that  these  things  were  our  ensamples,  to  the  intent 
we  should  not  lust  after  evil  things  as  they  lusted 
(ver.  6),  and   illustrated   and   showed  us   how   to 
illustrate  and  apply  the  doctrine  he  had  propounded 
to    the  Romans,    that    "  Whatsoever    things   were 
written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning,  that 
we,  through  faith    and  comfort  of   the  Scriptures, 
might  have  hope  "  (Rom.  xv.  4),  he  closes  his  argu- 
ment in  ver.   11  and  12,  one  of  which  has  been 
already   quoted ;   the  other  being   as   pointed   and 
forcible  as  even  the  pen  of  inspiration  could  make 
it — *^  Therefore  let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth 
take  heed  lest  he  fall." 

With  such  examples  before  us,  we  can  scarcely 
err  in  looking  for  instruction  and  admonition  in  every 
part  of  the  Bible.  In  doing  this,  however,  we  must 
guard  against  the  indulgence  of  a  prurient  fancy  and 
the  assumption  of  vain  conceits.  We  may  note  the 
sobriety  of  mind  by  which  the  applications  of  Old 
Testament  Scripture  are  made  in  the  passages 
we  have  referred  to.  We  should  imitate  it.  This 
will  restrain  us  from  seeking  after  those  fanciful 
analogies  that  may  be  classed  with  the  "  old  wives' 
fables"  against  which  Paul  warns  Timothy,  and  which, 
some  having  indulged  in,  have  brought  ridicule  and 
reproach  on  the  word  of  God. 

Let  us  look  at  two  or  three  passages,  in  addition 
to  those  we  have  quoted,  and  see  how  we  ma^i 
reasonably  and  profitably  adopt  this  mode  of 
inferential  and  practical  reading.  In  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  wo  read,  that  when 
the  king's  servants  told  Mordecai   Esther's  words, 
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touching  her  exclusion  from  the  king's  apartments, 
*'  then  Mordecai  commanded  to  answer  Esther,  Think 
not  with   thyself   that   thou   shalt   escape   in  the 
king's  house,  more  than  all  the  Jews.     For  if  thou 
altogether  holdest  thy  peace  at  this  time,  then  shall 
their  enlargement  and  deliverance  arise  to  the  Jews 
from  another  place  ;  but  thou  and  thy  father's  house 
shall  be  destroyed  ;  and  who  knowedi  whether  thou 
art  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this  ?" 
(ver.    12 — 14.)      To    understand   the   meaning  of 
these  words,  we  must  remember  that  Mordecai's  re- 
presentation and  remonstrance  had  reference  to  the 
critical  position  of  the  Jews  at  that  particular  time. 
Haman,  a  man  of  an  envious  and  malignant  disposi- 
tion, had  taken  offence  at  Mordecai's  refusal  to  pay 
him  the  homage  to  which  he  believed  himself  en- 
titled ;    but,  instead  of  representing  the  offence  to 
the  king,  which  he  might  have  done,  if  he  believed 
himself  to  be  in  the  right,  he  so  influenced  the  king 
by  false  and  scandalous  representations  of  the  con- 
duct and  intentions  of  the  Jews,  in  various  parts  of 
his  dominions,  that  the  sovereign  caused  letters  to  be 
written    to   his  lieutenants    and   governors   of  the 
several  provinces  of  the  mighty  kingdom,  command- 
ing them  "  to  destroy,  to  kill,  and  to  cause  to  perish 
all  Jews,  both  young  and  old,  little  children  and 
women,  in  one  day,  and  to  take  the  spoil  of  them 
for  a  prey  "   (ch.  ii.  12,  13) — the  object  of  Haman 
being  to  extirpate  the  race.     Now,  the  Jews  were 
the  chosen  seed  of  Abraham,  in  whom  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed  (Gal.  iii.  8,  etc.) ; 
for  of  them,  as  concerning  the  faith,  Christ  was  to 
come,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever  (Rom.  ix. 
6).     To  extirpate  them,  therefore,  was  to  make  the 
promises  of  God  of  none  effect ;  and  it  could  not  be 
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ne.  But  how  to  be  prevented  ?  God  Himself 
uld,  in  any  one  of  a  thousand  ways,  and  without 
y  homan  agency,  have  defeated  Haman's  purpose, 
at  He  employs  human  instrumentality — He  makes 
en  and  women  co-workers  with  Himself  and  with 
le  angels  who  do  His  will,  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
L  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
scomplishment  of  His  various  purposes.  In  this 
ise.  His  purpose  was  to  be  accomplished  by  an 
iflaence  on  the  mind  of  the  king  that  should  induce 
im  to  recall  the  orders  he  had  issued  for  the  extir- 
ation  of  the  Jews.  Esther  was  to  be  the  immediate 
gent  employed  for  producing  this  influence,  and, 
ccordingly,  Mordecai,  her  uncle,  sends  her  the  mes- 
Eige  contained  in  the  passage  under  review;  and 
rom  which  we  may  safely  gather  or  infer  four  things 
— (1.)  That  God  has  a  special  work  which  He  pur- 
•oses  to  accomplish  in  the  world,  through  the  esta- 
lishment  and  extension  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  ; 
2.)  That  to  accomplish  this  work  He  employs 
Luman  agency;  (3.)  That  it  is  the  duty  of  those  to 
fhom  the  opportunity  of  aiding  in  that  work  is  pre- 
ented,  to  enter  into  it,  and  do  what  they  can  towards 
ts  accomplishment ;  and  (4.)  That  if  they  neglect 
he  opportunity  and  do  not  discharge  their  duty. 
Sod  will  accomplish  His  purpose  by  some  other  in- 
trumentality,  and  leave  them  to  the  consequences  of 
heir  disobedience.  And  what  is  the  practical  appli- 
ation  ?  It  is  this — that  we  should  be  ever  watch- 
ul  of  the  opportunities  presented  to  us,  in  the  order 
if  God's  Providence,  for  working  together  with  Him 
or  good,  especially  in  the  extension  of  Christ's 
dngdom,  and  in  works  of  kindness  and  charity 
owards  His  people  ;  and  next,  that  we  should 
sherish  in  our  hearts  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  all, 
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and  the  Author  of  all  good,  for  His  gracious  and 
loving  purposes  towards  fallen  and  sinful  man,  who 
is  exposed  to  danger  and  perdition,  from  which  He 
alone  can  rescue  him. 

Let  us  refer  to  one  other  passage,  and  that  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  illustration  of  this  practice  of 
inferential  and  practical  reading.  In  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  from  the  26tfa 
verse,  we  read  that  Philip  the  deacon,  guided  by  the 
immediate  suggestion  of  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord," 
wont  down  to  Jerusalem,  '^  toward  the  south,  unto 
the  way  that  goeth  down  from  Jerusalem  unto  Gm%,^ 
which  is  desert,  or  wilderness  ;  and  having  reached 

.  a  certain  spot  there,  he  met  the  chariot  of  an  officer 
of  great   authority   under    Caudace,   Queen  of  the 

.  Ethiopians,  who  had  charge  of  all  her  treasure,  and 
who  was  returning  from  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  been 
to  worship,  having  become  a  proselyte  to  Judaism. 
Approaching  the  chariot,  Philip  heard  him  reading  ft 
portion  of  Isaiah's  prophecies ;  that  is,  ^'  he  was  led  as 
a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  and  like  a  lamb  dumb  before 
his  shearers,  so  opened  he  not  his  mouth.  In  his 
humiliation  his  judgment  was  taken  away  ;  and  who 
shall  declare  his  generation  ?  For  his  life  is  taken 
from  the  earth."  And  Philip  hearing  him  thus  read, 
addressed  him  with,  "  Under standest  thou  what  thoa 
readest  ?"  The  answer  shows  that  he  did  not — "  and 
he  said.    How  should  I,   except  some  man  should 

guide  me I  pray  thee,  of  whom  speaketh  the 

prophet  this  ?  Of  himself,  or  of  some  other  man  ? 
Then  Philip  opened  his  mouth,  and  began  at  the 
same  Scripture,  and  preached  unto  him  Jesus."  And 
as  they  went  on  their  way,  the  eunuch  declared  his 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  was 
baptised.     Now,  what  may  we  gather  from  this,  for 
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ar  own  instruction  and  guidance?  We  answer  in 
le  words  of  Dr.  Yaughan,  whose  very  practical 
ad  interesting  paper  on  the  narrative  we  refer  to.* 
It  is  a  history  full  of  instruction.  It  speaks  of  an 
amestness  in  seeking  God — a  diligence  in  the  use 
f  light  given — an  exertion  and  self-devotion  in 
cling  upon  the  knowledge  of  duty — which  is  an 
xample  for  all  time.  And  it  speaks,  too,  of  the 
eward  of  these  things  ;  how  the  eye  of  God  marks 
nch  diligence  and  such  exertion;  how  He  takes  care 
hat,  to  him  that  hath  more  shall  be  given  ;  how  He 
ends  instruction  to  the  teachable,  guidance  to  the 
eeker,  light  to  the  watcher  ;  and  enables  him  who 
»at  now  was  puzzling  hopelessly  over  the  dark 
lajings  of  a  prophet,  to  lay  hold  of  a  directing  clue 
md  a  guiding  light,  by  which  he  may  reach  the 
Saviour  Himself,  and  go  on  his  way  rejoicing." 

The  examples  that  have  now  been  given  may 
'Ornish  some  suggestions  for  deducing  from  the 
ncred  narratives  the  useful  and  practical  lessons  for 
ife  and  godliness  which  they  are  intended  and 
idapted  to  convey,  while  we  avoid  those  fanciful  in- 
terpretations and  minute  and  unwarranted  analogies 
hat  disfigure  the  writings  of  some  devout  and 
(tadious  men,  and  which  tend  to  generate  a  strong 
lisrelish  for  the  "  pure  milk  of  the  word.'' 

"  Sayiour,  none  like  Thee  can  teach, 

Nor  yet  unfold  Thy  word ; 
None  like  Thee  the  heart  can  reach, 
And  heayenly  light  afford.  • 

Bich  in  wisdom,  rich  in  love. 

Upon  us  Thy  grace  bestow ; 
Kaise  our  thoughts  to  things  above, 

Teach  us  Thyself  to  know !" 

♦  «  Good  Words,"  Vol.  YII.,  p.  452. 
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II.  In  deducing  inferences  or  conclusions  from 
the  sacred  text  we  should  see  that  they  flow  hj 
LEGITIMATE  CONSEQUENCE  FBOM  it,  and  are  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  plainly  declared  will  of  Gk)d. 
To  render  our  meaning  quite  plain,  let  us  say,  that 
an  erroneous  inference  rashly  deduced  from  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  is  reprobated  by  the  apostle  is 
Rom.  V.  20,  21.  After  laying  it  down,  that  "where 
sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound  ;  that  ai 
sin  had  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace 
reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life,  bj 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  he  immediately  asks,  "  What 
shall  we  say,  then  ?  Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that 
grace  may  abound?  God  forbid!  How  shall  we 
that  are  dead  to  sin  live  any  longer  therein?"  "  The 
objection,"  as  if  he  had  said, — "  is  built  in  igno- 
rance of  that  grace  which  is  to  reign  through  right- 
eousness. The  grace  of  which  I  speak  consists  in 
the  renewal  of  the  heart  unto  holiness,  as  well  as  in 
the  pardon  of  sin  ;  and  he  who  is  a  partaker  of  this 
grace  is  dead  unto  sin  ;  he  has  lost  his  taste  for  it» 
as  a  dead  man  has  for  the  pleasures  of  sense  ;  he 
has  no  longer  any  enjoyment  in  it ;  he  hates  it^ 
abhors  it,  dreads  it,  avoids  it  as  the  greatest  of  evila; 
he  no  longer  lives  in  it."  This  example  will,  we 
hope,  make  the  meaning  of  the  rule  suggested  clear, 
and  guard  us  against  rashness  in  applying  a  text 
or  in  deducing  a  conclusion  from  it. 

III.  We  should  not  rest  in  external  precepts, 
but  solicitously  search  out  their  foundation  ;  and 
having  found  this,  we  should  lay  it  in  our  own 
hearts.  Thus,  we  are  required  to  pray  for  our 
enemies,  the  foundation  of  which  precept  is  sincere 
and  unaffected  love  for  them.  We  should,  therefore, 
consider,  before  we  offer  up  such  a  prayer,  whether 
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• 

we  really  possess  this  charity,  because,  to  pray  for 
our  enemies,  if  we  have  it  not,  is  mere  hypocrisy.* 
lY.  In  all  practical  application  we  must  keep 

OUR  EYE  STEADILY  FIXED  UPON  ChRIST  ;  first,  AS 
He   is   TO    BE    RECEIVED    by    FAITH    for  SALVATION  ; 

and  secondly,  as  He  is  to  be  imitated  in  our 
LIVES  AS  AN  exemplar.  He  is  "  the  way,  and  the 
truth,  and  the  life,"  and  "  and  no  man  cometh  unto 
the  Father  but  by  Him."  We  are  to  adopt  other 
examples  only  so  far  as  they  are  conformable  to  that 
of  Christ,  (1  Cor.  xi.  1,)  but  His  example  is  to  be 
uniformly  copied  by  us,  for  "  He  suffered,  leaving  us 
an  example  that  we  should  follow  His  steps  "  (1  Pet. 
ii.  21)— that  is,  in  everything  that  regarded  his 
obedience  and  submission  to  God,  and  his  intercourse 
with  men. 

V.  And,  lastly,  we  must  not  permit  any  advance 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  Bible  to  influence  us  in 
casting  aside  those  rules  for  reading  and  study  that 
we,  at  the  first,  found  useful.  The  Scriptures  are 
inexhaustible  ;  and  the  most  laborious  student  will 
always  find  amply  sufficient  before  him  to  excite  his 
diligent  and  prayerful  study  of  them.  As  Professor 
Franck  has  observed,  we  are  bound  always  to  use  all 
diligent  prayer  and  constant  meditation — to  institute 
perpetual  collations  of  Scriptures — to  be  instant  in 
our  attention  to  what  passes  in  ourselves  and  in 
others — and  to  exercise  a  vigilant  observation  of 
mind,  for  the  cultivation  of  inward  peace ;  of  which, 
the  more  we  possess,  the  more  we  shall  enter  into 
the  true  meaning  of  Scripture. 

Above  all,  we  should  see  that  we  embrace  with 
the  heart  or  affections  all  the  treasures  of  God's 

*  Professor  Franck. 
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word.  Without  this,  all  reading  and  all  Btndj  are 
vain.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  there  are  not 
a  few  persons  who  read  the  Bible  withont  it.  Thej 
read  it  as  a  duty — as  they  go  to  church  or  chapel,  or 
do  other  things  ;  it  may  be  because  they  have  been 
taught  or  have  by  some  means  been  brought  to  r^* 
gard  them  as  Christian  duties.  Alas  !  they  are 
under  the  law,  and  not  in  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel 
The  Christinn  has  many  duties  to  perform,  but  with 
him  they  are  not  mere  duties  ;  they  are  more  of 
privileges,  which  he  prizes  in  his  heart,  and  attends 
to  from  a  principle  of  love  to  God  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  as  his  Saviour  and  Lord.  And  it  n 
with  reading  his  Bible  as  with  everything  else.  It 
is  no  mere  duty  with  him  to  read  so  much  a  day,  and 
then  feci  as  if  he  had  served  God  in  so  doing,  and 
had  entitled  himself  to  some  special  divine  com- 
mendation. He  goes  to  his  Bible  because  it  is  to 
him  the  word  of  his  divine  Lord  and  Master,  whom 
he  finds  in  it,  whether  he  reads  the  Law  or  the 
Prophets,  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New.  He 
finds  the  Bible  to  be — not  a  dead  letter,  but  a  living 
word — "  living  and  efficacious,"  as  Paul  describes  it 
to  be  (Heb.  iv.  12).  And  with  the  Psalmist  he 
says,  "  Thy  law  is  my  delight "  (Ps.  cxix.  77,  98, 
174) ; "  Thy  word  have  I  hid  in  my  heart "  (ver.  11). 
And  as  he  says  of  all  those  whose  hearts  are  truly 
right  with  God — "  His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  His  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and 
night "  (Ps.  i.  2).  If  we  have  not  this  affection  for 
God's  word — this  hungering  after  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  contained  in  the  Bible — ^we 
may  be  sure  that  our  reading  is  doing  us  little 
good  ;  and  we  may  be  sure,  furthermore,  that  there 
is  some  reason  for  it.      To  find  out  what  it  is  should 
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our  anxious  thoughts  and  call  forth  our 
prajers.  If  there  be  not  in  us  a  sincere 
to  find  all  God's  will  in  the  Bible,  and  to  live 
brmitj  to  it,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should 
3ve  it.  Dr.  Yaughan  forcibly  observes,* 
I  depends — I  had  almost  said,  everything 
s — upon  the  way  in  which  you  view  your 
Regard  it  as  a  dull  book,  and  it  will  be  so. 
.  it  as  a  book  fit  only  for  sickness  and  sorrow, 
a  will  soon  make  it  so.  It  will  retire  before 
d,  as  it  were,   and  reproachful,  yet  obedient, 

0  those  dark  and  dismal  chambers  to  which 

1  it,  to  confine  itself.  And  then,  when  you 
seek  it  there,  perchance  you  will  not  find  it. 
|rou  open  it,  it  will  not  speak  :  when  you  call 
,  it  will  not  answer.  This  is  the  punishment 
e  who  in  the  days  of  health  have  counted 
vord  their  enemy.  But  the  converse  is  true, 
Determine,  God  helping  you,  that  you  will 
ur  Bible:  read  it,  read  it  again — read  whole 
»f  it  at  one  sitting,  and  when  next  you  sit 
nth  it,  read  them  again :  if  anything  at  first 

you,  study  it,  pray  over  it ;  then  lay  it  aside, 
on  study  it  again.  That  which  was  dark 
will  oftentimes  be  light  now.  What  you 
lot  now,  you  shall  know  hereafter.  Have 
k  itself  always  about,  keep  it  very  near  you  ; 
*  desk  and  on  your  pillow.  I  had  almost  said 
yourself  to  it  till  you  can  love  it — and  you 
7e  it:  it  will  begin  to  talk  to  you,  it  will 
3  answer  you,  it  will  begin  to  resolve  your 

and  to  stimulate  your  curiosity  :  it  will 
lOdate  itself  to  your  mood  :  it  will  be  grave 

"Good  Words,"  Vol  YIL,  p.  466. 
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when  you  are  grave,  and  it  will  smile  when  70a 
smile  :  till  at  last  you  shidl  say  with  the  Psalmist— 
*  I  am  as  glad  of  Thy  word  as  one  that  findeth  great 
spoils — how  sweet  are  Thy  words  unto  my  taste  I 
yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth!  The  law  of 
Thy  mOTith  is  dearer  unto  me  than  thousandBof 
gold  and  silver  I'" 
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I. 

THE  FOST-HOSAIO  HISTOBIOAL  BOOKS   OP  THE   OLD 

TESTAMENT. 

LCRED  history  difTers  from  every  other  species  of 
lihentic  history  in  this  :  that  while  the  latter  re- 
»rds  eveuts  and  details  facts,  simply,  the  former 
)mbines  them  with  the  doctrines  of  Providence,  and 
monstrates  them  to  be  coincident  with  the  pur- 
Dses  of  an  Eternal  Mind. 

It  is  evident  from  a  close  examination  of  the 
ifltorical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  they  are 
)llections  from  the  authentic  records  of  the  Jewish 
ation,  which  were  carefully  kept  by  the  priests  or 
her  publicly-appointed  persons.*  These  coUec- 
ons,  though  generally  made  while  the  events  were 
esh  in  memory,  and  by  persons  who  were  contem- 
)rary  with  the  periods  to  which  they  severally  re- 
te,  appear  to  have  been  thrown  into  their  present 
nn,  and  to  have  received  trifling  additions,  at  a  later 
Jriod.  The  work  of  collecting  and  revising  has 
^n  attributed  to  the  joint  labours  of  Jeremiah  and 
zra.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the  authen-> 
dtj  and  authority  of  tlie  books,  in  their  present 
nn,  have  been  attested  by  Christ  and  His  apostles. 
The  post-mosaic  historical  writings  of  the  Old 
estament  comprise  twelve  books  —  from  Joshua 
'  Esther,  inclusive  ;  and  contain  a  compendium  of 
16  Jewish  history,  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the 
'formation  ejQTected  by  Nehemiah,  after  the  return 
om  Babylon,  A.M.  2555— A.M.  3595. 
While  the  twelve  tribes  were  united  under  one 
^^ernment,  their  history  is  represented  under  one 
>int  of  view.     When  a  separation  took  place,  the 

*  See  Josephus  against  Apion,  b.  1,  §  6. 
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kingdom  of  Jadah,  from  which  the  Messiah  was  to 
descend,  was  the  chief  object  of  attention  with  the 
sacred  historians  ;  thej  treat,  however,  of  the  events 
which  occurred  in  Samaria,  especially  when  con- 
nected with  the  concerns  of  Judah. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  sacred  writen 
generally  calculate  in  round  numbers,  and  aim 
assume  various  eras.  In  Genesis,  Moses  reckons  bj 
the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  ;  in  Exodus,  from  the 
departure  out  of  Egypt.  Other  writers,  living  in 
later  times,  compute  from  the  building  of  the  temple; 
from  the  commencement  of  the  reigns  of  their  sevenl 
kings  ;  from  the  captivities  and  deliverances  of  ihfi 
people,  and  other  important  national  events ;  (ff^ 
lastly,  from  the  reigns  of  foreign  kings.  The  diffi- 
culties which  occur  on  a  superficial  perusal  of  the  j 
historical  Scriptures,  chiefly  originate  in  a  want  of 
attention  to  these  considerations  ;  and  those  persoitf 
who  have  not  the  leisure  or  industry  to  elucidate 
such  particulars,  will  do  well  rather  to  collect  the 
obvious  instruction  so  richly  spread  through  every 
page  of  the  sacred  volume,  than  to  engage  in  specnla- 
tions  of  delicate  discussion.  The  historical  books, 
like  all  other  parts  of  Scripture,  have  every  mark  d 
genuine  and  unaffected  truth.  Many  relations  are 
interwoven  with  accounts  of  other  nations,  yet  no 
inconsistencies  have  ever  been  detected. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  contemporary 
reigns  of  the  respective  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
«nd  will  assist  in  reading  the  historical  books  : — 
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THE   LANGUAGE  AND  STYLE 

OF   THE   BIBLE. 


We  purpose  here  to  treat,  not  of  the  languages  in 
"which  the  biblical  books  were  originally  written 
— that  would  not  comport  with  our  object — but  only 
i^ith  their  style  as  literary  compositions. 

Words  are  the  instruments  or  vehicles  by  which 
men  convey  their  ideas  and  thoughts  to  each  other. 
-A.11  words  were  no  doubt  originally  employed  in  a 
proper  or  literal  sense  ;  that  is,  they  were  used  to 
express  certain  things,  to  which  they  were  restricted. 
As  objects,  subjects,  and  human  thoughts  increased, 
and  became  more  comprehensive  and  more  complex, 
i  necessity  arose  for  using  words  in  other  senses 
'han  their  primary  or  literal  ones  ;  that  is,  they 
'^ere  primarily  employed  to  denote  one  thing  ;  and, 
'Gcondarily,  to  denote  something  else,  having,  or 
supposed  to  have,  an  analogy  or  a  likeness  to  the 
>rimary  idea.  Herein  lie  the  literal  and  the  tropi- 
•qI  or  figurative  senses  of  words. 

But  a  transference  of  words  was  resorted  to,  in 
numerous  cases,  when  it  was  not  of  necessity, 
^len  study  gratification  as  much  as  they  do  neces- 
ity,  and  tropes  or  figures  were  found  to  be  agreeable, 
fi  bringing  up  a  second  image  or  idea  in  the  mind, 
H  connection  with  the  original  one. 

The  Bible  addresses  itself  to  men,  and  it  does  so 
Ci  the  language  of  men  ;  and  though  the  object  of 

K  11^ 
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the  revelation  is  one — the  recovery  and  salvation  of 
sinful  men — the  subjects  of  the  revelation,  as  com- 
prised in  the  teaching  which  that  object  involves, 
are  many,  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  treated  of 
is  diversified.  The  language  in  which  the  ten  com- 
mandments and  the  ordinances  of  the  Levitical  code 
are  given,  differs  much  from  that  in  which  the  same 
penman  describes  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  and  the 
wanderings  and  incidents  in  the  desert,  in  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy.  The  style  of  the  Psalms  is  not  at 
all  correspondent  with  that  of  the  Books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles.  The  prophets  do  not  write  as  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  does;  and  the  Book 
of  Job  is  very  unlike  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah.  In  some  of  these  books,  we  have  the  bald 
and  precise  phraseology  of  legal  documents ;  in 
others,  it  is  the  unadorned  but  flowing  style  of 
simple  narrative ;  in  some,  we  find  much  of  the 
animated  and  figurative  style  of  the  poet.  In  no 
other  collection  of  writings  is  there  so  great  a 
diversity  of  style,  of  the  very  highest  quality,  uni- 
formly appropriate  to  the  subject  treated  of. 

If  the  biblical  text  thus  comprises  every  variety 
of  subject  and  of  style,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  that 
it  presents  us  with  the  tropical,  or  figurative,  or 
metaphorical  style,  as  well  as  with  the  literal ;  nor 
that,  having  been  written  in  the  East,  and  being 
addressed  primarily  to  Eastern  peoples,  it  partakes 
more  largely  of  the  figurative  style  than  do  worb 
that  are  produced  in  more  Westeni  countries. 

All  human  language  is  necessarily  imperfect  or 
defective — inadequate  to  the  precise  or  exact  re- 
presentation of  the  ideas  that  suggest  themselves  to 
the  minds  of  men  on  subjects  of  a  highly  intellectual, 
metaphysical,  or  spiritual  nature.  Hence  a  largo 
}0 
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tion  of  the  controversies  and  disputes  that 
)ccurred  and  that  still  occur  amongst  truth- 
and  truth-seeking  men,  the  origin  of  many 
of  most  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  mis- 
tion,  or  the  misinterpretation  of  the  meaning 
2d  to  the  words  employed, 
make  up,  in  some  sort,  for  these  defects  of 
ge,  as  also  to  give  additional  life  and  vigour  to 
pression  of  their  thoughts,  men,  in  both  speak- 
i  writing,  resort  to  the  use  of  symbols,  similes, 
lors,  and  other  figures  of  speech,  or  tropes, 
it  has  been  truly  said,  that  that  which  con- 
3  the  beauty  of  language  originated  in  its 
f.  To  say  that  the  sea  makes  a  great  noise, 
express  a  fact;  but  it  does  not  adequately 
;nt  the  idea  that  exists  in  the  mind  of  the 
r.  To  say  that  the  sea  roars,  expresses 
ing  much  more  analogous  to  that  idea,  while 
les  the  description  with  life  and  animation, 
that  the  sun  makes  its  daily  circuit  of  the 
8,  is  the  same,  in  meaning,  as  to  say,  that  the 
ns  its  daily  course.  But  every  one  can  see 
uch  more  adequately  the  figurative  expression 
s  the  idea  and  feeling  of  the  speaker  or 
as  well  as  how  much  more  lively  and  ani- 
tlie  description  is. 

li  these  brief  introductory  remarks  on  the 
and  uses  of  tropical  language,  we  may  find 
y  to  a  consideration  of  the   subject  more  in 
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PART  I. 

OF  SYMBOLIC     LANGUAGE. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE   OKIGIN  AND   PRINCIPLES   OP   SYMBOLIC    LANGUAi 

I.  Many  interpreters  of  the  Bible  speak  of 
and  of  symbols  indifferently  ;  that  is,  as  if  the] 
the  same  thing.  But  they  are  not.  There 
difference  or  a  distinction  between  them.  \ 
or  figures  of  speech  are  words  or  phrases  in 
one  thing  is  substituted  for  another  which 
some  relation  or  resemblance  to  it ;  as  when  " 
is  put  for  knowledge,  or  direction,  or  puril 
when  "  listening  "  is  put  for  attention  and  obec 
or  when  peace  is  said  to  "  flow  ";  or  when  th< 
threatens  to  "  spread  his  net  "  upon  Israel,  an<3 
them  into  captivity  ;  or  when  righteousne 
peace  are  said  to  have  "  kissed  each  other." 
are  tropes,  figures,  or  metaphors,  of  which  the 
many  kinds  and  great  varieties.  They  a 
symbols,  although  many  tropes  or  metaphoi 
upon  symbols,  or  are  suggested  by  them.  A  i 
is  a  picture  or  an  image  presented  to  the  ej 
in  which  there  is  a  hidden  sense  or  me 
Bishop  Hurd,  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the  St 
the  Prophecies,"  defines  symbols  to  be  "certj 
presentative  marks,  rather  than  express  pi( 
or,  ifpictures,  such  as  were  at  the  time  charade 
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which,  besides  presenting  to  the  eye  the  resemblance 
of  a  particular  object,  suggested  a  general  idea  to 
the  mind.  The  picture  was  not  drawn  to  express 
merely  the  thing  itself,  but  something  else,  which 
was,  or  was  conceived  to  be,  analogous  to  it.  This 
more  complex  and  ingenious  form  of  picture  writing," 
^^  adds,  "was  much  practised  by  the  Egyptians, 
^d  is  that  which  we  know  by  the  name  of  hiero- 
glyphics." 

II.  The  loose  and  imperfect  notions  entertained 
'Jpon  the  subject  of  symbolic  language,  have  induced 
a  very  general  conviction,  that  it   is  necessarily  of 
a  vague   and   indeterminate  character;  uncertain  in 
its  meaning,  and  subject  to  no  defined  principles  of 
interpretation.     That  such  an  opinion  is  erroneous, 
is  demonstrable  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  species  of 
language  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
sacred   writings,    for,    surely,    it  would  be  to  im- 
peach the  divine  wisdom,  to  suppose  that  God  has 
adopted,  as   a  medium  of  communicating  important 
truths,  that  which   is  liable,  from  its  arbitrary  and 
iherefore  variable  character,  to  become  unintelligible, 
)r  to  present,  after  a  short  lapse  of  time,  no  certain 
neaning.     Such  is  not  the  nature  of  symbolic  lan- 
guage, for,  as   Bishop  Hurd  has  remarked,  it  is  re- 
lucible  to  rule,  and  is  constructed  on  such  principles 
18  make  it  the  subject  of  just  criticism  and  rational 
nterpretation. 

III.  But  in  order  to  form  a  just  conception  of  the 
irinciples  on  which  this  kind  of  language  is  con- 
itructed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the  pro- 
vable origin  of  writing,  and  then  to  trace  the  steps 
}j  which  it  has  been  brought  to  its  present  state  of 
)erfection  or  precision. 
(1  )  With  this  view  let  us  carry  ourselves  back 
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in  imagination  to  the  infant  state  of  the  world,  before 
the  use  of  letters  was  known,  and  when  the  only 
established  mode  of  communication  between  man  and 
man  was  that  of  vocal  language.  In  such  a  state  of 
society,  how  may  we  rationally  suppose  that  one 
person  would  proceed  to  inform  another  of  any  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  a  particular  object  ?  The 
reply  is  easy.  If  the  object  were  in  sight,  he  would 
direct  attention  to  it,  and  point  out  the  particulan 
upon  which  he  desired  to  communicate  information. 
If  the  object  were  not  in  sight,  nor  readily  accessible^ 
he  would  sketch  a  rude  drawing  of  it,  and  substitute 
that  for  the  object  itself.  In  this  manner,  the  idea 
of  a  man,  a  horse,  a  house,  or  a  tree,  might,  as  single 
objects,  be  as  distinctly  communicated  as  by  alpha- 
betic characters;  while  two  or  more  houses  might 
be  made  significative  of  a  town,  and  two  or  more 
trees  of  a  wood.  By  thus  continuing  to  copy,  in 
successive  series,  such  things  or  objects  of  common 
notoriety  as  the  train  of  ideas  might  call  for,  a  kind 
of  connected  narrative  of  passing  events  could  be 
made,  which,  though  not  calculated  for  minute 
accuracy,  could  be  generally  understood  and  inter- 
preted. Such  would  be  the  first  attempts  made  to 
communicate  ideas  by  means  of  written  language. 
But  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  scope  of  such  a 
species  of  language  must  be  very  limited,  and  would 
totally  fail  in  delineating  the  internal  qualities  of 
objects,  of  fine  mental  conceptions,  and  of  abstract 
ideas.  But  these,  also,  were  required  to  be  con- 
veyed by  writing;  and  the  common  consent  of  man- 
kind, in  ascribing  peculiar  internal  qualities  and 
virtues  to  external  forms,  and  associating  the  ab- 
stract idea  with  the  various  instruments  by  which 
certain  effects  were  produced,  soon  enabled  them  to 
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J  hold  of  such  forms  and  objects,  to  express  the 
lalities  and  virtnes  themselves.  Thus,  an  eye 
ight  be  made  to  signify  watchfulness  or  care;  an 
RM,  power  or  might;  an  arrow,  calamity  or  judg- 
lent;  a  chain,  bondage  or  affliction;  a  bow,  strength 
r  victory;  a  shield,  defence.  In  like  manner,  any- 
bing  possessing  certain  qualities  might  be  employed 
.8  a  substitute  for  some  other  object  to  which  one 
•r  more  of  the  qualities  proper  to  that  object  were 
tscribed.     For  instance,  a  fox  might  be  employed 

0  represent  a  cunning  man ;  a  lamb,  a  meek  or 
jentle  man;  a  lion,  a  strong  and  powerful  man  ; 
k  TIGER  or   a  LEOPARD,  a  ferocious  man;  a  bear, 

1  fierce,  and  savage  man.  If  it  were  wished 
io  represent  a  man  who  was  both  powerful  and 
erocious,  a  compound  symbol  of  the  lion  and  the 
-eopard  would  probably  be  resorted  to;  and  to  re- 
present one  who  was  cunning  and  savage,  the  fox 
^d  the  bear  would  be  united  in  one  symbol.  Or 
^ch  of  these  objects  might  become  a  representative 
^  the  abstract  qualities  themselves;  as  of  cunning, 
Sleekness,  strength,  ferocity,  and  so  on,  the  manner 
^  which  the  symbol  was  introduced,  rendering  the 
dea  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  persons  to  whom  the 
luiguage  was  addressed.  And  what  thus  appears  to 
^  reasonable  in  theory,  is  found  to  have  existed  in 
*ct,  among  nearly  all  the  nations  with  which  we 
'^ive  become  acquainted.  Even  after  language  had 
^ome  more  copious,  and  could  furnish  many  teims 
foper  for  expressing  abstract  ideas  and  internal 
Qalities,  the  old  method  continued,  and  was  blended 
'ith  oral  language  and  literal  writing. 

(2.)  Strange  as  this  method  of  conveying  know- 
5dge  may  appear  to  us,  it  was  brought  to  such  per- 
Jction  as  to  possess  powers  of  expression  far  beyomd 
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what  can  now  be  easily  imagined.     This  is  pltuD, 
as  Dr.  Tilloch  remarks,*  from  the  number  of  synony- 
mous   symbols    that  are  known  to    have  been  em- 
ployed ;  nor  is  it  difficult,  in  some   instances,  as  ho 
further  suggests,  to  see  in  what  manner  they  were 
derived.       Every    department   of  nature   furnished 
objects  that  were  fitted,  in  some  way,  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  hence,  to  express  a  king,  they  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  brute  creation  ;  whatever  was  the  chief 
of  its  kind  became,  or  by  common   consent  might 
have  become,  a  legitimate  symbol  of  a  monarch  ;  as 
the  EAGLE,  which  was  so  employed  because  conceived 
to  possess  the  first  rank  among  the  feathered  tribes. 
Again,  as  a  king's  power  to  subdue  his  enemies 
depends  on  the   strength  of  his  kingdom,  and  as 
animals   with  horns  are,  ceteris  paribus^  stronger 
than  those  which  have  none,  horns    are  put  for 
KINGDOMS  ;  and  kings  having  the  direction  of  the 
national  force,  the  same  symbol  is,  by    metonymy, 
put  for  KINGS.     In  like  manner,  the  firmament,  to 
use  the  ancient  term,  being  elevated  above  the  earth, 
and  esteemed  more   splendid  and  glorious  than  ter- 
restrial objects,  was  employed  to  symbolise  the  most 
elevated  ranks   among    men;    and  as    among    the 
planets,  the  sun  possesses  incomparably  the  brightest 
lustre,  it  became  the  symbol  of  supremacy  or  su- 
preme   power  ;    while  the    stars   were   made  the 
symbols  of  those  possessing  authority    subordinate 
to  the  supreme. 

(3.)  The  Bible,  especially  the  prophetic  booksi 
abounds  in  symbolic  language  ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that,  as  Bishop  Vanraildert  observes,  "  The  symboli- 
cal language  of  the  prophets  is  almost  a  science  in 
itself."  The  reason  for  this  frequent  use  of  symbols 
*  Introduction  to  the  Apocalypse. 
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by  the    prophets   may  not    at    once   be    obvious. 
It  cannot  be    supposed    that    the    paucity    of   the 
Hebrew  language,  at  the  time  these  writings  were 
published,  was  such  as  to  render  a  resort  to  symbols 
necessary  ;  and  the  reason  sometimes  assigned  for 
it,  namely,  that  it  was  to  render  the  prophecies  dark 
*nd  obscure,  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  one.    This 
conld  have  been   done  without   symbols,  even  sup- 
posing such  signs  to  be  necessarily  obscure,  which, 
Wwe  have  shown,  they  are  not.     Besides  this,  it 
inay  be  remarked,  that  the   symbols  which  the  pro- 
phets employ  are  sometimes  immediately  and  fully 
explained — as  in  Daniel's  vision  of  the  ram  and  the 
goat.     "  To   a  careless  reader,"  as  observed  by  Mr. 
Galloway,  in  his  Gate  of  Prophecy,"  the  employment 
of  significant  actions    and    compound    symbols,  and 
especially  the  latter,  may  seem  to  communicate  un- 
certainty to  the  prophecies  ;  but  when  they  are  more 
iiligently  studied,  it  will  be  found  quite  otherwise, 
»ch  action  and  each  symbol  having  a  clear,  definite, 
ascertainable  meaning.     Any  candid  student  of  the 
)rophecies  will  confess  that  they  have  assisted  him 
owards  the  formation  of  clearer  ideas  in  somewhat 
he  same  way  as  that  in  which  abbreviated  combina- 
ions  and  concentrated  expressions  of  truth   assist 
he  mind  in  the  pursuits  of  science,  where  many 
hings    are,  for  no  other  reason,  thrown  into  the 
hape  of  algebraical  formula.     For  by  thus  present- 
ag  the  subjects  in  the  manner  of  symbolical  visions, 
luch  was  gained  both  in  brevity  and  vividness  ; 
nd  besides,  in  this  form  the  truth  was  more  easily 
nd  securely  handed  down    to   the  time  when    its 
ilfilment  should  furnish  the  key.     Prior  to  fulfil- 
lent,  indeed,  these  prophecies,  in  common  with  all 
thers,  have  more  or  less  of  obscurity.     But  their 
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obscurity  would  not  have  been  less,  bnt  in  most 
cases  more^  had  they  been  divested  of  the  form  of 
symbolical  vision,  and  narrated  in  words  at  large ; 
because,  in  that  case,  the  length  of  the  prophecj 
would  have  been  increased,  and  the  matters  contftined 
in  it  would  have  less  vividly  impressed  themselvci 
on  the  mind,  and  less  permanently  fixed  themseWei 
in  the  memory  ;  so  that,  supposing  the  number  of 
particulars  predicted  to  have  been  great,  much  con- 
fusion must  necessarily  have  ensued.  Without  the 
use  of  these  compound  symbols,  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation would  have  been  doubly  obscure  ;  nay,  pCT- 
haps,  even  altogether  uncertain  in  its  meaning,  from 
the  great  variety  and  complications  of  the  facts 
which  it  embraces." 

At  the  same  time  we  may  freely  admit,  that  the 
peculiar   character   of   symbolic    language   afibrded 
those  who  employed  it  the  means  of  communicating 
so  much  information  as  they  desired  to  give,  respect- 
ing any  object  of  which  they  were  treating,  and  no 
more.      Thus,  if  a  collection  of  waters  symbolised 
a  concourse  or  community  of  people,  and  it  were 
desired  to  depict  some  commotion  generally,  withoot 
specifying  the  particular  kingdom  or  nation  in  which 
it  was  to  occur,  this  might  be  done  by  depicting 
the  sea  as  in  a  state  of  turbulent  agitation.     But  if 
the  design  were  to  mark  out  the    country  where 
such  a  tumult  was  to  take  place,  that  could  be  done 
by  selecting,  as   the    symbol,  the  river   or  sea  by 
which  the  country  was  characterised  ;  as   the  Nilo 
in  Egypt,  the  Jordan  in  Palestine,  or  the  Euphrates 
in  Turkey.     In  either  case,  the  symbol  would  be 
perfectly  intelligible,  to  the  full  extent  designed  by 
the  writer  who  employed  it. 

(4.)  But  besides  this  sometimes  partial  revel** 
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m  of  a  thing,  intended  by  Him  who  illuminated 
.e  prophets,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
leir  language  was  also  expressly  designed  to  veil, 
le  truth  from  those  who  were  unfit  to  be  made 
iquainted  with  it — on  the  principle  avowed  by  our 
ord  to  His  disciples — "  To  you  it  is  given  to  know 
16  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  but  unto 
lem  that  are  without,  all  these  things  are  done  in 
urables;  that  seeing  they  may  see  and  not  perceive; 
dd  hearing  they  may  hear  and  not  understand " 
Hark  iv.  2;  Matt.  xiii.  14;  Luke  viii.  10;  John 
iL  40).  It  was  thus  intended  to  throw  a  veil  over 
16  truth,  both  in  symbolical  prophecies  and  in  para- 
les;  but  it  was  for  protection,  not  for  obscurity — 
)  screen  the  truth  from  profane  insult,  and  to  save 
16  sinner  from  the  additional  guilt  of  scoffing  at  or 
busing  it;  or,  at  least,  of  sinning  against  broader 
ght.  It  is  a  veil,  however,  which  may  be  lifted; 
nd  which  produces  no  confusion  or  uncertainty. 
Lnd  that  the  veil  was,  in  all  cases,  meant  to  be  only 
smporary,  we  learn  expressly  from  our  Lord;  for 
lith  He :  '^  There  is  nothing  hid  which  shall  not  be 
lanifested;  neither  was  anything  kept  secret,  but 
bat  it  should  come  abroad;"  that  is,  the  very  object 
f  the  veil  was,  that  the  truth  might  be  more  clearly 
nd  extensively  shown  in  the  end. 

IV.  Another  thing  to  be  particularly  noted  in 
be  employment  of  symbols  in  the  prophetic  writings, 
»  what  may  not  improperly  be  called  their  Chrono- 
>gy.  In  verbal  description  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
roperly  adjusting  the  several  occurrences  treated 
^  or  which  pass  under  review,  and  assigning  to 
ich  one  of  them  its  respective  order  in  the  series, 
Qd  its  particular  epoch  in  the  general  history.  So, 
iso,  if  it  be  desired  to  trace  and  delineate  the  effects 
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of  any  particular  principle  or  tranBaction  on  < 
states  of  society  or  communities  of  persons,  a 
or  a  writer  may  do  so  with  the  greatest 
passing  from  one  state  to  the  other  in  regu 
cession,  and  without  the  remotest  probal 
misleading  his  hearers  or  readers.  Thus,  i 
historical  works,  in  which  the  authors  have, 
cessive  chapters  or  sections,  narrated  the  hi 
the  community  to  which  their  writings  app€ 
in  its  social,  its  civil,  and  its  political  stat 
of  which  topics  has  been  again  divided  into  i 
branches:  then  has  followed  a  review  of  e< 
tical  matters,  synchronising  with  the  evei 
braced  in  the  former  sections  of  the  work 
review  has,  perhaps,  been  divided  into  the 
and  the  external  affairs  of  the  church,  and 
these,  again,  into  several  other  distinct  h 
enquiry.  From  such  an  arrangement  and  c 
tion  of  the  several  parts  of  a  work,  no  incon\ 
arises,  if  the  author  distinctly  marks  the 
of  each  part,  and  properly  adjusts  the  whol 
general  history.  The  reader  of  such  a  w 
naturally  pass  from  one  part  to  another,  c 
back  his  mind  to  the  common  epoch  at  the  be 
of  each  of  the  respective  divisions. 

It  is  not  thus,  however,  in  symbolic  or  ] 
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arrences  that  are  strictly  synchronical,  as  in  the 
>k  of  Revelation;  and  however  skilful  and  cautious 
iDay  be,  it  will  be  found  impracticable   to  mark 

boundaries  of  time,  and  the  transition  from  one 
nt  to  another,  with  as  much  strength  and  clear- 
(8  as  in  verbal  description  or  narration.  Hence 
is  that  expositors  differ  so  materially  in  their 
iws  of  the  structure  of  the  apocalyptic  visions, 
lose  who  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
inciples  upon  which  symbolic  language  is  con- 
ncted,  and  are  but  partially  acquainted  with  the 
les  by  which  these  pictorial  representations  are 
verned,  fall  into  the  error  of  conceiving  that  the 
rts  of  each  series  of  symbols  should  be  considered 
following  each  other  in  chronological  order,  each 
rt  having  its  commencement  when  the  events  of 
B  part  immediately  preceding  have  had  their  ac- 
mplishment;  each  whole  series,  in  like  manner, 
ving  its  commencement  only  after  the  particulars 

the  preceding   series  have   been    consummated. 
le  absurdities  that  have  resulted  from  this  mode  of 
terpretation  have  been  made  sufficiently  apparent 
some  treatises  on  prophetic  scripture. 
(1.)  To  avoid  this  evil,  particular  attention  must 

paid  to  the  nature  of  the  symbols  adopted,  the 
ks  by  which  they  are  connected  together,  the 
mes  and  agents  depicted,  and  the  homogeneity  of 
5  respective  particulars  or  facts  when  grouped 
fether.  It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  assume  that 
lere  time  is  associated  with  a  symbolic  event  it  is 

be  interpreted  literally.  There  is  a  manifest 
longruity  in  thus  mixing  the  symbolic  with  the 
jral,  and  we  might  feel  pretty  certain,  even  had  we 

decided  intimation  on  the  subject,  that  such  in- 
igruity  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings. 

1^1 
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The  reasonable  assamption  would  be,  that  in  mdi 
BTmbolic  or  picture  writing,  the  times  are  hidda 
under  a  veil,  as  well  as  the  events  themselves ;  and 
the  losing  sight  of  this  has  given  rise  to  a  gmft 
diversity  of  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  writingi^ 
and  a  great  deal  of  controversy  in  the  Christia 
Church.  The  editor  of  Barnes'  Notes  on  the  Nev 
Testament,  published  in  Glasgow,  has  the  following 
remarks  in  his  preface  to  the  volume  which  ooa- 
prises  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  thej  may  1m 
commended  to  the  serious  consideration  of  alliAD 
wish  to  understand  the  subject : — 

'*  Is  it   wonderful,  that   when    times  are  fooni 
imbedded  in  S3rmbolB,  a  symbolical  character  should 
have    been   attached    to   them    also  ?      Let  it  1m 
observed,  too,  that  in  cases  of  what  have  been  callel 
miniature   symbolization,    as   where   an    empire  ii 
represented  by  a  man  or  a  beast,  long  periods  — 
such  as  might  very  well  be  attributed  to  an  empire^ 
or  to  any  great  political  or  ecclesiastical  systCTi— 
could  not,  in  consistency  with  symbolic  propriet^i 
have  been  expressed  otherwise  than  as  we  find  th^ik 
On  the  supposition  that  long  periods  were  designed 
to  be  expressed,  they  must  necessarily  have  beet 
symbolized  by  shorter  ones.     Nothing  is  more  ob- 
vious than  that  the  prophets  have  frequently,  imdcr 
divine  prompting,  employed   the  system  of  hiero- 
glyphic representation,  in  which  a  single  man  repre- 
sents a  community,  or   a  wild  beast  an  extended 
empire.     Consequently,  since  the  mystic  exhibition 
of  the  community  or  empire  is  in  miniature,  symbolic 
propriety  requires  that  the  associated  chronological 
periods  should  be  exhibited  in  miniature  also.     The 
intrinsic  fitness  of  such  a  mode  of  presentation  is 
self-evident.     In   predicating   of  a  nation   a  long 
1S2 
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rm  of  400  or  4000  years,  there  is  nothing  at 
uriance  with  verisimilitude  or  decorum  ;  but  to 
ssign  such  a  period  to  the  actings  of  a  symbolic 
laii  or  animal,  would  be  a  grievous  outrage  on  all 
iie  proprieties  of  the  prophetic  style.  The  cha- 
■cters  of  the  adjuncts  should  evidently  correspond 
rith  those  of  the  principal,  or  the  whole  picture  is  at 
mce  marred  by  palpable  incongruity.  It  appears,  then, 
hat  in  regard  to  dates  occurring  in  passages  where 
ids  principle  of  miniature  symbolization  is  adopted, 
liere  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  year- 
Uy  theory,  or  some  theory  suitably  extending  the 
imes." 

(2.)  But  this  view  of  the  subject  of  symbolic 
Mngruity  does  not  rest  upon  mere  presumption, 
ftowever  strong  the  presumption  may  be  and  is: 
iiiere  are  indications  of  it  in  the  sacred  books  them- 
idves.  Thus,  in  Ezekiel's  symbolic  representation 
if  the  siege  of  the  holy  city  (ch.  iv.  4 — 6),  it  is 
Upressly  said  that  each  day  that  the  prophet  was  to  lie 
Ml  his  side,  as  a  sign  or  symbol  of  the  sufferings  of 
die  Jewish  people,  represented  a  year.  So,  in  the 
Book  of  Numbers  (ch.  xiii.  25;  xiv.  34),  the  forty 
lays  during  which  the  spies  were  occupied  searching 
the  land,  represent  the  same  number  of  years.  *'  Even 
brty  days,  each  day  for  a  year,  shall  ye  bear  your 
niqaities,  even  forty  years."  Nor  is  the  indication 
ess  certain  in  Daniel's  great  prophecy  of  the  seventy 
ireeks,  from  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to 
>aild  Jerusalem  unto  Messiah  the  prince  (ch.  ix.  24 
—27),  which  was  fulfilled  in  a  period  of  490  years. 
If  seventy  weeks  of  days,  taking  each  day  for  a 
^ear.  In  Rev.  ix.  5,  the  Saracenic  woe  is  repre- 
ented  as  lasting  five  months.  But  every  student  of 
he  Apocalypse  knows  that  the  period  of  the  Arabian 

1^^ 
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histoty  which  thia  prophecy  confessedly 
extended  through  150  years;  that  is,  five 
days,  each  day  representing  a  year — a 
intense  oppreasion  ; — "  us  the  torment  of 
pion  when  he  etriketb  a  man,"  followed  hj 
decline  in  power,  and  a  disinclination  to 
So,  tlie  Turkish  woe  (Rev.  is.  15)  which  i 
tinue  for  an  hour,  and  a  day,  and  a  month, 
{360  +  30  +  1  +  an  hour),  or  391  yea 
portion  of  a  year  indicated  by  an  hour; 
ment  of  which  finds  a  very  striking  ph 
hietoi'y  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Proofs  i 
scription  might  be  multiplied,  but  they 
ceseary ;  they  may  be  found  in  almost  any  ct 
on  Daniel  or  the  Apocalypse. 

(3.)  It  has  been  objected  by  some  bibt 
of  reputation,  amongst  others  by  Stuart 
gelles,  that  this  symbolic  interpretation  of 
times  is  unwarranted  ;  and  they  product 
from  the  prophetic  writings  in  which  tbi 
days  and  years  must  be  accepted  in  their 
ordinary  sense.  To  warrant  a  departure 
there  must  be,  they  say,  either  an  expre 
tion  of  tlie  necessity  for  doing  so,  in  the  ] 
which  the  periods  of  time  are  introducer 
must  be  an  indisputable  analogy  between 
or  more  passages  in  which  it  is  propo 
depart  from  the  literal  interpretation,  tht 
sense  being  obviously  existent  in  onl 
them.  Now,  this  is,  no  doubt,  a  correct 
tlie  subject ;  but  it  is  strange  that,  haviuj 
it,  these  writers  should  have  so  widely 
from  it.  Of  course,  where  it  is,  as  in  aor 
passages  we  have  above  quoted,  diatinc 
that  the  times  mentioned  are  symbolical,  t 
134 
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t  be  interpreted  literally.  And  it  surely  cannot 
less  obvious,  that  where  the  whole  passage  or 
ak  is  symbolical,  the  periods  of  time,  for  reasons 
•eady  stated,  must  be  interpreted  symbolically 
JO.  Here  then  is  the  sound  principle;  in  all  literal 
ophecies,  or  literal  and  plain  explanations  of  sym- 
ilic  prophecies,  we  must  take  the  space  of  time 
imed  in  a  plain  or  literal  sense  also;  and  in  all 
mbolical  prophecies,  or  enigmatical  explanations  of 
em,  we  must  interpret  the  space  of  time  mentioned, 
mbolically  or  enigmatically  also;  in  which  case  we 
lall  interpret  a  day  as  a  year,  because  we  have  the 
ithority  of  the  sacred  writers  themselves  for  ex- 
uding it  so  far,  neither  more  nor  less. 
V.  About  the  intelligibility  and  permanency  of 
embolic  language,  there  cannot,  we  think,  be  much 
Jabt  after  what  has  been  said,  but  we  may  add  to 
lat,  the  striking  example  which  the  Chinese  lan- 
aage  furnishes  of  the  great  superiority  of  symbolic 
^er  alphabetic  writing,  for  the  purpose  of  universal 
istruction.  Symbolic  language  is  the  accurate 
iediom  of  thought  throughout  the  nations  of  the 
Blestial  empire,  and  is  altogether  independent  of 
le  varieties  of  speech  existing  amongst  them.  Thus, 
178  Dr.  Morrison,  the  European  geometry  and 
itronomy  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  the  loga- 
thmic  tables  of  Napier,  being  translated  into  the 
hinese  language,  are,  by  that  one  translation, 
istead  of  fifteen,  which  would  otherwise  be  re- 
lired,  rendered  legible  to  300,000,000  of  human 
sings.  How  strikingly  does  this  exemplify  the 
Isdom  of  God  in  making  symbols,  as  He  often  has 
•ne,  the  vehicle  of  prophecy!  Alphabetical  charac- 
rs  and  words.  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed,  are  not 
taral,  but  only  arbitrary,  signs,  and  therefore  may 
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and  do  change  with  the  changes  of  time  and  of  men^ 
But  hieroglyphics  and  symbols  are  either  pictures  of 
things  actually  existing,  or  of  ideas  which  these 
things  naturally  excite;  they  are,  therefore,  not 
arbitrary^  but  natural  signs,  fixed  and  permanent  as 
the  things  themselves.  For  the  same  reasons  the 
symbolical  is  a  universal  language.  Every  alpha- 
betical language  is  local  and  changeable;  for  instance^ 
the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the 
French,  and  the  English  languages  were,  or  vn, 
each  the  language  of  a  particular  district  or  terri- 
tory, and  are  altogether  unintelligible  to  the  illite- 
rate inhabitants  of  any  other  district;  and  they  have 
all  undergone  such  changes,  that  the  language  (t 
oue  period  is  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  same  district  or  country  in  another  periodt 
Since  then  the  prophecies  are  intended  for  all  coni- 
tries  and  ages,  the  symbolical  language  being  uni- 
versal and  unchangeable,  must  be  the  best  adapted 
to  ensure  that  object. 

VI.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fact,  that  symbolie 
language  is  very  prevalent  in  oriental  countries,  and 
that  it  was  eminently  so  in  the  times  of  the  prophets. 
The  very  genius  of  the  oriental  languages,  indeed, 
18  to  represent  abstract  ideas  by  sensible  images; 
and  in  nothing,  perhaps,  was  this  so  fully  developed 
as  in  the  religious  systems  of  those  peoples.  ^'  WhA 
then,  was  more  natural,"  asks  Bishop  Hurd,  ''  than 
that  a  style  of  expression  which  was  employed  in 
the  theology  of  the  Eastern  world,  in  its  poetry,  its 
philosophy,  and  all  the  sublimer  forms  of  composition 
— what  wonder  that  this  customary,  this  autht)ri8edf 
this  admired  strain  of  language  should  be  that  in 
which  the  sacred  writers  conveyed  their  highest  and 
most  important  revelations  to  mankind  ?" 
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CHAPTER  11. 

OF  THS  IMTEBPRETATION   OF   SYMBOLS. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  from  anything  that  has  now 
been  written,  that  Everybody  is  competent  to  the 
interpretation  of  symbols.  The  discordant  senti- 
inents  entertained  by  writers  on  prophecy,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  will  go  far  to  refute 
8ach  a  notion,  though  they  will  not  prove,  as  some 
liBve  alleged,  that  symbols  are  not  adequate  to  ex- 
press anything  with  precision.  In  this,  as  in  verbal 
language,  there  are  many  shades  and  modifications  of 
meaning,  resulting  from  the  varied  associations  of 
the  symbols;  and  therefore  the  principles  upon  which 
such  arrangements  and  associations  are  made,  require 
to  be  investigated,  studied,  and  familiarised  to  the 
mind. 

I.  "  It  should  never  be  forgotten,"  says  Dr. 
Tilloch,  '^  that  each  symbol  has  a  precise  and  deter- 
minate meaning;  and  that,  until  this  is  ascertained, 
with  respect  to  any  one  specified,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  settle  its  peculiar  signification,  in  combinations 
which  necessarily  affect  the  features,  though  not  the 
radical  sense,  of  the  symbol.  For  example,  the  sun 
was,  amongst  the  ancients,  a  legitimate  symbol  of 
supreme  power,  and  the  stars  of  subordinate  authority. 
A  careless  reasoner  will  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  when 
the  sun  is  put  for  the  supreme  ruler,  the  moon  must 
symbolise  the  queen ;  and  he  will  recollect,  probably, 
that  in  Joseph's  dream,  the  sun  symbolised  the  father, 
the  moon  the  mother,  and  the  stars  the  sons.     But  a 
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little  reflection  will  show,  that,  in  the  ease  of  a  family, 
these  symbols  could,  with  no  kind  of  propriety,  be 
taken  in  any  other  sense.  It  is  quite  otherwise, 
however,  in  respect  to  a  kingdom  or  an  empire;  and 
it  is  so  from  the  necessity  which  determines  the 
fitness  of  things.  The  hieroglyphic  of  the  luminaries 
embraces  a  totality,  which  must  not  be  violated  in 
any  case  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  The  moon, 
therefore,  cannot  signify  the  wife  of  the  sovereign, 
or  it  would  follow,  that  a  kingdom  cannot  exist 
without  a  queen  as  well  as  a  king.  In  fact,  the  sun 
does  not  symbolise  the  sovereignty,  as  a  male^  or  as 
anything,  but  the  supreme  power,  whether  vested  in 
a  male,  in  a  female,  or  in  a  plurality  of  persons.  A 
queen,  then,  if  supreme,  may  be  symbolised  by  the 
sun;  but  in  this  case,  what  would  become  of  the 
moon?  If  we  consider  the  compound  symbol,  and 
then  the  parts  of  the  complex  machine  to  which  it 
is  applied,  all  will  be  plain." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  writer  who  gave  us  these 
suggestions  and  cautions — suggestions  and  cautions 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  interpretation  of 
symbolic  language — should  have  so  far  failed  in  their 
application,  as  to  interpret  the  moon  as  the  subjects 
of  a  state — an  interpretation  that  violates  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  compound  symbol,  and  destroys  the 
principle  of  analogy  on  which  everything  in  this 
species  of  language  depends.  Each  of  the  symbols 
is  itself  a  ruling  power,  and  cannot,  therefore,  repre- 
sent the  people,  who  are  the  ruled,  and  who  are  to 
be  sought  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  lower  ranks,  and 
not  in  the  heavens,  or  the  exalted  ones.  In  this, 
almost  all  commentators  of  eminence  agree;  and 
Acbmet,  an  Arabian  writer,  in  his  Oneirocritica, 
which  relates  to  an  art  founded  on  symbolic  princi- 
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pies,  says,  as  translated  by  Dr.  Lancaster,  that, 
according  to  the  Indians,  Persians,  and  Egyptians, 
the  sun  is  invariably  interpreted  of  the  king  or 
supreme  power;  the  moon  of  him  who  is  next  in 
power;  and  the  stars  of  men  of  nobility  and  opu- 
lence, and  those  who,  in  every  place,  live  nearest  to 
the  king. 

II.  As  an  example  of  the  apparent  change  which 
a  symbol  receives  in  its  meaning,  from  a  change  of 
circumstances,  Dr.  Tilloch  exhibits  the  follotving  one, 
also  drawn  from  the  heavens.  Stars  sometimes 
symbolise,  not  inferior  magistrates,  but  kings,  which 
seems  contradictory  to  what  we  have  said.  But  the 
change  is  only  in  appearance,  and  the  principles  on 
which  the  language  is  founded  are  by  no  means  vio- 
lated. Wherever  stars  are  used  to  symbolise  kingsy 
it  will  be  found  that  more  than  one  king  is  spoken 
of,  or  that  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  is  alluded  to  in 
the  context  :  if  the  former,  as  there  is  but  one  sun  in 
our  system,  he  is  necessarily  excluded  where  a  plu- 
rality of  kings  is  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  other 
luminaries  are  substituted;  if  the  latter,  the  sun 
symbolising  the  King  of  kings,  the  powers  ordained 
by  Him  are  represented  by  stars.  The  principle, 
therefore,  is  precisely  the  same,  and  could  not  have 
been  preserved  by  any  other  method, 

III.  Considerable  aid  towards  ascertaining  the 
import  of  Scripture  symbols  will  be  derived  from  a 
consideration  of  what  Mr.  Elliott  calls  Geographical 
propriety.  (Horse  Apoc.)  The  symbols  and  hiero- 
glyphics of  Scripture  prophecy,  he  remarks,  are  not 
of  that  locally  indefinite  character,  for  the  most  part, 
as  simply  to  indicate  characteristic  qualities,  without 
reference,  in  the  selection,  to  what  we  may  call 
geographical  propriety.     "Many  images  there  ex^. 
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indeed,  and  these  too  useful  and  striking  to  be  left 
out  of  the  language  of  symbolic  prophecy,  that  belong 
alike  to  every  country;  such  as  those  of  the  luminaries 
of  the  heavens  above,  and  the  tempests  and  convul- 
sions of  the  earth  beneath;  yet,  even  to  them,  a 
local  appropriateness  is  sometimes  attached,  as  by 
the  intimation  of  some  peculiar  division  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  or  by  a  statement  of  the  quarter  of 
the  compass  from  which,  in  any  particular  case,  a 
tempest  or  a  wind  might  blow.  The  latter,  either 
directly,  as  where  the  wind  is  called  the  east  wind; 
or,  indirectly,  as  where  the  tempest  is  spoken  of,  as 
one  bringing  hail;  and  so  from  the  north.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  there  are  many  varieties,  whether  we 
regard  its  plants  and  animals,  or  the  dress,  visible 
customs,  or  assumed  insignia  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
which  one  country  is  distinguished  from  another,  so 
where  these  characteristic  objects  afford  suitable  em- 
blems of  the  things  to  be  signified  of  a  people,  it  is 
the  frequent  habit  of  Scripture  to  select  them  for  its 
purpose." 

The  beauty  of  this  local  appropriateness,  as  well  as 
its  utility  in  helping  the  student  to  reason  on  the 
imagery,  and  thence  on  the  import  of  unexplained  pro- 
phecies, is  particularly  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Elliott;  but 
we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  selecting  a  few  examples 
of  these  local  emblems,  so  that  the  student  may  com- 
prehend what  is  meant.  Thus,  Judah  is  symbolised 
by  the  olive,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  vine;  fruit  trees, 
because  the  point  and  moral  of  the  comparison  had 
reference  to  its  religious  culture  by  God,  and,  conse- 
quently, expected  fruitfulness;  but  all  fruit  trees 
of  the  country ;  and  of  these  the  vine  most 
frequently,  as  being  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the 
moBt  characteristic  of  its  mountain-produce;  indeed. 
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as  such,  particularised  in  Judah's  blessing  by  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlix.  11).  And  as  of  Israel  nationally,  so  of 
particular  classes  in  it.  Of  its  princes  and  high 
ones,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  loftiest  of  the  trees 
of  Israel,  is  the  frequent  symbol;  the  beauty  of  its 
holy  ones  is  symbolised  by  the  palm^  perhaps  the 
stateliest  fruit  tree  in  the  land ;  and  the  people,  when 
withering  under  God's  displeasure  for  sin,  by  the 
dried-lip  grass  upon  the  housetops,  (2  Kings  xix. 
26;  Isa.  xxxvii.  27).  So,  when  Egypt  is  the  subject, 
and  the  particular  point  to  be  illustrated  is  its  weak 
and  faithless  friendship  to  the  Jews,  who  trusted  in 
it,  the  reed  is  the  symbol  chosen  (2  Kings  xviii.  21 ; 
Isa.  xxxvi.  6,  etc.);  but  when  a  Babylonish  depen- 
dency, then  the  willow — that  of  which  Zion's  cap- 
tives" told,  as  growing  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon 
(Ezek.  xvii.  3,  etc. ;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  1,  2).  The  em- 
l>lems  from  animals  are,  in  like  manner,  locally  ap- 
propriate. If  Judah  is  conquering,  it  is  a  lion,  such 
<as  might  rise  up  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan  (Gen. 
xlix.  9;  Isa.  xxix.  1).  Judah,  foolishly  snared  by 
her  foes,  is  symbolised  by  the  dove,  so  common  in 
the  land  (as  that  bird's  constant  use  in  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  assures  us).  "Ephraim  is  a  silly  dove" 
(Hos.  vii.  11;  also,  Luke  ii.  24;  Matt.  xxi.  12).  Is  it 
Judah  apostatising?  Then,  it  may  be,  the  dromedary 
is  the  symbol,  impatient  of  the  holy  city,  and  bent 
on  regaining  the  wilderness  of  its  preference.  Or 
Judah  in  desolation?  ^'  I  am  like  a  pelican  in  the 
wilderness,  like  an  owl  in  the  desert"  (Ps.  cii.  6). 
The  symbol  of  Edom  was  the  eagle,  that  might  have 
built  his  eyrie  in  the  mountain  rock;  the  very  image 
— as  he  that  has  seen  pictures  of  Petra  or  other 
Idumsean  cities  must  be  aware — of  the  high  rocky 
excavations  that  they  inhabited  (Jer.  xlix.  16,  etc.) 
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Egypt  is  the  crocodile  —  the  dragon  of  the   Nile 
(Ezek.  xxix.  3,  and  Ps.  Ixxiv,  13,  and  Isa.  li.  9). 

These  examples  might  he  multiplied,  were  it  not 
that  our  object  is  merely  to  indicate  the  kind  of  local 
appropriateness  involved  in  many  Scripture  symbols, 
and  not  to  collect  the  whole  of  them  together.* 

IV.  FroDi  what  has  been  already  written,  it  will 
be  evident  that  there  is  great  necessity  for  distinguish- 
ing between  symbols  and  metaphors.  "In  hiero- 
glyphic language,"  as  Dr.  Tilloch  observes,  "it  is 
not  left  to  fancy,  or  to  sagacity,  to  attach  to  a  symbol 
any  signification  which  the  reader  may  imagine  would 
have  been  more  appropriate;  for  in  elucidating 
such  writings,  our  business  is  not  now  to  make  a 
language,  but  to  read  one  already  made;  and  we 
might  as  well  refuse  to  assign  to  any  word  in  He- 
brew, Greek,  or  Latin,  its  known  and  admitted  sense, 
from  a  conceit  that  a  more  expressive  word  might 
have  been  formed  to  convey  that  idea,  as  quarrel 
with  the  meaning  of  a  symbol,  because,  in  our  judg- 
ment, a  more  appropriate  one  might  have  been  formed. 
Where  symbols  are  used,  it  is  our  duty,  instead 
of  resorting  to  fancy,  to  employ  industry,  not  to 
make,  but  to  find  out  the  admitted,  sense."  In  Daniel 
and  John,  many  of  the  symbols  they  employ  are  ex- 
plained; the  meaning  of  some  may  be  found  in  other 
prophecies;  and  where  these  fail,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  profane  authors.  Nor  is  there  more  danger 
in  seeking  the  meaning  of  a  symbol  in  such  works 
than  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  any  word  in  the 
New  Testament,  by  comparing  the  best  Greek  writers 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Septuagint.  By  follow- 
ing this  method,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 

♦  See  further,  with  the  Interpretation  of  some  other  of  the 
sacred  symbols,  chap,  v.,  post, 
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true  and  genuine  meaning  of  everyone  of  the  sym- 
bols the  sacred  writers  employ  may  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  It  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  any 
single  individual  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object, 
but  where  he  cannot,  by  his  industry,  discover  the 
meaning  of  any  particular  symbol,  instead  of  show- 
ing himself  ingenious,  let  him  be  ingenuous,  and 
confess  his  want  of  success;  and  we  may  hope  that 
others,  from  sources  which  he  may  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  consulting,  will  sooner  or  later  supply 
the  deficiency. 

V.  Another  necessity  under  which  the  student 
should  ever  consider  himself  placed,  in  the  study 
and  interpretation  of  symbolic  writings,  is  that  of  the 
observance  of  consistency .  The  want  of  attention 
to  this  has  given  rise  to  many  incongruities  and 
erroneous  doctrines  in  the  church.  We  find,  for  ex- 
ample, that  some  writers,  as  Newton,  Elliott,  Flem- 
ing, and  Faber,  after  having  correctly  recognised 
the  Book  of  Eevelation — or  that  part  of  it  contained 
in  the  Great  Book  with  seven  seals,  and  commencing 
with  the  fourth  chapter — as  an  anticipated  history 
depicted  by  symbols,  take  the  liberty,  as  they  pro- 
ceed in  its  interpretation,  to  construe  some  of  the 
images  symbolically,  some  literally,  and  some  both 
ways,  as  it  seems  to  suit  their  purpose,  or  to  fall  in 
with  their  theory.  Hence  we  have  the  striking 
anomaly,  in  the  attempted  expositions  of  these  and 
other  writers  of  the  same  class,  that  some  of  the 
most  important  symbols  of  the  Book  of  Eevelation 
are  wholly  divested  of  their  symbolic  character  or 
meaning,  although  the  Great  Book  is  regarded  by  all 
of  them  as  a  symbolical  history.  With  what  show 
of  reason,  for  example,  can  any  commentator,  as 
many  commentators  do — or  with  what  propriety  can. 
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anypreacher  of  God's  word,  as  many  preachers  do — 
with  what  reason,  propriety,  or  sense  can  any  ex- 
positor or  interpreter  of  the  sacred  text  represent 
and  interpret  the  Beast  and  false  Prophet  of  the 
Apocalypse  as  symbols  of  certain  powers  or  influ- 
ences, and,  at  the  same  time,  represent  and  interpret 
the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  into  which  they,  as 
also  death,  and  hell,  and  the  devil,  are  cast,  as  a 
literal,  real,  and  material  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
into  which  all  whose  names  are  not  written  in  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life  are  to  be  cast,  and  in  which 
they  are  to  be  tormented  for  ever  and  ever  ?  Nothing 
can  be  more  incongruous  or  inconsistent  with  all 
sound  rules  of  interpretation,  not  to  say,  more  re- 
pugnant to  common  sense  and  propriety,  than  such  a 
method  of  dealing  with  the  sacred  text.  It  should 
be  clear  to  every  one,  that  in  symbolical  writings  no 
departure  from  a  symbolical  interpretation  should  be 
admitted,  unless  an  obvious  and  indisputable  reason 
or  necessity  for  such  a  departure  presents  itself. 
Otherwise  many  parts  of  the  Bible  will  be  placed  in 
a  very  absurd  light.  Just  reflect,  for  a  moment, 
upon  symbolic  death  and  hell  being  cast  into  a  literal 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  and  being  there  tormented! 
The  thought  will  not  bear  refiection.  Its  absurdity 
is  at  once  apparent.  Common  sense  requires,  that 
if  the  Beast  and  false  Prophet,  and  death  and  hell 
are  symbols,  so  also  must  be  the  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone.  If  the  fire,  and  smoke,  and  brimstone 
which  came  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  symbolic 
horses,  which  had  faces  as  the  faces  of  men,  and 
teeth  as  the  teeth  of  lions,  and  wings  the  sound  of 
which  was  as  the  sound  of  chariots  of  many  horses 
running  to  battle,  and  tails  like  scorpions  (Rev.  ix. 
3 — 11) — if  the  fire,  and  smoke,  and  brimstone  that 
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came  out  of  the  mouths  of  these  symbolic  creatures 
are,  of  necessity,  symbolic;  in  like  manner  must  the 
lake  of  lire  and  brimstone,  into  which  death  and  hell 
are  cast,  be  symbolic  also,  or  there  is  no  sense, 
propriety,  or  meaning  in  the  book  in  which  they  are 
depicted. 

All  such  capriciousness  in  interpretation  as  that 
here  adverted  to,  must  be  abjured,  not  less  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  symbolic  than  of  verbal  language,  for  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  divine  author  of  the 
prophetic  revelations  adopted  a  method  of  communi- 
cation which  implies  an  absence  of  all  precision,  and 
opens  a  wide  door  to  fanaticism  and  dishonesty.  If 
such  a  latitude  be  conceded  to  protestant  commenta- 
tors, who  may  be  bent  upon  certain  pet  dogmas, 
observes  Mr.  Bland,  then,  upon  no  principle  of 
candour  or  fairness  can  Protestants  object  to  the 
same  licence  being  taken  by  Eoman  Catholic^,  of  the 
Bossuet  and  Pastorini  schools,  if  they  boldly  assert 
the  symbolic  locusts  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Revelation  to  represent  the  reformed  clergy  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  glorious  woman  of 
the  twelfth  chapter  to  be  the  Virgin  Mary. 

It  may  be  repeated,  then,  because  the  observance 
of  the  rule  is  of  considerable  importance,  that  no 
symbol  should  be  interpreted  in  diverse  senses,  so  as 
to  apply  it  to  two  or  more  realities,  unless  there 
exists  a  strong  analogy  or  affinity  between  them, 
and  the  necessity  of  such  an  interpretation  or  appli- 
cation of  the  symbol  is  clear;  and  that  no  symbol 
should  be  interpreted  literally.  This  caution,  how- 
ever, does  not  exclude  the  necessity  of  paying  strict 
attention  to  all  the  accidents  of  a  scene  or  vision  of 
symbols.  As  Daubuz  observes,  "  we  must  consider 
the  actor  and  scene  first;  and  these  two  being  deter- 
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mined,  we  must  bring  all  the  rest  to  suit  with  them. 
In  the  Book  of  Revelation,  for  example,  we  have 
the  same  symbols,  over  and  over  again ;  and  we  must 
restrain  their  signification  to  the  particular  sense  in 
which  they  are  employed.  Thus,  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  are  used  in  the  visions  of  the  seals,  and  of  the 
trumpets,  and  of  the  woman  in  travail,  and  of  the 
vials  ;  and  they  must  in  these  be  interpreted  of  things 
very  different  and  opposed;  though,  really  analogous. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

OF   THE  LANGUAGE   OF   ACTION. 

There  is  a  species  of  symbol  sometimes  employed  in 
the  prophetic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  that 
demands  a  separate  notice ;  u  e.,  action  —  liring 
action.  Thus,  in  1  Kings  xx.  37,  one  of  the  pro- 
phets commanded  a  man  to  smite  him.  The  man 
refused  to  do  so,  and  was  slain  by  a  lion.  Another 
man,  appealed  to,  obeyed  the  prophet,  and  wounded 
him,  thus  symbolically  representing  the  smiting  of 
Ahab,  as  the  refusal  of  the  other  symbolised  the 
unbelief  and  disobedience  of  the  monarch.  In  like 
manner,  Isaiah  walked  naked  and  barefoot,  to  repre- 
sent, symbolically,  the  captivity  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Ethiopians,  upon  whom  the  Israelites  trusted 
too  much,  instead  of  confiding  in  God.  Ezekiel 
(ch.  iv.)  was  commanded  to  do  certain  things  which 
would  have  been  absurd,  were  they  not  symbolical; 
and  Hosea's  marriage  with  a  loose  woman  was 
obviously  symbolical— rthe  shame  which  occurred  to 
the  prophet  being  a  reflection  upon  the  Israelites, 
who  were  to  be  afflicted  by  the  actions  of  their  pro- 
phets. In  1  Kings  xxii.,  the  false  prophet  made 
horns  of  iron,  to  push  with,  to  denote  the  entire  over- 
throw of  the  Syrians..  So  Jeremiah  significantly 
hid  the  linen  girdle  in  the  hole  of  the  rock,  near  the 
Euphrates  (ch.  xiii.),  broke  a  potter's  vessel  in  the 
sight  of  the  people;  put  on  bonds  and  yokes  (ch. 
xxvii.)  and  cast  a  book  into  the  Euphrates  (c,\\.  l\*^ 
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In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  as  Bishop  War- 
burton  observes,  ^Manguage  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely mde,  narrow,  and  equivocal,  so  that  men 
would  be  perpetually  at  a  loss,  on  any  new  concep- 
tion, or  uncommon  accident,  to  explain  themselves 
intelligibly  to  one  another.  This  would  necessarily 
induce  them  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  speech  by 
apt  and  significant  signs;  so  that  mutual  converse 
was  upheld  by  a  mixed  discourse  of  words  and 
actions;  whence  came  the  eastern  phrase  of  ^*  the 
voice  of  the  sign  "  (Exod.  iv.  8).  But  the  custom, 
which  originated  in  necessity,  being  improved  into 
ornament,  subsisted  long  after  the  necessity  ceased, 
especially  among  the  Orientals,  whose  natural  tem- 
perament inclined  them  to  a  mode  of  conversation 
which  exercised  their  vivacity  by  motion,  and  so 
much  gratified  it  by  a  perpetual  representation  of 
material  images.  By  these  actions,  some  of  which 
we  have  specified,  the  prophets  instructed  the  people 
in  the  will  of  God.  There  is  no  real  ground — 
leaving  the  character  of  divine  revelation  out  of  the 
question, — there  is  no  real  ground  for  charging  the 
prophets,  as  some  pretenders  to  wisdom  have  done, 
with  absurd  and  fantastic  conduct  in  these  symbolic 
actions.  Each  action  was  significant  and  impressive, 
whereas  the  absurdity  or  fantasticalness  of  an  action 
consists  in  a  fondness  for  unusual  and  out-of-the- 
way  efiects. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SXFLANATIONS  OF  PAKTICTLAR  SYMBOLS. 

Attention  to  the  principles  and  rules  that  have 
now  been  laid  down,  and,  in  some  measure,  illus- 
trated, will,  it  is  hoped,  help  the  student  of  the  Bible 
to  interpret  many  of  the  symbols  that  are  employed 
in  its  sacred  pages,  and  will  enable  him  to  test  the 
interpretation  that  is  put  upon  any  of  them  by  other 
persons.  As  a  further  aid  towards  this,  however, 
we  subjoin  explanations  and  illustrations  of  a  few  of 
the  most  important  of  these  significant  representa- 
tions of  objects  and  actions. 

A  writer  on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  whose  work* 
is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  has  laid 
down  a  very  clear,  and,  we  believe,  satisfactory  rule 
for  the  interpretation  of  symbols  ;  t.  e.,  that  we 
should  begin  with  such  symbols  as  have  their  in- 
terpretation given  by  the  pen  of  inspiration  itself, 
and  then  take  these  symbols,  as  far  as  we  can  do 
so,  as  the  foundation  upon  which  certain  other 
symbols  rest,  or  around  which  they  group,  and  which 
must  therefore  be  interpreted  in  strict  analogy  or 
consistency  with  them.  In  compliance  with  this 
rule,  he  takes  the  symbol  Waters,  as  his  starting- 
point,  not  only  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  re- 
specting its  meaning,  but  because,  also,  that  meaning 
furnishes  the  key  for  the  solution  of  many  analogous 
symbols. 

In  Rev.  xvii.  15,  we  read,  "  The  waters  which 
thou  sawest,  where  the  whore  sitteth,  are  peoples, 

•  Apocalyptic  History  solved  upon  a  compVeteVY  "Mtw  wA  ^wi- 
aatent  principle  ;  by  Harcourt  Bland,  186S. 
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and  MULTITUDES,  and  nations,  and  languages," 
and  we  select  and  summarise  from  the  Apocalyptic 
history  such  particulars  as  will,  it  is  hoped,  throw  a 
good  deal  of  light  upon  various  parts  of  this  symbolic 
history,  as  well  as  advance  the  student  in  his  know- 
ledge of  symbolic  language. 

I.  The  following  symbols  pertain  to  the  earth, 
or  secular  spheres  of  action  :  — 

Waters  symbolically  represent,  by  the  Divine 
interpretation,  "  multitudes,  peoples,  nations,  and 
languages;"  that  is,  associated  people,  or  communi- 
ties. This  being  settled,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the 
analogical  reason  for  selecting  waters  to  represent 
large  bodies  of  associated  people,  or  nations,  may  be 
gathered  from  Isa.  xvii.  12  —  14:  "Woe  to  the 
multitude  of  many  people,  who  make  a  noise  like  the 
noise  of  the  seas;  and  to  the  rushing  of  nations,  that 
nijike  a  rushing  like  the  rushing  of  mighty  waters. 
The  nations  shall  rush  like  the  rushing  of  many 
waters."  Let  us  now  look  at  the  analogy  direct  and 
relative. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  water  that  are  symbolically 
employed  in  the  Apocalypse ;  i.e.,  "  rivers  and 
FOUNTAINS,  or  fresh  waters;  and  the  sea,  or  salt 
water.  This  will  be  made  quite  clear,  upon  re- 
ference to  ch.  viii.  8 — 11,  and  xvi.  3,  4,  in  both 
of  which  places  the  sea  is  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  RIVERS.  Now,  from  this  it  may  be  safely  in- 
ferred that  each  description  of  waters  forms  a  dis- 
tinct symbol,  and  represents  a  distinct  object — that 
is,  a  different  description  of  people.  Thus,  as  streams 
of  fresh  water — "  rivers  and  fountains  " — spring  out 
of  and  belong  to  the  earth,  so,  as  a  symbol,  these 
waters  must  represent,  generally,  those  particular 
nations^  or  peoples,  or  languages,  belonging  to  that 
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body-politic,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  forming 
that  body-politic,  symbolised  by  the  earth,  which, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  represents  (i)  the  Eoman 
Empire,  territorially  viewed  ;  and-  (2),  the  political 
world,  or  secular  sphere  ;  and  as  the  ocean  or  sea  is 
a  body  of  water  of  much  greater  magnitude,  and  of  a 
different  description  to  that  composing  the  rivers 
and  fountains  of  the  earth,  it  most  fitly  represents  all 
nations  or  people  not  belonging  to  the  symbolical 
EABTH  ;  that  is,  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  far 
as  the  world  is  included  in  the  Apocalyptic  history, 
except  those  symbolised  by  the  rivers  and  foun- 
tains. A  reference  to  Ps.  Ixviii.  22  ;  Zech.  x.  11  ; 
Isa.  Ix.  6  ;  and  some  other  places  in  the  prophetical 
writings,  will  show  that  the  sea  is  there  the  symbol 
employed  to  denote  "  the  nations,"  or  "the  Gentiles" 
— a  fact  that  fully  confirms  this  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalyptic  sea. 

The  third  part  of  the  sea,  in  consistency 
with  what  has  now  been  said,  symbolises  those 
nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  not  included  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  which  is  the  symbolic  earth;  or, 

The  earth.  We  should  have  taken  this  in  order 
before  the  waters,  but  for  the  reason  assigned  for 
giving  that  symbol  the  preference.  Let  it  now  be 
observed,  that  the  Greek  word  77;,  which,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  is  the  earth,  is  used  in  some  parts  of 
Scripture  to  signify  (1)  the  whole  material  globe,  as 
opposed  to  the  heavens,  or  abode  of  the  purely 
spiritual  creation,  and  (2)  the  dry  land,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  seas.  In  accordance  with  this, 
the  symbol  must  have  two  senses  (i.)  as  antithetical 
to  the  spiritual  heavens,  and  the  spirit  sphere,  or 
religious  world,  or  community  ;  i,e,,  the  church  ; 
(ii.)  as  antithetical  to  the  sea.    Ia  the  ioim^T  ^^tl%^^ 
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it  comprehends  land  and  water,  together  with  all 
things  necessary  for  the  support  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  as  air,  heat,  light,  etc.  Hence^  it 
appropriately  depicts  (a)  the  political  world,  or 
SECULAR  sphere;  and  {b)  the  Roman  Empire, 
territorially  viewed  ;  or  that  great  political  organi- 
sation whereby  a  variety  of  different  national  terri- 
tories and  their  respective  populations  are  united  in  one 
body  politic,  and  are  brought  under  one  supreme  rule. 

A  mountain  being  a  very  prominent  and  im- 
portant portion  of  the  earth,  fitly  symbolises  a  king- 
dom or  large  province  ;  i.e.,  a  provincial  government 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

An  island  being  a  solid  body  of  land,  standing 
alone,  in  the  ocean  or  sea,  and  unconnected  with  the 
continental  earth,  will,  by  analogy,  represent  the 
government  or  political  organisation  of  one  of  those 
nations  not  included  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

An  earthquake  being  a  violent  disruption  of  the 
earth,  most  significantly  represents  any  violent  and 
dangerous  commotion  or  disruption  in  the  Roman  world. 

A  CITY,  which  is  a  large  assemblage  or  community 
of  people,  in  any  locality,  whether  continent  or 
island,  and  all  subject  to  certain  municipal  laws, 
in  addition  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  fitly  represents 
a  church  which  is  governed  by  a  code  of  laws, 
separate  from  and  in  addition  to  those  of  the  secular 
government.  Thus,  in  Isa.  xxvi.  1,  the  Christian 
Church  is  called  "  a  strong  city,"  and  in  ch.  xlv.  13, 
the  establishment  ot  the  Christian  Church  is  repre- 
sented as  the  building  of  the  city  ;  i.e.,  the  "  Jeru- 
salem which  is  from  above,"  which  is  "  free,"  and 
which  is  "the  mother  of  us  all"  (Gal.  iv.  26), 
Hence  the  city,  and  the  holy  city,  represent  the 
Catholic  or  Universal  Church.;  i.e.,  the  Church  in  its 
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broadest  and  widest  sense  ;  in  like  manner  as 
Jerusalem  represents  it ;  and  the  new  Jerusalem^ 
the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church,  reformed  and  re- 
generated, as  it  were. 

The  GREAT  CITY.  As  this  phrase  signified  the 
city  of  Rome  (the  mistress  of  the  world)  at  the  time 
when  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  the  symbol  will 
signify  the  established  church  of  the  Roman  western 
world,  or  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  TENTH  PART  of  the  GREAT  CITY  is  One  of  the 
ten  grand  divisions,  or  national  state  churches,  which 
constituted  the  great  Latin  or  Western  Church. 

Wind.  As  the  wind  exercises  an  agitating  or 
disturbing  influence  upon  waters,  vegetation,  and 
other  fixtures  of  the  earth,  winds  significantly  re- 
present political  and  social  commotions,  proceeding 
from  different  quarters,  or  points  of  the  compass — as 
the  north,  or  other,  wind — which  may  shock  existing 
institutions  and  society  at  large.  In  connection 
with  this  symbol,  we  may  appropriately  notice  the 
symbols  of 

Trees,  grass,  corn,  and  other  species  of  vegeta- 
tion, liable  to  injury  from  the  winds. 

Trees  of  great  stature,  and  of  a  noble  description, 
Bonjetimes  represent  princes,  nobles,  and  the  higher 
order  of  persons,  and  sometimes  the  social  or  political 
institutions  of  a  state — "  For  the  day  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  shall  be  upon  every  one  that  is  proud  and 
lofty,  and  iipon  every  one  that  is  lifted  up  ;  and  he 
shall  be  brought  low :  and  upon  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  that  are  high  and  lifted  up,  and  upon  all 
the  oaks  of  Bashan  "  (Isa.  ii.  12, 13).  So,  also,  the 
Lord  threatens  Assyria,  that  its  thorns  and  briars 
[base  and  mischievous  personages  or  institutions] 
shall  be  burnt  and  devoured  iu  one  Aa'j — ^\!a»\»  ^<^ 
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glory  of  his  forest  and  of  his  fmitful  field  shall  be 
consumed,  both  soul  and  body,  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  trees  of  his  forest  shall  be  few,  that  a  child  may 
write  them  (ch.  x.  17 — 19).  Amongst  the  woes  and 
humiliations  denounced  against  the  king  and  king- 
dom of  Babylon,  it  is  written — "  How  hath  the 
oppressor  ceased  I  the  golden  city  ceased  !  .  •  .  The 
whole  earth  is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet.  .  .  .  Yea,  the 
fir  trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
saying,  since  thou  art  laid  down,  no  feller  is  come 
up  against  us "  (xiv.  4 — 8).  And  of  Judah  it  is 
written,  "  Open  thy  doors,  O  Lebanon,  that  the  fire 
may  devour  thy  cedars.  Howl,  fir  trees,  for  the 
cedar  is  fallen  ;  because  the  mighty  are  spoiled  ; 
howl,  O  ye  oaks  of  Bashan,  for  the  forest  of  the 
vintage  is  come  down  "  (Zech.  xi.  1,  2). 

Grass  fitly  symbolises  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  when  trees,  etc.  symbolise  the  higher  orders. 
'•  The  first  angel  sounded,  and  there  followed  hail 
and  fire  mingled  with  blood,  and  they  were  cast  upon 
the  earth  :  and  the  third  part  of  trees  was  burnt 
up,  and  all  green  grass  was  burnt  up,"  (Rev.  viii.  7.) 
Hatn  and  Hail.  As  the  natural  rain  descending 
upon  the  earth  renders  it  fruitful  and  productive  of 
life-sustaining  fruit,  the  symbol  represents  a  Divine 
influence,  descending  from  heaven,  and  producing  in 
individuals  and  communities  the  true  principles  of 
religion.  In  many  passages  of  the  Bible  the  gospel 
revelation  is  symbolised  by  rain  from  heaven. 
Among  others,  Deut.  xxxii.  2  :  "  My  doctrine  shall 
drop  as  the  rain,  my  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew, 
as  the  small  rain  on  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the 
showers  on  the  grass."  Also  Isa.  xxvii.  3  :  "  Li 
that  day  sing  ye  unto  her,  O  vineyard  of  red  wine. 
I,  the  Lord,  do  keep  it ;  I  will  water  it  every 
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moment ;"  and  ch.  xliv.  3  :  "  For  I  will  pour  water 
upon  him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry 
ground."  Heavy  or  tempestuous  rains  symbolise 
some  manifestation  of  Divine  anger  or  judgment. 
See  Ezek.  xiii.  11,  and  xxxviii.  22. 

Hail  being  simply  a  sudden  congelation  of  rain, 
whereby  that  which  would  otherwise  have  produced 
a  good  eifect,  has  become  a  tormenting  and  destruc- 
tive agent,  fitly  symbolises  heresy,  or  false  doctrine. 
In  Ezek.  xiii.  11 — 13,  the  destruction  of  some  system 
of  belief  or  religion  seems  to  be  foretold,  one  of  the 
agencies  thereto  being  a  great  heresy. 

The  Sun  being  the  most  splendid  object  and  most 
powerful  agent  to  us,  in  the  sidereal  heavens,  appro- 
priately symbolises  the  supreme  power,  dignity,  and 
authority,  whether  Emperor,  King,  Queen,  or  what 
not.  When  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  introduced.  He  is 
represented  by  the  sun,  and  they  who  would  other- 
wise be  represented  as  supreme,  are  symbolised  by 
inferior  luminaries,  as  the  moon  and  stars,  accord- 
ing to  their  grade.  A  darkening  of  the  sun  and 
other  luminaries  denotes  such  a  convulsion  in  a 
state  as  shall  either  destroy  or  for  a  time  overawe 
or  render  nugatory  the  ruling  powers  (See  Ezek. 
xxxii.  7,  8;  Joel  ii.  10  ;  Isa.  xiii.  10). 

Sometimes  the  heavenly  bodies  symbolise  eccle- 
siastical powers  or  authorities;  and  as  the  pastors 
or  rulers  of  the  churches  are  represented  by  stars 
(Rev.  i.  16,  20)  Jesus  Christ,  the  supreme  ruler, 
is  symbolised  by  the  morning  star,  fch.  xxii.  16.) 

II.  Having  thus  briefly  indicated  the  import  of  a 
few  of  the  principal  symbols  pertaining  to  the  earth, 
or  secular  sphere  of  action,  hoping  thereby  to  aid 
the  student  in  his  study  of  this  species  of  language, 
we  may  pass  on  to  notice,  in  like  manner,  a  few  o€ 
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the  chief  of  those  symbols  that  pertain  to  the  nn^A- 
VENS,  or  spiritual  or  religious  sphere  of  action;  just 
observing,  parenthetically,  that  it  will  be  found  of 
great  importance  towards  a  correct  interpretation  of 
the  prophetic  scriptures,  and  especially  of  the  apo- 
calyptic prophecies,  to  mark  well  the  sphere  in 
which  the  symbols,  respectively,  perform  their  parts; 
i.e.,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  the  earth. 

Heaven.  It  has  been  already  said,  in  our 
remarks  on  the  earth,  that  the  words  heaven  and 
earth  have  each  two  distinct  meanings,  representing 
two  distinct  objects — heaven  representing  (1)  the 
celestial  heavens,  where  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is 
peculiarly  manifested,  and  where  dwell  angels  and 
the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect;  and  (2)  the 
firmament  or  sidereal  heavens,  the  concave  wherein 
are  seen  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  and  that  the 
symbolical  heaven  has  therefore  two  senses  and 
represents  two  distinct  objects — (i.)  the  spiritual 
sphere  or  church  ;  and  (ii.)  the  governmental 
or  elevated  sphere,  in  which  powers  or  dignities, 
governors  and  rulers,  are  placed,  and  in  which  they 
act.  It  is  of  the  former — the  religious  or  spiritual 
sphere — only,  that  we  have  here  to  speak,  the  fullest 
symbolical  description  of  which  is  given  in  the 
Apocalypse  (beginning  with  chap,  iv.),  into  which 
John  was  admitted  by  the  symbolic  opening  of  a 
door.  In  reading  the  description  of  this  sublime 
scene,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  whole  of  it  is 
depicted  in  allusion  to  the  encampment  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia,  as  described  in 
the  Book  of  Numbers.  The  centre  is  occupied  by 
a  throne,  seated  upon  which  is  a  symbolic  repre- 
sentation of  Jehovah,  similar  to  that  drawn  by  Eze- 
kiel  in  his  tenth  chapter.     This  throne,  in  the  centre 
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of  the  religious  sphere,  is  probably  a  symbol  of  reli- 
gion, in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  i.e.,  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  idea  of  God's  sovereignty 
and  man's  accountability;  inasmuch  as  a  throne,  or 
judgment-seat,  involves  the  idea  of  power  and  sove- 
reignty, on  the  one  hand,  and  of  obedience  and 
accountability  on  the  other  —  the  two  principles 
constituting  the  grand  foundation  of  all  religious 
systems  (see  Rom.  ii.  and  iii.)  We  may  not  enlarge 
upon  this.  It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  all  the  several 
parts  of  this  symbolic  representation  of  the  spiritual 
sphere  will  be  found  in  accordance  with  what  is  said 
of  the  church  by  evangelists  and  apostles,  and  that 
the  several  things  that  are  said  to  take  place  in  it, 
or  to  proceed  out  of  it,  are  to  be  interpreted  in 
accordance  with  this  view  of  its  symbolic  meaning. 

Altar.  As  the  altar  was  the  principal  repre- 
sentative of  the  Lord  and  His  worship,  under  the 
patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations,  it  is  sym- 
bolically employed  to  denote  the  Christian  religion, 
ceremonially,  or  as  an  outward  and  visible  religious 
system.  When  the  fifth  seal  of  the  apocalyptic  book 
(vi.  9)  was  opened,  John  saw,  under  the  altar,  the 
souls  of  them  that  had  been  slain  for  the  Word  of 
God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held.  The 
altar  here  is,  no  doubt,  the  altar  of  burnt  ofTering; 
and  as  the  blood  of  the  bullock  was  to  be  poured 
out  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar,  so  the  souls  of  those 
who  had  sufTered  martyrdom,  or  who  had  been  sacri- 
ficed for  their  testimony  to  Christian  truths,  are 
here  represented  as  under  or  at  the  bottom  of  the 
altar.  Hengstenberg  is  at  great  pains  to  show  that 
these  souls  of  the  martyrs  are  not  souls  in  the  inter- 
mediate state,  as  expositors  commonly  suppose,  but 
that  they  are  the  animal   souls — murdered  souls  *^ 
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and  that  the  blood  itself  might  as  well  have  stood 
for  the  souls,  and  (ver.  10)  is,  indeed,  actnallj  put 
instead  of  them  here.  Hence,  he  observes,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  souls  is  purely  poetic — they  are, 
in  reality,  as  little  living  as  the  blood  of  Abel  that 
cried  to  God  from  the  earth.  Life  is  only  lent  to 
them  here,  that  they  might  utter  what  the  thought 
of  them,  combined  with  the  relations  of  the  times, 
tended  to,  as  a  result.  Mr.  Bland  has  put  the  same 
point  more  clearly.  The  word  souls,  he  observes^ 
is  metaphor ic  of  the  spirit,  or  mind,  or  actuating 
principle  of  those  who  had  been  slain,  because  of 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  testimony  which  they 
held;  in  other  words,  the  heroic  and  faithful  spirit 
of  all  former  martyrs,  or  true  servants  of  God  in 
every  age  of  the  Church,  was  here  viewed  and  mani- 
fested. As  these  souls  are  seen  "  under  the  altar,'* 
we  infer  that  some  particular  era  of  Christian  his- 
tory is  selected  for  symbolical  illustration,  in  which 
the  same  indomitable,  unflinching,  and  courageous 
spirit  (in  the  face  of  persecution  unto  death),  which 
had  formerly  been  displayed  by  the  martyrs  of  God, 
was  to  take  possession  of  a  large  number  of  persons 
professing  the  Christian  faith,  or  existing  under 
that  ecclesiastical  organisation  peculiar  to  Christianity 
— such  persons  being  destined  to  seal  their  testimony 
with  their  blood.  This  persecution  of  the  saints 
was  to  be  from  "  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  " 
(Rev.  vi.  10) — that  is,  the  Roman  rulers  and  peo- 
ple; and  of  this,  as  Mr.  Elliott  remarks,  the  histo- 
rical fulfilment  is  most  striking.  Little  as  was  the 
probability  of  such  an  event,  during  the  desolating 
judgments  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  fourth  seal,  the 
Roman  empire  was  raised  up  from  its  state  of  immi- 
nent dissolution.  '^Oppressed  and. almost  destroyed 
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as  it  had  been,"  to  adopt  Gibbon's  language,  "  under 
the  deplorable  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus  .  .  . 
it  was  saved  by  a  series  of  great  princes,  Claudius, 
Aarelian,  Probus,  Diocletian,  and  his  colleagues, 
who,  within  a  period  of  about  thirty  years,  triumphed 
over  the  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  the  state 
....  and  deserved  the  title  of  restorers  of  the  Ro- 
man world."  But  it  revived  only  to  exhibit  the 
spirit  of  enmity  to  Christianity  by  which  it  was 
animated.  In  the  very  same  year  in  which  Diocle- 
tian celebrated  the  restoration  of  the  empire,  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  commenced.  Early 
in  A.D.  303,  in  the  royal  palace  of  Nicomedia,  secret 
and  ominous  councils  began  to  be  held  between 
.Diocletian  and  Galerius,  the  eastern  Caesar  that  had 
been  nominated  by  him.  The  destruction  of  Chris- 
tianity was  the  subject  of  their  deliberations;  and 
on  the  23rd  of  February,  the  mission  of  an  armed 
force  to  destroy  the  great  church  of  Nicomedia,  and 
barn  the  sacred  books  in  it,  was  the  signal  for  com- 
mencing the  persecution — a  persecution  the  longest, 
the  most  universal,  and  the  fiercest  that  ever  yet 
raged  against,  the  Christians.  "By  a  remarkable 
coincidence,"  says  Mr,  Elliott,*  "  and  as  if  on  pur- 
pose to  call  attention  to  the  fulfilment,  in  this  perse- 
cution, of  the  fifth  seal's  prefigurative  vision,  a 
chronological  era,  dating  from  Diocletian's  accession, 
and,  until  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  era  in 
the  sixth  century,  of  general  use  among  Christian 
writers,  has  received  its  title  from  it,  and  is  called 
*  the  Era  of  Martyrs.' — Churches  to  be  demolished, 
the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  burnt,  church  property  to 
be  confiscated,  the  holders  of  religious  assemblies  to 
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be  put  to  death,  and  Christians  generally  to  be  put 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  law;  such  were  the 
heads  of  the  first  edict.  Then  followed  others,  im- 
posing penalties  of  imprisonment,  tortures,  and  death 
— first  against  the  Christian  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
other  ecclesiastics;  then  against  all  Christians,  if 
obstinate  in  their  faith.  In  this  series  of  cruel 
edicts,  Diocletian  declared  his  intention  of  abolishing 
the  Christian  name.  The  fury  of  the  populace, 
readily  for  the  most  part,  seconded  the  declared  in- 
tention of  the  emperor.  And  thus,  with  the  partial 
exception  of  the  western  provinces,  under  the  rule  of 
the  Caesar  Constantius  Chlorus,  Christian  blood  was 
shed  throughout  the  extent  of  the  Roman  world.  And 
long  before  the  nine  or  ten  years  of  the  persecution 
expired,  such  had  been  its  effect,  that  the  three 
emperors,  Diocletian,  Maximian,  and  Galerius,  united 
to  raise  pillars  commemorative  of  their  success,  on 
which  pillars  inscriptions,  still  extant,  recorded  their 
vaiu  boast  of  having  extirpated  Christianity,  For 
church-service  the  Christians  now  met  in  caves  and 
catacombs;  their  only  visible  witnessing  for  Christ 
was  by  martyrdom." 

Golden  Altar.  In  Rev.  viii.  3 — 5,  and  ix.  13, 
John  sees  the  altar  of  incense.  An  explication  of 
the  former  of  these  texts  is  all  that  is  necessary 
here.  "  And  another  angel  came  and  stood  beside 
the  altar,  and  had  a  golden  censer;  and  much  in- 
cense was  given  him  that  he  should  offer  it,  with  the 
prayers  of  all  saints,  upon  the  golden  altar,  which 
was  before  the  throne.  And  the  smoke  of  the 
incense,  which  came  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints, 
ascended  up  before  God  out  of  the  angel's  hand. 
And  the  angel  took  the  censer,  and  filled  it  with 
fire  of  the  altar,  and  cast  it  into  the  earth;  and  there 
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were  voices,  and  thunderings,  and  lightnings,  and 
an  earthquake."  All  this  must,  beyond  doubt,  be 
interpreted  symbolically — not  one  part  of  it  only, 
hut  the  whole  of  it,  notwithstanding  that  many 
devout  Christians  will  not,  without  much  reluctance, 
if  at  all,  abandon  that  interpretation  which  refers  the 
passage  to  the  mediatorial  office  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.  But  if  the  altar,  and  the  censer,  and  the 
incense,  and  the  fire,  and  the  thunderings  and  light- 
nings, and  the  earthquake,  are  all  symbols — as  they 
obviously  are — so  also  must  be  the  angel  and  his 
office;  and  all  attempts  to  interpret,  part  literally 
and  part  symbolically,  must  end  in  failure  and  con- 
fusion. "  Only  by  misapprehending  the  position 
here  occupied  by  the  angel,"  says  Hengstenberg, 
"  by  supposing  that  it  was  through  his  mediation 
that  the  prayers  of  the  saints  were  first  rendered 
truly  acceptable,  have  men  come — on  the  ground  of 
no  properly  mediatorial  agency  being  ascribed  to 
angels  in  Scripture — to  accept  the  conclusion,  that 
the  angel  here  can  be  no  other  than  Christ. 
But,"  as  he  goes  on  to  say,  "the  angel,  in  this 
case,  is  only  a  symbolic  figure ;  his  agency  belongs 
merely  to  the  character  of  the  vision,  which  must 
give  to  all  a  visible  shape,  not  to  the  substance 
itself — although  in  this  respect  the  internal  harmony 
between  the  heavenly  hosts  and  the  church  on  earth 
certainly  lies  at  the  foundation.  The  angel  could 
not  otherwise  have  had  even  this  place  in  the  vision 
assigned  to  him.  li  prayer  embodied  itself  in  frank- 
incense, there  must  be  a  heavenly  representative 
who  should  present  the  frankincense.  If  the  veil  of 
the  frankincense  is  a  thin  and  transparent  one,  so 
also  is  that  of  the  angel."  So  far  as  to  the  necessity 
of  construing  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  vision 
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symbolically.  But  what  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
symbols  ?  Mr.  Bland,  we  believe,  has  taken  a 
correct  view  of  the  ceremonials  that  are  connected 
with  this  altar,  in  construing  them  to  represent, 
first,  the  introduction  of  a  magnificent  ritual  into 
the  Christian  Church;  or  the  substitution  of  a  gor- 
geous ceremonial  for  the  simple  worship  of  primi- 
tive Christianity ;  and,  next,  the  commotions  and 
troubles  brought  upon  Roman  Christendom  by  a 
grand  combination  of  the  secular  and  the  ecclesiastical 
persons.  This  will  appear,  if  we  first  take  the 
symbols  separately,  and  then  combine  them,  as  in 
the  passage.  The  angel  is  the  agent  or  agency 
employed  ;  the  altar,  the  Christian  outward  or 
visible  church  ;  the  golden  censer,  the  eccle- 
siastical order,  or  Christian  ministry  ;  the  incense, 
the  ritual  of  the  Christian  church  ;  the  fire,  the 
principles  of  the  symbolic  reality  with  which  it  is 
associated.  Let  us  now  connect  them,  as  in  the 
text.  The  angel  approaches  the  altar,  i,e,  a  powerful 
agency  in  the  religious  world  takes  its  stand  by 
the  Christian  ceremonial  church,  or  Roman  impe- 
rial government,  which-  always,  in  Pagan  times, 
combined  the  spiritual  functions  with  the  secular, 
the  emperor  being  chief  pontiff" — approaches  the 
Christian  visible  church,  or  stands  by  it,  or  gives  its 
countenance  to  the  Christian  religion :  having  in 
his  hands  a  golden  censer,  ue.  having  at  his  disposal, 
or  in  his  power,  or  at  his  command,  the  Christian 
ministry — and  there  was  given  to  him  much  incense, 
th^t  he  should  ofier  (or  give)  it  with  (or  Jbry  as 
Tregelles,  in  Apoc.)  the  prayers  of  all  saints,  upon 
the  golden  altar  that  wa^  before  the  throne  ;  in  other 
words,  the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church  is  carried 
on  under  the  control  or  direction  of  the  emperor,  but 
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through  the  medium  of  the  priesthood.  But  there 
are  two  distinct  kinds  of  worship  implied  in  the 
passage:  the  one,  the  ceremonial  offering  of  incense  ; 
the  other,  the  prayers  of  the  saints.  Does  not 
this  intelligibly  express  an  adoption,  by  the  Eoman 
governmental  power,  of  a  Christian  ceremonial  wor- 
ship or  ritual,  to  be  carried  on  through  the  medium 
or  instrumentality  of  the  priesthood  (or  ce7iser), 
which  should  either  supersede  or  go  parallel  with 
(according  as  we  read  for  or  with)  a  simple  and 
spiritual  worship,  characteristic  of  true  Christians  ? — 
And  the  smoke  of  the  incense  rose  with  the  prayers, 
(or,  according  to  Tregelles,J  went  up  for  the  prayers 
of  the  saints,  out  of  the  hand  of  the  angel,  in  the 
presence  of  God.  The  propriety  of  this  interpreta- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  two  important  things  ;  first, 
the  sudden  introduction  of  an  altar  into  heaven  ; 
and,  next,  the  issuing  of  smoke  from  the  incense. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  it  will  be  observed  that, 
whereas,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chaj)ters,  John 
describes  "heaven"  (the  spiritual  sphere  or  religious 
world)  and  the  things  contained  in  it,  and  whereas 
no  such  thing  as  an  altar  was  then  mentioned  as 
being  there,  we  must  either  suppose  that  John,  in 
those  chapters,  did  not  describe  all  things  visible  in- 
heaven  ;  or,  what  is  much  more  reasonable,  that  the 
golden  altar  had  been  introduced  into  the  spiritual 
sphere  at  some  time  subsequent  to  that  of  the  fifth 
chapter  (which  fixes  the  era  of  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Christian  religion).  Certainly  the  ceremonial 
or  liturgical  Christian  Church  was  not  in  existence 
in  the  apostolic  age,  and  must  have  arisen,  therefore, 
at  some  time  hetyreeu  a.d.  69  and  313.  The  next 
thing,  that  is,  the  emission  of  smoke  from  the 
incense,  conveys  the  idea  of  certain  coiifvx^Yw^  «>4^^"t- 
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stitions  and  frivoloas  rites,  which  being  connected 
with,  or  displayed  in,  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  the 
eh  arch  about  this  time,  now  began  to  pfervade  the 
spiritual  sphere.  As  Gibbon  remarks  (vol.  v.  ch. 
26),  "  The  sublime  and  simple  theology  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians   was    gradually  corrupted 

As  the  objects  of  religion  were  gradually  reduced 
to  the  standard  of  the  imagination,  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  were  introduced  that  seemed  more  power- 
fully to  affect  the  senses  of  the  vulgar.  If,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Tertullian  had  been 
suddenly  raised  from  the  dead,  to  assist  at  the  fes- 
tival of  some  popular  saint  or  martyr,  he  would  have 
gazed  with  astonishment  and  indignation  on  the  pro- 
fane spectacle  which  had  succeeded  to  the  pure  and 
spiritual  worship  of  a  Christian  congregation.  As 
soon  as  the  doors  of  the  church  were  thrown  open, 
he  must  have  been  offended  by  the  smoke  of  incense, 
the  perfume  of  flowers,  and  the  glare  of  lamps  and 
tapers.  The  most  respectable  bishops  had  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  ignorant  rustics  would  more 
cheerfully  renounce  the  superstitions  of  paganism, 
if  they  found  some  resemblance  in  the  bosom  of 
Christianity  ;  the  religion  of  Constantino  achieved 
in  less  than  a  century  the  final  conquest  of  the 
Roman  empire,  but  the  victors  themselves  were  in- 
sensibly subdued  by  the  arts  of  their  vanquished 
rivals." 

We  now  come  to  the  fifth  verse,  taking  Mr. 
Bland  as  our  guide,  "  And  the  angel  took  the  censer 
and  filled  it  with  the  fire  of  the  altar,  and  cast  it 
into  THE  EARTH,  and  there  were  th under ings,  and 
lightnings,  and  voices,  and  an  earthquake."  In 
other  words,  after  a  short  interval,  during  which 
the  ceremonial  and  sensual  mode  of  worship  just 
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alluded    to   made    rapid    progress   in   the   religious 
world  ["  heaven  "]  by  means  of  a  Christian  priest- 
hood,  under   imperial    control    and    direction,    that 
governmental  power  ["  angel  at  the  altar**^  having, 
by   its  influence,  rendered   the    Christian    ministry 
[^^  censer"^   replete  with  the  principles  ["^re"]  of 
a   ceremonial  religion,   or  of  outward  Christianity, 
proceeded  to  consummate  the  spiritual  evil,  by  di- 
verting  the  Christian  ecclesiastical  order   ["  censer 
of  gold**^    from   its    exclusively  religious  function 
[the  ^^  offering  of  incense^^\  and  by  transferring  it, 
in  its  diverted  and  vitiated  state   [or  "  replete  with 
ihefire^^  of  the  altar],  into  the  midst  of  the  political 
sphere  \^^  the  earth^'*\  which  being  effected  with  all 
the    moral  force  of  the  imperial   power,   instantly 
produced  that  state  of  religious  and  political  con- 
fusion and  contention — a  result  both  alarming  and 
fatal — ^which  is  symbolised  by  " voices  in  heaveny"* 
accompanied  by  "  thunders "  and  an  "  earthquake.^^ 
The  whole  passage,  therefore,  represents  that  great 
authority  over  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  affairs  which 
was    firbt   assumed   by,    or  given   to,  the    imperial 
executive,  when  Constantino  became  the  patron  and 
protector  of  the  Christian  Church,  together  with  that 
great  power  which  the    imperial    countenance  and 
support   conferred    upon   the  Christian    episcopacy, 
and  also  the  political  uses  subsequently  made  of  that 
ecclesiastical  order  by  the  various  Roman  emperors 
— ^the  results  to  Christendom  being,  that  dogmatism 
finally  prevailed  over  free  enquiry — that  conscience 
was  eventually  stifled  by  intolerance — and  that  pure 
Christian  worship  and  practice  gradually  but  silently 
retired    into  obscurity  before  the  pomp   and    pride 
of  a  gorgeous,  corrupt,  persecuting   establishment. 
"With  the  knowledge  of  the  truth"  saya  GcWJ^oitL, 
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*'tbe  emperor  imbibed  the  maxims  of  persecution  ; 
and  the  sects  which  deserted  from  the  *  Catholic 
Church'  were  afflicted  and  distressed  by  the  triumph 
of  Christianity.  .  .  As  the  sectionists  might  still 
exist  under  the  cloud  of  royal  disgrace,  the  conquest 
of  the  East  was  immediately  followed  by  an  edict 
which  announced  their  total  destruction.  This  edict 
prohibits  the  assemblies  of  the  *  heretics,'  and  con- 
fiscates their  property  to  the  use  either  of  the 
revenue,  or  of  the  Catholic  Church.'* 

Temple.  The  temple  necessarily  symbolises  the 
place  appropriated  to  the  service  and  worship  of 
God  ;  and  this  temple  in  heaven  must  therefore 
represent  that  portion  of  the  religious  world  specially 
set  apart  for  the  ceremonial  worship  of  Jehovah  ;  or 
the  ceremonial  Christian  Church,  viewed  in  an  ex- 
clusively spiritual  light  ;  or  as  opposed  to  a  politico- 
ecclesiastical  institution. 

Tabernacle.  This  being  the  most  sacred  portion 
of  the  Temple,  symbolises  that  part  of  the  ceremonial 
Catholic  Church  that  is  more  orthodox  or  more  pure 
than  the  rest. 

Ark  — THE  ARK  OF  THE  TESTAMENT.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  the  earth,  with  all  that  pertains  to  it, 
— as  the  sea,  the  air,  and  the  firmamental  heaven, 
with  what  exists  therein,  as  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
symbolises,  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  political  or  secu- 
lar sphere,  it  will  seem  quite  natural  that  heaven, 
and  what  is  presented  in  it,  should  symbolise  the 
spiritual  sphere;  and  this,  beyond  all  doubt,  it  does. 
Then,  as  the  temple  in  heaven  symbolises  the 
ceremonial  church,  viewed  in  an  exclusively  spiritual 
light,  and  apart  from  all  political  aspects  or  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  being  distinguished  from  every 
other  eccJesiastical  system  or  organisation  in  the 
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religious  sphere  of  the  world  at  large;  and  as  the 
Tabernacle  of  the  testimony  symbolises  that  portion 
of  the  ceremonial  church  which  has  less  of  imperfec- 
tion, both  of  faith  and  practice,  than  the  rest  ;  so, 
tiie  Ark  of  the  Testament  (Rev.  xi.  19)  must,  in 
consistency,  symbolise  that  small  but  most  pure  por- 
tion of  the  church  in  which  has  ever  been  preserved 
the  testimony  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  or  the 
Bacred  oracles  of  Christianity. 

Candlestick  or  Lampstand.     In  the  prophecies 
of  Zechariah   (ch.   iv.)    there  is  a  description  of  a 
splendid  and   significant  symbol   presented    to    the 
prophet,  in  vision,  which  will  reward  an  attentive 
examination.      The   principal  object   that   met   his 
eyes  was  a   candelabrum,  or  candlestick,  or  lamp- 
bearer,  of  fine  gold — solid,  costly,  precious,  consist- 
ing of  a  tall  upright  shaft,  surmounted  by  a  bowJ, 
and  having  a  number  of  branches,  each  of  which 
supported  a  lamp,   springing  out  of  it,  as  boughs 
from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  but  on  two  sides  only. 
The  image  is  evidently  taken  from  the  candlesticks 
in  the   Temple   and  Tabernacle,  though  it  differed 
widely  from  them.     The   symbol  has  been  closely 
examined  by  Dr.  Stonard,  in  his  commentary  on  this 
prophet ;  and  veiy  remarkable   it  is.     In  the  first 
place,  there  was  a  bowl  or  basin  on  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  intended  to  contain  oil  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  lights  of  the  lamps — "  and  its  seven  lamps  upon 
it,  seven,  and  seven."     From  the   bowl  proceeded 
pipes  conveying  oil  to   the  lamps  ;  and  beside  the 
candlestick  stood  two  olive  trees,  one  on  each  side 
of  it,  whose  branches  shed  their  produce  into  spouts 
or  gutters,  from  which  the  bowl  was  supplied.    This 
description  is  explained  by  Dr.  Stonard,  who  has 
followed  it  at  great  length,  with  a  minuteness  and 
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often  with  a  felicity  of  thought  which  show  the 
admiration  and  taste  with  which  he  contemplates 
the  magnificent  picture.  Light  in  general,  as  he- 
observes,  is  the  emblem  or  symbol  of  excellence — 
discerned,  acknowledged,  and  admired  by  the  world. 
A  material  lamp  is  an  instrument  formed  to  yield  an 
artificial  light,  which,  being  sustained  by  oil,  is 
really  nothing  but  oil  kindled  into  a  flame.  When 
a  lamp  is  taken  for  the  emblem  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  excellence,  truth  must  be  its  oil,  the 
pabulum  of  its  light,  which  in  reality  is  nothing  else 
than  truth  displayed,  showing  itself  to  the  world. 
Accordingly,  the  oil,  which  is  the  food  of  the  sym- 
bolic lamp  set  before  us  in  this  part  of  the  vision, 
is  truth ;  divine,  moral,  religious,  or  saving  truth. 
When  the  truth  is  received  by  any  man,  he  has  then 
the  mystic  oil  in  himself;  and  when  that  oil  is 
kindled  into  a  flame,  not  only  is  he  internally  en- 
lightened, but  he  conducts  himself  accordingly,  and 
becomes  truly  good  and  holy.  It  is  the  property  of 
light  to  difluse  itself  upon  all  objects  within  its 
reach.  He  that  hath  in  himself  that  spiritual  light, 
who  lives  and  acts  according  to  the  truth,  makes  it 
shine  before  men — he  gives  light  to  the  world. 

A  material  candlestick  is  an  instrument  con- 
structed to  bear  a  lamp,  or  many  lamps,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  light.  A  symbolic  or  spiritual 
candlestick,  with  branches  and  lamps,  represents  a 
body  or  assemblage  of  persons,  enlightened  and 
shining,  as  before  mentioned,  collected  into  a  society, 
for  the  purpose  of  dissipating  the  spiritual  darkness 
of  a  world  lying  in  sin  and  enveloped  in  ignorance. 
Such  a  society  is  the  Church,  which  alone  contains 
in  itself  the  principles  of  saving  truth,  of  holiness, 
of  solid  comfort,  and  of  everlasting  happiness,  and  is 
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the  instrument,  therefore,  constructed  and  appointed 
by  God,  to  hold  forth  the  light,  which  may  guide 
the  steps  of  men  into  the  way  of  peace.  Every  true 
member  of  it  is  luminous  ;  at  once  enlightened  and 
enlightening  ;  so  speaking  and  so  living  as  to  show 
forth  to  others  the  light  that  is  in  itself.  And  not 
only  is  the  symbol  of  a  candlestick  well  adapted  to 
represent  the  Church  of  God,  but  it  is  actually  repre- 
sented by  it  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  as  Rev.  i., 
12 — 20.  Since,  then,  a  candlestick  is  the  scriptural 
symbol  of  a  church,  a  candlestick  with  seven  branches 
and  lamps  must  be  the  symbol  of  the  Universal 
Church — the  number  seven  being  that  of  perfection 
— spread  abroad  through  all  its  numerous  congrega- 
tions, having  and  giving  light ;  at  the  same  time, 
that  being  fixed  upon  branches  proceeding  from  one 
shaft,  they  plainly  imply  that  all  those  congregations 
are  united  in  one  body  of  the  Universal  Church. 

The  Church  of  Israel  was  represented  by  this 
figure  of  a  candlestick,  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple ; 
and  since  the  Gentile  Church  was,  on  every  account, 
entitled  to  be  represented  by  a  like  symbol  as  the 
Jewish,  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  church  would 
be  properly  represented  by  two  candlesticks,  pf 
seven  branches  each.  But  since  these  branches  have 
been  made  one,  what  symbol  would  be  so  apt  and  so 
consistent  with  scriptural  doctrine  and  imagery,  as 
that  of  a  candlestick  bearing  fourteen  lamps  on  as 
many  branches,  issuing  in  two  septennaries  from  its 
opposite  sides  ?  Such,  exactly,  was  the  candlestick 
exhibited  in  vision  to  Zechariah. 

The  candlestick  must  have  had  some  base  or  foot, 
which  would  represent  the  foundation  on  which  the 
church  stands.  This  is  no  other  than  Jesus  Christ; 
and  the  base,  therefore,  must  have  \)eeii  ^^  ^XftTSkfc 
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with  seven  eyes,  mentioned  in  this  and  in  the  fore- 
going vision  of  the  prophet.  The  shaft  of  a  candle- 
stick springs  up  immediately  from  the  base,  and  is, 
in  reality,  nothing  more  than  the  elongation  or  ele- 
vation of  it.  In  the  one,  Christ  is  represented  as 
the  foundation  of  the  church ;  in  the  other,  he 
appears  as  the  principle  of  spiritual  vitality  to  all 
its  congregations  and  members.  The  branches  of 
the  candlestick  growing  out  of  the  shaft,  intimate 
the  closest  union  and  dependence  of  all  of  them 
upon  Him;  in  exact  correspondence  with  that  other 
figure,  under  which  our  Lord  is  pleased  to  repre- 
sent Himself  as  the  trunk  of  the  spiritual  vine,  and 
His  disciples  as  the  branches. 

On  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  candlestick  were 
two  olive  trees,  and  the  prophet  enquired,  "  What 
are  those  two  olive  trees  ? "  and  again,  "  What  are 
the  two  branches  of  the  olive  trees,  which,  through 
two  oil-gutters,  drain  off  the  oil  from  themselves?" 
"  Knowest  thou  not,"  replied  the  angel,  "  what 
these  be?  These  are  the  two  sons  of  oil,  which 
stand  before  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth."  An 
olive  tree  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  Jewish  Church; 
but  the  church  composed  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
believers  is  already  set  before  us  in  the  significant 
emblem  of  the  golden  candlestick.  We  must,  there- 
fore, find  for  the  two  olive  trees  a  different  inter- 
pretation, which  shall  join  the  subjects  represented 
by  them  in  the  most  intimate  relation  to  the  church. 
Dr.  Blayney  presumes  them  to  be  "  no  other  thian 
the  two  dispensations  of  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
under  which  were  communicated  the  precious  oracles 
of  divine  truth,  which  illuminate  the  soul,  and  make 
men  wise  unto  salvation."  The  dispensations  of 
God  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
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metets,  are  the  sole  fountains  of  the  spiritual  oil — the 
only  sources  whence  divine  or  moral,  religious  or 
saving  truth,  is  derived  to  men,  in  perfect  purity. 
The  olive  trees  give  out  their  oil  by  two  peculiar 
and  conspicuous  branches,  and,  of  course,  are  in- 
tended to  represent  some  eminent  and  especial  instru- 
ments for  the  propagation  of  true  religion.  These 
are  the  ministers  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  con- 
sidered as  two  distinct  bodies  of  men,  following,  in 
analogy  to  the  candlestick,  the  grand  division  of  the 
church  universal  into  its  two  primitive  and  principal 
branches,  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile.  The  two 
branches  shed  forth  the  juice  of  the  trees  to  the 
support  of  the  lights  on  the  candlestick;  so  do  the 
ministers  of  religion  convey  to  their  congregations 
the  sacred  truths  contained  in  the  dispensations  of 
the  law  and  the  gospel.  "  These,"  said  the  angel, 
*'  are  the  two  sons  of  oil  which  stand  before  the  Lord 
of  the  whole  earth."  These  two  sons  of  oil  possess 
abundantly,  and  are  capable  of  supplying,  adequately 
to  the  wants  of  the  church,  those  divine  and  moral 
truths  which  enlighten  men's  minds  with  the  know- 
ledge, and  touch  their  hearts  with  the  love,  of  God, 
and  of  the  things  conducive  to  salvation.  They  are 
said  to  stand  before  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth — 
the  whole  territory  of  Christendom — as  ministers  of 
His  presence,  strengthened  by  His  might,  as  stewards 
of  His  mysteries,  to  act  the  part  of  the  wise  house- 
holder, who  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure 
things  new  and  old.  The  flow  of  juice  from  these 
symbolic  trees  is  not  limited  to  any  particular 
seasons,  but  is  perennial  and  perpetual.  They  con- 
tinually send  forth  their  sacred  stream  of  truth, 
without  intermission  or  failure,  in  all  seasons  and 
periods,  through  the  hands  and  instruments  a^^^ointed 
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to  convey  the  same.  Again,  the  two  branches  send 
out  the  oil  through  two  oil  gutters  or  spouts.  These 
must  represent  the  channels,  as  it  were,  through 
which  the  ministers  of  the  divine  dispensations  con- 
vey the  blessings  of  religious,  saving  truth;  those 
institutions  which  afford  to  the  ministry  the  most 
convenient  and  edifying  means  of  making  known 
the  truth. 

The  bowl,  which  is  the  reservoir  of  all  the  oil 
poured  forth  from  the  two  olive  trees,  must  signify 
something  which  is  the  recipient  of  the  whole  body 
of  truth,  made  known  by  the  two  dispensations. 
Now,  such  a  recipient  is  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in 
the  body  of  the  church  universal.  The  bowl,  indeed, 
cannot  symbolise  the  church,  as  it  is  known  to  the 
world  in  the  outward  and  visible  persons  and  actions 
of  its  members;  but  as  it  is  discernible  in  contem- 
plation, only,  to  the  eye  of  the  understanding.  It 
represents  the  church  at  unity,  having  all  its  parts 
nourished  by  the  same  food,  pervaded  by  the  same 
circulating  blood,  animated  by  the  same  living  spirit, 
according  to  the  image  repeatedly  employed  by  Paul 
to  represent  the  unity  of  the  church.  The  pipes, 
which  are  the  media  of  communication  between  the 
lamps  and  the  bowl,  answer  the  same  purpose  to  the 
dishes  and  cups  of  the  former  as  the  oil  gutters  do 
to  the  latter.  They  consequently  represent  the  same 
things  in  respect  to  the  several  congregations  as  the 
others  do  in  respect  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
Catholic  Church;  that  is,  the  ministry  of  the  two 
dispensations,  conveying  the  doctrines  of  truth  and 
salvation  to  their  respective  flocks.  The  lamps  are 
alight,  and  as  they  could  not  light  themselves,  and 
the  work  is  not  represented  by  any  symbol,  it  must 
be  implied^  as  Dr.  Stonard  observes^  that  it  la  the 
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work  of  an  invisible  hand — the  hand  of  One  who 
works  by  internal  secret  influence.  This  precisely 
answers  to  the  effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
Christians.  In  vain  would  the  truth  be  heard  by 
their  ears,  and  be  received  into  their  understandings, 
from  the  two  dispensations,  if  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
His  influences,  did  not  give  effect  to  the  word,  and 
to  the  labours  of  those  who  publish  it.  All  that  is 
well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  and  truly  useful  to 
man,  proceeds  from  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
bringing  the  principle  of  truth  ioto  action,  and 
kindling  the  sacred  oil  into  a  bright  and  steady 
flame. 


We  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  exposition  of 
these  symbols,  not  only  because  they  are  interesting 
and  important  in  themselves,  and  contribute  some* 
thing  towards  a  vocabulary  of  symbols,  but  because 
they  will  show,  especially  the  last  one  noticed, 
that  neither  the  shades  of  signiflcation  which  pass 
upon  symbols,  in  consequence  of  their  connection 
with  other  symbols  and  the  objects  to  which  they 
refer,  nor  the  analogies  of  their  minute  details,  can 
be  properly  entered  into  by  merely  consulting  a 
dictionary,  though  that  may  assist,  but  that  they 
must  be  carefully  and  repeatedly  studied  in  their 
entire  connection  with  the  whole  body  of  revealed 
truth. 


Vl^ 
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PART   IL 

OP  TROPICAL  OR  FIGyRATIVE  LANGUAGE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TROPES  OB  FIGUBB8  OF  SPEECH. 

I.  Figures  of  speech  are  of  various  kinds,  and 
although  it  does  not  fall  -within  the  scope  of  this 
work  to  enumerate  and  illustrate  the  several  kinds 
of  tropes  or  figures  that  are  common  alike  to  the 
Bible  and  other  literary  compositions — which  belongs 
rather  to  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  a  subject  to  which 
all  who  desire  to  read  and  study  with  full,  advantage 
should  give  some  attention — it  seems  desirable  that 
we  should  offer  a  word  or  two  on  the  principal  or 
leading  figures  of  speech. 

The  nature  of  a  simile  or  comparison  is  clearly 
enough  indicated  by  its  designation.  It  rests  upon 
the  resemblance  which  one  object  bears  to  another; 
and  it  abounds  in  the  sacred  writings,  clothing  with 
grace  and  beauty  the  most  important  truths.  As  an 
example  or  two,  we  may  quote  from  Ps.  xxii.  14, 15, 
where  the  Psalmist,  in  the  depth  of  his  sorrow,  ex- 
claims— "  I  am  poured  out  like  water,  and  all  my 
bones  are  out  of  joint:  my  heart  is  like  wax;  it  is 
melted  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels:  my  strength  is 
dried  up  like  a  potsherd"  So,  in  another  Psalm 
(xix,),  he  says^  of  the  sun,  for  which  the  Lord  has 
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set  a  tabernacle  in  the  heavens,  **  which  is  as  a  bride* 
groom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a 
strong  man  to  run  a  race."  In  like  manner,  the 
apostle  Peter  (1  Epist.  ch.  i.  24)  quoting  from  Isaiah 
xi.  6,  says,  "  All  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  the  glory  of 
man  as  the  flower  of  the  grass^"*  Here  are  examples 
of  the  simile  or  comparison,  and  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  or  interpreting  them. 

Another  figure  is  the  metaphor,  which  is,  indeed, 
nothing  but  the  simile,  without  the  comparison  being 
formally  expressed  or  pointed  out.  In  the  passages 
just  quoted,  the  simile  in  both  forms  occurs.  "  My 
heart  is  like  wax,^^  There  is  the  simile,  "/if  is 
melted  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels."  There  is  the 
metaphor.  In  Psalm  xix.,  the  sun  is  said  to  be 
"  like  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber." 
There  is  the  simile.  "  And  he  rejoiceth  as  a  strong 
man  to  run  his  race."  There  is  the  metaphor.  In 
Peter,  "  All  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of 
man  as  the  flower  of  the  grass^  There  is  the 
simile.  "  The  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower 
thereof  fadeth  away."  There  is  the  metaphor.  In 
the  simile,  one  thing  is  said  to  be  like  another  thing. 
In  the  metaphor,  the  thing  that  is  like  another  is 
put  for  or  in  the  place  of  it.  The  heart  of  the 
psalmist  is  said  to  be  like  wax;  then  his  heart  is  said 
to  be  melted  wax.  The  sun  is  said  to  be  like  a  bride* 
groom  coming  out  of  his  chamber;  then  it  is  spoken 
of  as  a  strong  man  rejoicing  to  run  a  race.  All 
flesh  is  said  to  be  as  grass,  and  the  glory  of  it  as 
the  flower  of  the  grass  ;  then  all  flesh  is  spoken  of 
as  grass,  and  its  glory  as  the  flower  of  the  grass* 
which  withereth  and  fadeth  away. 

It  will  hence  be  seen  that  a  metaphor  consists  in 
patting  for  an  object  some  other  object  which  has 
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such  a  resemblance  to  it  that  it  tersely  and  happily 
describes  it;  as  '*To  the  upright  there  ariseth  light 
in  the  darkness  "  (Ps.  cxii.  4) .  "  The  Lord  God  is 
a  sun  and  a  shield:  the  Lord  will  give  grace  and 
glory,  and  no  good  thing  will  he  withhold  from 
them  that  walk  uprightly  before  him  "  (Ps.  Ixxxiv. 
11). 

It  will  be  at  once  noted,  that  in  each  of  these 
passages  the  metaphor,  in  fact,  lies  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  symbol.     For  example,  uprightness  is  the 
symbol  of   goodness — that  description  of  goodness 
which,    in   the     Old    Testament,    is     denominated 
righteousness  ;   light  is  the  symbol  of   knowledge^ 
discernment,   pleasure,    joy,    etc.;  darkness    is   tiie 
symbol  of  disorder,  discomfort,  perplexity,  distress, 
etc.     The  sun  is  the  symbol  of  supreme  authority 
and  power,  and  a  shield  is  the  symbol  of  defence, 
protection,  etc.     Now,  the  symbols  being  understood, 
and  being  commonly  employed  to  describe  or  to  de- 
note certain  things — objects  or  their  qualities — the 
meaning  of  a  writer  who  employed  them  as  meta- 
phors, that  is,  who  applied  them  to  describe  certain 
other  objects  or  qualities,  would  be  obvious  enough. 
His  meaning  would  be  as  clearly  perceived  as  if  he 
had  used  words   in  their  proper  and  literal  sense; 
while  the  substitution  of  the  symbols  would  render 
his  composition  much  more  terse,  forcible,  and  often 
more  elegant,    than   if  ordinary  words  and  phrases 
had  been  employed.     "  To  say  that  to  the  good  man 
there  comes  help  in  a  time  of  adversity  and  suffer- 
ing," is  intelligible  enough ;  and  so  it  is  to  say,  ".  To 
the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  the  darkness'* ;  but 
how  much  more  forcible  and  elegant  the  latter  form 
of  expression  is  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.     There  is, 
in  the  figurative  form,  an  appeal  made  at  once  to  th^ 
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imagination  and  the  understanding,  bringing  before 
the  mind's  eye  a  picture  of  the  light  dawning  upon 
and  chasing  away  the  darkness  and  cod  fusion  of 
chaos,  and  introducing  order,  harmony,  and  happiness, 
while  the  understanding  apprehends  the  diverse  con- 
dition of  the  righteous  man. 

Blair  objects  to  the  use  of  such  metaphors  as  pre- 
sent incongruities,  to  the  jumbling  together  of  the 
metaphorical  and  the  literal,  and  to  the  meeting  of 
two  or  more  metaphors  in  one  object.  The  first  of 
these  objections  is  sound  enough,  although  some  of 
even  our  best  writers  are  not  free  from  the  fault.  It 
would  be  very  incongruous,  and  could  hardly  fail  to 
give  a  ludicrous  complexion  to  the  description  or 
mention  of  a  pillar  or  a  shield,  if  it  were  made  to 
reason  and  act  as  an  intelligent  being;  and  as  an  ex- 
ample of  such  incongruity,  Blair  quotes  the  follow- 
ing from  Pope: — 

**  Long  to  my  joys  my  dearest  lord  is  lost, 
His  country's  buckler  and  the  Grecian  boast ; 
Now  from  my  fond  embrace  by  tempests  torn ; 
Our  other  column  of  the  state  is  borne, 
Nor  took  a  kind  adieu,  nor  sought  consent." 

Here,  he  observes.  Pope  makes  Penelope,  who  is  be- 
wailing the  abrupt  departure  of  her  son,  Telemachus, 
refer  to  him  as  a  person,  then  as  a  buckler,  then  as  a 
person  again,  then  as  a  column,  and  again  as  a  person, 
which  is  inconsistent,  for  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
ascribe  to  a  column  or  a  buckler  the  actions  and  pro- 
perties of  a  man.  The  criticism  and  objection  are 
at  fault,  however,  and  we  notice  them  because  they 
have  a  bearing  on  the  qualities  of  some  of  the  com- 
positions comprised  in  the  Bible.  Penelope  is  not 
made  to  attribute  anything  to  a  pillar  or  a  buckler 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  those  objects. 
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She  speaks  of  her  son  and  of  his  sudden  and  nnad- 
vertised  departure  in  certain  terms;  and  parentheti- 
callj  she  speaks  of  him  as  the  support  and  defender 
of  his  country — he  is  its  pillar  and  its  buckler.  If 
the  lines  are  transposed  this  will  be  seen  clearly 
enough,  and  it  seems  strange  that  it  should  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  so  acute  a  critic  as 
Blair. 

That  poets  do  sometimes  commit  the  fault  which 
Blair  charges  upon  Pope  cannot  be  denied.  Even 
Shakspeare,  who  was  a  great  master  of  composition, 
makes  Hamlet  speak  of  "  taking  up  arms  against  a 
sea  of  troubles,"  that  he  might  "  by  opposing  end 
them,"  which  presents  a  most  incongruous  figure  to 
the  mind — the  opposing  of  a  sea  by  the  force  of 
arms! 

But  if  it  is  bad  to  introduce  incongruities  into  a 
ti'opical  figure,  it  is  worse,  Blair  observes,  to  make 
two  or  more  metaphors  meet  in  one  object.  We  do 
not  fflink  so,  if  the  metaphors  are  appropriate, 
and  there  is  no  confusion  in  the  application  of  them. 
There  could  be  no  objection  to  Penelope  describing 
Telemachus  as  being  at  once  the  pillar  and  the 
buckler  of  his  country.  Nor  can  there  be  to  David 
speaking  of  the  Lord  God  as  a  sun  and  a  shield  (Ps. 
Ixxxiv.  11);  or — where  many  more  metaphors  meet 
in  one  object — exclaiming  "  The  Lord  is  my  strong- 
hold, my  fortress  and  deliverer,  my  God,  my  rock, 
my  shield,  my  horn  of  salvation,  my  tower"  (Ps. 
xviii.  2).  There  is  no  confusion  here — no  jumbling 
of  ideas,  though  the  metaphors  meeting  in  one  object 
are  many.  Metaphors  being,  often,  nothing  but  the 
appropriation  of  symbols,  their  accumulation,  so  long 
as  they  are  appropriate,  involves  no  more  impropriety 
than  does  the  accumulation  of  literal  expressions  to 
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describe  the  various  qualities  or  characteristics  of 
the  same  object.  For  example,  in  Isaiah  ix.  6, 
the  prophet  describes  the  promised  Immanuel  as 
"  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  ever- 
lasting Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace";  and  in  1  Tim. 
i.  17,  Paul  describes  the  Lord  as  "  the  King  eternal, 
immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God." 

It  may  be  just  noticed,  that  there  are  two  figures 
of  speech  sometimes  confounded  with  metaphors, 
but  which  are  not  properly  metaphors,  seeing  that 
they  lack  the  quality  of  resemblance  between  two 
objects  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  a  metaphor. 
We  mean  the  Metonymy  and  the  Synecdoche,  in 
which  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the 
whole ;  a  species  for  a  genus,  or  a  genus  for  a  species, 
an  attribute  for  a  subject,  or  a  subject  for  an  attribute, 
a  singular  for  a  plura),  and  the  like. 

The  allegory  has  been  defined  to  be  a  continued 
metaphor — a  story  in  which  the  exterior  or  ostensible 
imagery  is  fiction,  but  which  veils  a  corresponding 
truth.  Morus  describes  it  to  be  a  method  of  ex- 
pressing an  entire  sentiment  in  such  a  way  as  that, 
instead  of  the  thing  meant,  something  resembling  it 
is  expressed  ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  as  clear  a  defini- 
tion as  can  be  given  of  it.  It  is  a  method  of 
instruction  that  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Bible, 
and  we  shall  presently  see  some  examples  of  it. 

The  parable  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  allegory, 
although  the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  to 
denote  any  comparison  (Matt.  xv.  15  ;  Luke  v.  36); 
or  even  a  proverb  (Luke  iv.  23).  But  the  parable 
proper  is  described  by  Bishop  Lowth  to  be  that 
kind  of  allegory  which  consists  of  a  continued  narra- 
tion of  a  fictitious  event,  applied  by  way  of  simile 
to  the  illustration  of  some  important  truth.,     Thft 
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parable  is  borrowed  from  actual  life,  and  words  are 
used  in  it  in  their  primary  sense.  In  the  allegory 
many  things  may  be  fictitious,  and  the  language 
wholly  tropical.  But  we  shall  see  more  of  this 
presently.  The  immediate  object  here  is  to  indicate 
very  generally  the  characteristics  and  foundation  of 
some  of  the  chief  figures  or  tropes  employed  in 
literary  composition,  the  Bible  included,  which  is, 
indeed,  greatly  enriched  with  the  beauties  of  the 
figurative  style. 

II.  The  following  brief  description  of  the  con- 
nections or  relations  which  are  the  ground  of  gram- 
matical tropes  may  be  useful : — 

(1.)  The  connection  may  be  a  purely  imaginary 
and  arbitrary  one,  depending  on  our  subjective  con- 
ceptions ;  and  is  (a)  a  resemblance,  whence  arises 
the  metaphor ;  or  (b)  a  difference — a  relation  of  its 
opposite  ;  hence  arise  iron^  and  antithesis. 

(2.)  Or  the  relation  may  be  a  real  objective  one  ; 
in  which  case  the  one  word  is  used  in  place  of  the 
other,  inasmuch  as  the  things  for  whose  signification 
they  originally  served,  stand  in  a  real  connection 
with  those  to  denote  which  they  are  now  used; 
which  connection  does  not  depend  on  our  thoughts, 
and  is  (a)  either  a  union  of  the  whole  with  its 
parts — physically,  psychologically,  or  logically,  which 
furnishes  the  synecdoche;  or  {b)  another  species 
of  relation  and  connection  in  which  two  things 
stand,  and  is  the  metonymy,  whose  principal  species 
are  (a)  when  the  cause  is  put  for  the  effect,  or  the 
effect  for  the  cause  ;  for  example,  a  person,  an  in- 
strument or  means,  a  thing,  or  an  action,  for  their 
effects  or  fruits,  and  vice  versa;  as,  for  example, 
Christ  is  put  for  His  doctrine  in  Rom.  xvi.  9  ;  the 
HoJj  Spirit  is  put  for  His  infiuences  or  operations  in 
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2  Cor.  iii.  6  ;  1  Thess.  v.  19  ;  the  soul  of  man  is 
often  put  for  his  life  ;  the  author  for  his  book  or 
writings;  the  heart  for  the  affections;  the  lips  or 
tongue  for  the  speech;  the  sword,  famine,  and 
pestilence  for  their  effects;  and  so  forth;  or  it  is 
(b)  when  the  subject  is  taken  for  the  adjunct ;  the 
thing  containing  for  the  contents  ;  the  possessor  for 
that  which  he  possesses  ;  the  object  or  subject  for 
that  with  which  it  is  occupied,  or  which  is  otherwise 
conversant  about  it  ;  the  sign  for  the  things  signi- 
fied ;  as,  for  example,  countries  are  put  for  their 
inhabitants  ;  a  cup  for  the  wine  or  other  liquid  in 
it ;  a  basket  for  the  fruit  that  is  in  it ;  a  table  for 
the  food  that  is  upon  it ;  flesh  and  blood  for  the 
intelligent  soul  that  dwells  in  it,  etc.  ;  or  (c)  the 
change  of  words  takes  place  on  account  of  some 
other  union,  whether  logical, psychological, or  natural; 
for  example,  in  the  metonymy  of  the  adjunct,  as  the 
time  for  what  took  place  therein;  the  place  for  the 
thing  placed  in  it;  the  opinion  for  the  men  who  hold 
it  ;  or  when  the  abstract  is  put  for  the  concrete 
name  of  a  subject,  in  order  to  denote  a  person,  as 
**  O  God,  thou  art  my  hope,  my  refuge  "  ;  as  grey 
hairs  for  old  age;  outer  darkness  for  the  place  of 
outer  darkness;  the  passover  for  the  lamb  slain  and 
eaten  at  that  festival;  hope,  love,  desire,  etc.,  for 
their  several  objects. 

These,  as  we  have  said,  are  the  relations  or  con- 
nections which  are  the  ground  of  grammatical 
tropes,  that  is,  tropes  wherein  the  transference  of  a 
word  is  from  necessity,  and  not  for  a  rhetorical 
purpose.  In  the  former  class  of  tropes,  the  transference 
IS  made  that  a  thing  may  have  a  proper  name  ;  in 
the  latter,  gratification  and  ornament  are  the  sole 
object.     The  former,  therefore,  is  ^rauim»i\c,«i  %  tVia 
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latter  rhetorical.  In  the  former,  the  ground  of 
transference  rests  on  the  analogy  of  the  nature  of 
things  ;  in  the  latter,  on  some  sensible  resemblance. 
And  since  everything  ought  to  have  a  name,  either 
proper  or  common,  it  follows  that  a  word  gram- 
matically transferred  does  not  cease  to  be  proper, 
while  a  word  rhetorically  transferred  does. 

III.  Having  premised  that  figurative  language  is 
largely  used  in  the  Bible,  it  naturally  suggests 
itself,  that  the  study  and  work  of  interpretation 
involve  the  separation  of  the  figurative  and  the 
literal,  and  include  the  means  of  so  doing.  We 
may  not  arbitrarily  or  without  good  reason  constnie 
a  passage  tropically,  and  interpret  it  upon  the  prin- 
ciples that  govern  that  species  of  composition.  This 
remark  is  not  wholly  superfluous,  for  there  is  a 
system  of  interpretation  which  assumes  the  Scriptures 
to  be  written  in  such  a  style  of  hyperbole,  metaphor, 
and  allegory,  that  when  the  critical  operator  has 
brought  out  what  he  deems  to  be  the  sober  sense, 
the  reader  of  plain  understanding  and  simple  piety  is 
astonished  at  a  result  so  diminutive,  and  so  dis- 
proportionate to  the  general  purpose  and  use  of 
words. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  PIOUBATIYE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

We  may,  without  descending  to  that  minuteness  of 
detail,  and  that  multiplication  of  distinctions  and 
differences  which  are  calculated  to  deter  from  study 
rather  than  incite  to  it,  offer  some  suggestions 
towards  the  detection  and  interpretation  of  the 
tropical  language  of  the  Bible. 

I.  Before  we  proceed  to  this,  however,  it  will  be 
well  to  say — indeed,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon — that  the  literal  or  primary  sense  of  words 
is  always  to  be  taken  as  the  true  sense,  unless  there 
are  sufficient  reasons  to  accept  them  as  tropical  or 
figurative.  Various  rules  have  been  propounded  by 
hermeneutical  writers  for  determining  when  the 
literal  meaning  of  words  is  to  be  departed  from  and 
a  tropical  meaning  to  be  preferred.  A  commentator 
upon  Ernesti  says,  we  are  not  to  depart  from  the 
literal  sense,  unless  in  cases  where  the  literal  sense 
is  tame,  ridiculous,  or  contradictory  ;  a  canon  which 
had  been  anticipated  by  Luther,  who  says,  "  no  trope 
is  to  be  admitted  into  Scripture,  unless  the  context 
manifestly  requires  it,  or  the  literal  sense  be  mani- 
festly absurd  and  repugnant  to  some  article  of  faith." 
A  little  meditation  upon  this  rule,  however,  will 
help  one  to  see  that  it  is  somewhat  loose,  and  leaves 
much  to  the  notion  of  the  student,  as  to  what  is 
tame,  or  what  is  repugnant  to  some  article  of  faith  ; 
and  that  there  is  much  truth  in  Ammon's  averment^ 
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that  "  the  necessity  of  departing  from  the  literal 
sense  of  words  can  hardly  be  fixed  by  rules."  To 
decide  aright,  we  must  well  consider  the  passage  on 
which  the  question  arises.  We  must  compare  the 
subject  and  the  predicate,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  agree,  if  the  words  be  accepted  in  their 
primary  or  literal  sense.  If  the  subject  and  predicate 
be  completely  heterogeneous,  it  is  evident  that  the 
words  must  be  interpreted  tropically.  For  example, 
Peter  says  (1  Epist.  i.  13)  "  Gird  up  the  loins  of 
your  mind  ;"  and  (ch.  ii.  2)  *^desir^  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word."  Paul  (Rom.  xiii.  12)  speaks  of 
**  the  armour  of  light,"  and  our  Lord  (Luke  v.  10) 
tells  Peter  that  he  shall  "  catch  men,"  alluding  to 
his  occupation  as  a  fisherman.  In  such  passages  as 
these,  the  trope  is  obvious  enough.  Take  also  the 
following  passages,  hundreds  of  which  might  be 
quoted: — 

**\n  them  He  hath  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun; 
Who,  as  a  bridegroom,  cometh  out  of  his  chamber ; 
He  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race." 

(Ps.  xix.  4,  5.) 

In  Isa.  xli.  15,  16,  Israel  is  promised  the  victory 
over  its  enemies  in  the  following  language  :-— 

"  Behold,  I  have  made  thee  a  threshing  wain; 
A  new  corn-dra^,  armed  with  pointed  teeth: 
Thou  shalt  thresh  the  mountains,  and  beat  them  small, 
And  reduce  the  hills  to  chaif. 
Thou   shalt  winnow  them,  and  the  wind  shall  bear  them 

away, 
And  the  tempest  shall  scatter  them  abroad." 

The  tropical  character  of  such  passages  as  these 
cannot  be  mistaken.  The  metaphorical  sense  is  im- 
mediately  perceived;  and  the   understanding   spon- 
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taneously  acquiesces  in  it.  The  dullest  mind  could 
never  imagine  the  prophet  to  be  speaking  otherwise 
than  figuratively  when  he  says  that  Israel  had  been 
made  a  "  threshing- wain,"  or  a  "  new  corn-drag 
armed  with  pointed  teeth/'  any  more  than  it  could 
accept  in  their  primary  or  literal  sense  our  Saviour's 
words,  when  He  describes  Himself  to  be  "  the  living 
bread,"  and  affirms  that  His  flesh  shall  be  eaten 
(John  vi.  51),  or  when  He  says  He  is  "  the  vine  " 
and  His  disciples  "  the  branches,"  or  when,  while 
standing  in  the  presence  of  His  disciples,  in  His 
body  of  flesh  and  blood,  He  took  bread  and  blessed 
it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and 
said,  "  Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body; "  and  then,  taking 
the  cup  of  wine,  and  giving  thanks,  gave  it  to  them, 
saying,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it;  for  this  is  my  blood  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many,  for  the 
remission  of  sins"  (Matt.  xxvi.  26-28).  Peter 
(1  Epist.  ii.  6)  calls  believers  "living  stones."  Paul 
speaks  of  John  and  Cephas  as  pillars  in  the  Church 
(Gal.  ii.  9),  and  the  glorified  Redeemer  promises  to 
him  who  "  overcomes  "  that  he  will  make  him  "  a 
pillar  in  the  temple  of  God  "  (Rev.  iii.  12). 

In  these  and  all  such  passages,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  figurative  sense  of  the  words  is  the  proper, 
real,  or  grammatical  sense,  for  no  other  sense  could 
be  put  upon  them  without  rendering  them  ludicrous. 
There  are  some  passages,  however,  in  which  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  determine  between  the  literal  and  the 
tropical  sense  of  the  words.  Such  passages  are  not 
very  numerous,  and  they  refer  almost  wholly  to  sub- 
jects the  qualities  or  attributes  of  which  are  beyond 
our  means  of  judging.  In  such  cases,  a  sober  judg- 
ment and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  will 
aid  us  in  deciding  according  to  the  analogy  Qi  i^sA^, 
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or  the  whole  scheme  of  religion,   as  it  is  gathered 
from  the  plain  teachings  of  Scripture. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  may  take  that  propounded 
by  Ernesti;  namely,  to  examine  the  object  spoken 
of,  when  it  is  such  as  may  be  examined  by  the 
senses, — to  examine  it  either  by  the  external  or  the 
internal  senses ;  or  by  renewing  the  perception  of 
the  object.  Thus,  when  in  a  passage  already  quoted, 
Israel  is  said  to  be  a  "  threshing- wain,"  and  a  "com 
drag  " ;  and  in  those  passages  in  which  our  Savioar 
is  said  to  be  "  bread,"  a  "  vine,"  a  "  door,"  we  easily 
perceive,  by^^comparing  the  objects  spoken  of  with 
our  senses,  that  to  construe  the  words  literally  in- 
volves an  impossibility.  And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  such  passages  as  the  following: — 

Let  the  heavens  rejoice  and  the  earth  be  glad. 
And  let  them  proclaim  through  the  nations 
Jehovah  reigneth. 

(1  Chron.  xvL  31.) 

Many  bnlls  have  compassed  me: 
Strong  bulls  of  Bashan  have  beset  me  ronnd, 
They  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouths 
As  a  ravening  and  roaring  Uon. 

(Ps.  xxu.  12, 13.) 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want. 
He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures; 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

(Ps.  xxiii.  I,  2.) 

Let  the  floods  clap  their  hands; 

Let  the  mountains  break  forth  into  harmony. 

(Ps.  xcviii.  8.) 

The  waters  saw  Thee,  O  God ! 
The  waters  saw  Thee: 

They  were  afraid ; 

The  depths  also  were  troubled. 


The  deep  uttered  his  voice, 
And  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high. 
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(Hab.  ill.  10.) 
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Besides  what  has  been  already  said  on  such  ex- 
pressions as  these,  we  may  remark,  that  the  in- 
congruity between  the  subject  and  the  predicate,  in 
each  of  them,  drives  us  to  the  necessity  of  accepting 
them  as  figurative.  Things  that  cannot  possibly 
exist  in  any  particular  subject,  cannot  be  logically 
predicated  of  it;  for  the  fundamental  rules  of  logic 
in  respect  to  this,  are  inherent  in  the  human  mind. 
If,  then,  such  things  appear  to  be  predicated — if  the 
animate  and  the  inanimate,  the  rational  and  the  irra- 
tional, the  corporeal  and  the  incorporeal,  are  con- 
joined in  the  same  subject,  it  is  clear  that  the  phrase 
must  be  tropically  understood. 

II.  But  then,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  reject  the 
literal  sense  of  a  passage,  and  adopt  a  tropical  sense, 
upon  a  partial  or  imperfect  view  of  its  meaning; 
for  we  may  thence  conceive  that  there  is  a  repug- 
nance of  things  where  no  such  repugnance  exists. 
Bashness  and  preconceived  conceptions  are  to  be 
alike  avoided.  Calmness  of  judgment,  patience  in 
study,  and  a  sincere  and  prayerful  desire  to  learn, 
are  amongst  the  best  aids  towards  discovering  the 
true  sense^  and  obtaining  from  it  the  genuine  mean- 
ing of  the  Spirit.  At  the  same  time,  attention 
to  the  suggestions  that  follow  may  be  found  useful 
in  all  efforts  to  discriminate  between  the  literal  and 
the  tropical  sense  of  the  text. 

(1.)  Sometimes  the  speaker  or  writer  explains  or 
intimates  his  own  purpose  and  meaning.  When, 
for  example,  our  Lord  compares  the  Pharisees  to 
whited  sepulchres,  making  a  fair  show  without,  but 
internally  full  of  bones  and  filth  (Matt,  xxiii.  27)  He 
adds  an  explanation  of  the  figure  (ver.  28),  "  Ye 
outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men,  but  within  ye 
are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity;"  meaning   that 
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they  assume  an  external  appearance  of  probity  and 
virtue,  while  their  minds  are  full  of  vice  and  dis- 
honesty. Paul,  in  his  valedictory  address  to  the 
elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.), 
shows,  in  the  proper  and  the  tropical  terms  he 
alternately  uses,  that  by  the  "flock"  which  he 
commands  them  to  watch  over,  he  means  the  Church 
of  Christ,  or  the  associated  body  of  Christians; 
and  therefore  it  follows  that  the  verb  "feed" 
mu'st  be  interpreted  to  rule,  to  direct,  to  provide 
for  their  spiritual  safety.  That  the  "grievous 
wolves  "  of  ver.  29  are  false  and  pernicious  teachers, 
he  shows  in  ver.  30.  In  like  manner,  the  same 
apostle,  in  exhorting  his  readers  to  constancy  and 
fortitude,  so  explains  "  the  whole  armour  of  God," 
as  to  show  that  each  portion  of  it  corresponds  to 
some  habit  of  a  truly  Christian  mind,  or  some  ex- 
ternal support  against  those  dangers  which  threaten 
the  believer  in  Christ.  Of  the  parables  of  our  Lord, 
which  were  a  sort  of  allegory,  the  divine  teacher 
Himself  occasionally  gave  explanations  ;  and  we  may 
see  the  same  thing,  sometimes,  in  the  prophetic 
writings.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  wherever 
this  authoritative  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  a 
passage  is  given,  it  must  be  accepted  as  the  genuine 
and  only  true  meaning. 

(2.)  Where  there  is  no  explanation  or  hint 
given  by  the  writer,  we  should  consider  the  style 
and  character  of  the  book  or  section  in  which  the 
passage  to  be  interpreted  occurs.  If  the  book  or 
section  of  the  book  bears  a  poetical  character,  or  is 
replete  with  tropes  or  images,  it  is  reasonable  to  look 
for  a  tropical  sense  in  particular  passages.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  meet,  in   a  prose  composition,  a 

passage  intimately   connected  with    the    scope   and 
1QQ 
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argument  of  the  book  or  section,  but  which  presents 
any  feature  which  may  raise  the  question  whether  it 
is  to  be  interpreted  literally  or  tropically,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  former  is  to  be  preferred. 
For  this  reason  2  Pet,  iii.  3 — 1 3,  must  be  interpreted 
as  describing  the  conflagration  of  the  visible  universe, 
in  opposition  to  those  who  imagine  a  figurative  re- 
ference to  certain  political  or  moral  revolutions.  The 
same  principle  applies  in  all  cases.  Thus,  since  the 
passages,  John  iv.  35 — 38;  vi.  32,  seq.:  Rom.  vi.  3 
— 7:  Eph.  vi.  11,  seq.,  all  abound  in  figures  and 
images,  we  must  of  necessity  incline  to  a  tropical 
interpretation  of  the  particular  phrases  contained  in 
them.  The  form  of  the  expression,  too,  should  be 
regarded.  Those  texts  which,  according  to  Oriental 
custom,  embrace  a  short  moral  truth  in  a  condensed 
form,  are  to  be  interpreted  tropically,  as,  for  example, 
Matt.  vii.  6;  Luke  vi.  41 — 43  (comp.  ver.  39),  and 
others  of  the  same  class. 

(3.)  Nearly  allied  to  this  class  of  passages  are 
those  in  which  the  proper  and  improper,  or  the 
literal  and  tropica],  forms,  are  so  united,  as  that  the 
one  shall  involve  the  interpretation  of  the  other. 
Thus,  when  Jesus,  admonishing  His  hearers,  in 
Matt.  xi.  29,  says,  "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,"  and 
adds,  "  and  learn  of  me,"  he  clearly  shows  that  the 
word  "  yoke  "  is  to  be  taken  figuratively,  and  that  it 
means  the  precepts  which  he  taught.  The  apostle 
Paul  (Rom.  vi.  21),  after  enquiring  of  those  who 
had  once  been  devoted  to  the  practice  of  vice, 
"  What  fruit  had  ye  then  in  those  things  whereof 
ye  are  now  ashamed  ?"  by  immediately  adding,  "  for 
the  end  of  these  things  is  death,"  shows  that  "fruit" 
must  be  taken  tropically,  as  meaning  result  or  pay- 
ment.  In  like  manner,  he  says  (Phil.  iii.  2)  "  beware 
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of  dogs,"  and  adds,  "beware  of  evil  wofrkew," 
which  shows  the  tropical  application  of  the  word 
"  dog  "  to  false  and  impudent  teachers  (comp.  Be?, 
xxii.  15).  So  James  (iv.  4)  speaks  of  "  adolterers 
and  adulteresses  ;**  but  by  adding,  "Know  ye  not 
that  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with 
God?"  he  points  out  the  tropical  sense  of  ihe  two 
words,  showing  that  they  do  not  refer  to  actual 
adultery,  but,  figuratively,  to  an  undue  attachment 
to  worldly  things,  which  unplies  alienation  from  God. 
(4.)  Sometimes  light  is  thrown  upon  a  passage  bo 
as  to  determine  whether  it,  or  some  word  in  it,  is  to 
be  construed  literally  or  tropically,  by  the  use  of  a 
contrasted  expression.  Thus,  Rom.  vi.  23,  "  For 
the  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  which  some  interpret  of 
natural  death,  taking  the  word  in  its  natural  sense ; 
but  it  is  shown  to  be  a  tropical  expression,  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  opposed  phrase,  "  but  the  gift  of 
God  is  eternal  life."  In  Matt.  vii.  9,  our  Saviour 
does  not  expressly  say  what  He  means  by  "  a  stone 
instead  of  bread,"  and  "  a  serpent  instead  of  a  fish," 
but  He  adds,  in  verse  11,  by  way  of  contrast,  "good 
gifts,"  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  by  the  stone 
and  serpent  are  meant  objects  that  are  useless  or 
pernicious. 

(5.)  Sometimes  the  sense  of  an  expression  is  to 
be  obtained  by  a  reference  to  the  antecedents  or  the 
consequents — the  immediate  context.  For  example, 
our  Saviour  says  in  Luke  xii.  35  :  "  Let  your  loins 
be  girded  about,  and  your  lights  burning,"  and  He 
adds,  "  Blessed  are  those  servants  whom  the  Lord 
when  He  cometh  shall  find  watching,"  which  shows 
the  tropical  sense  of  the  injunction,  and  explains  it 
to  mean,  be  always  ready.  In  John  vii.  38,  our 
Saviour  says,  "  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the 
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Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  hellj  shall  flow 
rivers  of  liviug  water,"  the  figurative  sense  of  which 
is  shown  in  verse  39 :  "but  this  spake  he  of  the 
Spirit  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should  re- 
ceive." In  Matt.  vii.  3, 4,  the  Great  Teacher  speaks 
of  the  mote  in  one's  brother's  eye,  and  the  beam  in 
one's  own  ;  and  although  no  express  interpretation 
of  the  images  is  given,  verses  1,  2,  show  that  his 
object  was  to  warn  us  against  forming  rash  and  un- 
charitable judgments  of  others  ;  and  that  **  the  mote" 
is  a  trope  signifying  the  minor  faults  of  others, 
while  "  the  beam  "  denotes  the  greater  or  graver 
faults  in  ourselves.  In  like  manner,  if  we  look  at 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  in  Luke  ix.  62,  "  No  man 
having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  looketh  back," 
we  shall  see  that  they  are  an  answer  to  the  request 
made  at  ver.  61 — "  Permit  me  first  to  bid  farewell 
to  my  household  ;"  and  hence,  that  by  the  man  who, 
having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  looks  back,  is 
meant  one  who,  while  he  ought  to  be  supremely 
engaged  about  some  one  important  subject,  allows 
his  attention  to  be  distracted  by  minor  or  irrelevant 
concerns.  In  John  xi.  14,  our  Saviour  says  to  His 
disciples,  **  Lazarus  is  dead,"  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  words  He  had  previously  used,  at  ver.  11, 
"  our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth,"  are  not  to  be  taken 
in  a  proper  or  literal,  but  in  a  tropical,  sense — of 
death.  So  also  the  passage  Matt.  xvi.  6  :  "  Take 
heed,  and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and 
of  the  Sadducees."  The  disciples  did  not  apprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  supposing  that  He  spoke 
of  leaven  in  its  proper  sense.  But  the  Saviour,  by 
reminding  them  at  ver.  9,  of  His  having  provided 
food  for  so  many  thousands,  showed  clearly,  as  they 
themselves  afterwards   understood,   that  the   'woud 
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"  leaven  "  was  not  to  be  taken  literally  or  naturalljj 
but  tropically,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees.  We  must  also  apply  what  is  said  ii 
express  terms  by  each  apostle  ;  by  Matthew,  ai 
ver.  12  ;  and  John,  at  ver.  13,  by  which  the  tropica 
sense  of  the  word  is  fully  demonstrated. 

m.  These  suggestions  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  th( 
student  to  pursue  his  enquiries  in  this  interesting 
and  important  branch  of  biblical  studies  with  profit 
They  might  be  multiplied  in  number,  but  not,  w( 
think,  with  advantage.  The  object  aimed  at  is  no 
to  think  for  the  student,  but  to  set  him  thinking  fo; 
himself ;  and  a  careful  consideration  of  what  ha 
now  been  advanced  can  scarcely  fail  to  do  so. 

Having  determined  that  an  expression  or  a  mor 
extended  passage  is  tropical  or  figurative,  the  nex 
thing  to  determine  is  how  to  interpret  the  tropica 
language  by  corresponding  terms.  Before  we  trea 
of  this,  however,  we  must  glance  at  another  topic. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   SOURCES  OP  PIGTJRATIVE  LANGUAGE. 

Imong  the  earlier  English  authors  who  have  written 
on  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  we  should  not  omit 
the  name  of  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  who  has  illustrated  it 
at  some  length  in  his  elegant  lectures  on  Rhetoric 
and  Belles  Lettres  ;  and  who,  in  his  twelfth  lecture, 
has  pointed  out  some  of  the  chief  sources  whence 
the  sacred  writers  drew  their  most  striking  figures  of 
speech.  But  it  is  to  Bishop  Lowth  that  we  are 
especially  indebted  for  the  opening  out  of  this  subject 
in  all  its  richness,  and  in  an  almost  exhaustive 
manner  ;  and  it  is  only  in  as  far  as  these  sources  of 
the  biblical  tropes  or  figures  of  speech  are  known  and 
appreciated  that  the  immediate  design,  sense,  and 
propriety  of  various  and  many  figures  and  figurative 
expressions  can  be  apprehended.  We  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  the  prelate's  elegant  and  instructive 
works,*  and  select  and  abridge  from  them  what  we 
deem  likely  to  be  useful  on  this  subject. 

Assuming  as  indisputable,  that  thoroughly  to  un- 
derstand many  expressions  and  allusions  in  the  Bible, 
and  especially  to  perceive  and  duly  estimate  the  apt- 
ness and  beauty  of  numerous  figures  of  speech  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  we  must  become 

•  Lectures  on  the  Hebrew  Poetry,  and  the  Preliminary  Disser- 
tation to  a  translation  of  Isaiah's  prophecies. 
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acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  countrj, 
and  with  their  manners,  discipline,  rites,  and  cere- 
monies; nay,  that  we  must  even  investigate  their 
inmost  sentiments,  the  manner  and  connection  of 
their  thoughts;  in  a  word,  that  we  must  see  all 
things  with  their  eyes,  and  estimate  all  things  by 
their  opinions — endeavouring,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  read  Hebrew  as  the  Hebrews  would  have  read  it — 
he  has  pointed  out,  and  arranged  in  classes,  the  sources 
to  one  or  other  of  which  all  images  or  pictures  of 
external  objects  which  present  themselves  in  the 
sacred  writings  may  be  commodiously  referred. 
These  sources  are  :  (1)  natural  objects ;  (2)  the 
manners,  arts,  and  circumstances  of  common  life; 
(3)  sacred  things  ;  (4)  the  more  remarkable  facts 
recorded  in  sacred  history.  The  selection  and  illus- 
tration of  a  few  specimens  from  each  of  these  sources 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  student. 

I.  In  borrowing  images  from  natural  objects, 
the  sacred  writers  have  selected  such  as  were  fami- 
liar to  those  to  whom  they  immediately  addressed 
themselves.  And,  besides  this,  they  preserve  one 
constant  tract  and  manner  in  the  use  and  accommo- 
dation of  them  to  their  subject.  Were  it  not  for  the 
accuracy  with  which  this  is  done,  we  should  now  be 
scarcely  able  to  comprehend  a  single  portion  of  their 
productions.  By  employing  more  frequently  and 
more  *  boldly  that  imagery  in  particular  which  is 
borrowed  from  the  most  obvious  and  familiar  ob- 
jects, and  the  figurative  effect  of  which  is  established 
and  defined  by  general  and  constant  use,  they  render 
their  compositions  clear  and  luminous,  even  where 
there  is  the  greatest  danger  of  obscurity,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  guard  themselves  from  the  imputation  of 
undue  exuberance,  harshness,  and  bombast. 
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(1.)  These  observations  may  be  confirmed   and 
illustrated  by  two  or  three  examples.     The  images 
of  light  and  darkness  are  commonly  made  use  of,  in 
all  languages,  to  imply  or   denote    prosperity  and 
adversity,  agreeably  to  the  common  sense  and  per- 
ception which  all  men  have  of  the  objects  them- 
selves.    But  the  Hebrews  employ  these  metaphors 
more  frequently  and  with  less  variation  than  other 
people  do.     Indeed,  they  seldom  refrain  from  them 
whenever   the    subject  requires,  or   will   admit   of 
their  introduction.      These  expressions,  therefore, 
may  be   accounted  among   those   forms  of   speech 
which,  in  the  parabolic  style,  are  established  and 
defined,  since  they  exhibit  the  most  noted  and  fami- 
liar images  ;  and  the  application  of  them  is  justified 
by  an  acknowledged  analogy,  and  approved  by  con- 
stant and  unvarying  custom.     In  the  use  of  images 
so  conspicuous  and  so  familiar  among  the  Hebrews, 
a  degree  of  boldness  may  be  looked  for,  and  needs 
no  excuse.    In  the  use  of  these  figures,  which  was  so 
habitual  to  them,  and  upon  subjects  most  awful  or 
sublime  in  themselves,  they  exalt  their  strains,  and 
give  a  loose  rein  to  the  spirit  of  poetry.     They  dis- 
play, for  instance,  not  the  image  of  the  spring,  of 
aurora,  of  the  dreary  night,  but  the  sun  and  stars 
as  rising  with  increased  splendour  in  a  new  creation, 
or  again  involved  in   chaos   and  primeval  darkness. 
Does  the  sacred  bard  promise  his  people  a  renewal 
of  the  divine  favour,  and  a  recommencement  of  uni- 
versal prosperity  ?      In  what   magnificent   colours 
does  he  depict  it !     Such,  indeed,  as  no  translation 
can  illustrate;  but  such  as  none  can  obscure: — 

"  The  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun, 
And  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  be  sevenfold." 

(Isa.  zxx.  26.) 
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But  even  this  is  not  sufficient : — 

"  No  longer  shalt  thou  have  the  sun  for  thy  light  by  day ; 
Nor  by  night  shall  the  brightness  of  the  moon  enlighten  thee : 
For  Jehovah  shall  be  to  thee  an  everlasting  light. 
And  thy  God  shall  be  thy  glory. 
Thy  sun  shall  no  more  decline ; 
Neither  shall  thy  moon  wane ; 
For  Jehovah  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light ; 
And  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  cease." 

(Isa.  Ix.  19,  20.) 

In  another  place,  he  thus  diversifies  the  same  senti- 
ment : — 

"  And  the  moon  shall  be  confounded,  and  the  sun  shall  be 
ashamed ; 
For  Jehovah  God  of  hosts  shall  reign 
On  Mount  Sion,  and  in  Jerusalem  ; 
And  before  his  ancients  shall  he  be  glorified." 

(Isa.  xxiv.  23.) 

Denouncing  ruin  on  the   proud  king  of  Egypt, 
Ezekiel  says — 

"  And  when  I  shall  put  thee  out  I  will  cover  the  heavens. 
And  the  stars  thereof  will  I  make  dark  j 
I  will  involve  the  sun  in  a  cloud, 
Nor  shall  the  moon  give  out  her  light. 
All  the  bright  lights  of  heaven  will  I  make  dark  over  thee, 
And  I  will  set  darkness  upon  thy  land,  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah." 

(Ezek.  xxxii.  7,  8.) 

These  expressions  are  bold,  but  the  imagery  is  well 
known,  the  use  of  it  is  common,  and  the  significa- 
tion precise.  They  are,  therefore,  perspicuous,  clear, 
and  truly  magnificent. 

(2.)  A  very  fruitful  source  of  imagery  to  the 
Hebrews  was  found  in  rivers  and  fountains,  and  in 
the  earth  recreated  with  rain,  for  to  them  nothing 
was  more  grateful.  The  scarcity  of  water,  the 
paucity  of  showers,  and  the  extreme  lieat  of  the 
summer,  together  with  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the 
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soil,  rendered  these  more  elegant  and  jocund  compa- 
risons with  them  than  they  possibly  could  be  with  us. 
In  spring  and  summer,  if  the  east  wind  continued  to 
blow  for  a  few  days,  the  fields  became  so  parched 
that  scarcely  a  green  blade  remained  ;  rivers  and 
streams  were  dried  up,  and  others  rendered  briny, 
all  nature  seeming  to  be  at  the  point  of  dissolution. 
After  a  plentiful  shower,  however,  the  fields  revived, 
the  rivers  resumed  their  course,  and  the  springs 
poured  forth  their  delicious  waters.  The  whole 
face  of  nature  was  changed,  and  the  people  were 
proportionately  cheered  and  exhilarated.  Hence,  to 
represent  distress,  the  Hebrew  writers  make  frequent 
allusions  to  "  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water 
is  "  ;  and  to  describe  a  change  from  distress  to  pros- 
perity, their  metaphors  are  founded  on  the  falling  of 
showers  and  the  bursting  out  of  springs  in  the  desert. 
Thus  the  prophet  says: — 

"  The  desert  and  the  waste  shall  be  glad, 
And  the  wilderness  shall  rejoice  and  flourish ; 
For  in  the  wilderness  shall  burst  forth  waters, 
And  torrents  in  the  desert : 
And  the  glowing  sand  shall  become  a  pool, 
And  the  thirsty  soil  bubbling  springs : 
And  in  the  haunt  of  dragons  shall  spring  forth 
The  grass,  with  the  reed  and  the  bulrush." 

(Isa.  XXXV.  1,  6,  7.) 

This  prophet  has  many  figures  of  a  similar  kind, 
the  favourable  or  the  adverse  state  of  the  nations 
being  expressed  by  the  same  images. 

(3.)  The  mountains  of  Palestine,  also,  furnish  the 
groundwork  of  many  tropes  and  figures.  Lebanon 
and  Carmel:  the  one  remarkable  as  well  for  its  height 
as  for  the  age,  magnitude,  and  abundance  of  the 
cedars  which  adorned  its  summit,  exhibiting  a  strik- 
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ing  and  substantial  appearance  of  strength  uid 
majesty;  the  other,  rich  and  fruitful,  abounding  with 
vines,  olives,  and  delicious  fruits  ;  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing state,  both  by  nature  and  cultivation,  and  dis- 
playing a  delightful  appearance  of  fertility,  beauty, 
and  grace; — these  two  mountains  are  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  sacred  writings,  and  furnish  the  most 
apt  comparisons  and  the  most  beautiful  metaphors. 
(See  Cant.  v.  15;  vii.  5:  Isa.  xxxiii.  9;  xxxv.  2; 
XXX vii.  24  :  Jer.  xxii.  6,  23  :  Zech.  xi.  1 :  Isa.  x. 
34:  Mic.  vii.  14.) 

(4.)  The  violence  of  the  elements  and  the  con- 
cussions of  nature  with  which  the  climate  rendered 
the  sacred  writers  familiar,  furnished  them  with 
striking  images  of  the  terrible  and  awful.  Earth- 
quakes were  not  unfrequent ;  and  they  were  some- 
times accompanied  by  land-slips,  in  which  portions 
of  ground  lying  on  declivities,  were  removed  from 
their  places.  To  these  the  Psalmist  alludes  when  he 
speaks  of  "  the  mountains  being  carried  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea  "  (Ps.  xlvi.  2) ;  of  their  "  skipping 
like  lambs,  and  the  hills  like  young  sheep"  (Ps. 
cxiv.  4,  6.)  The  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  to  a  scene 
of  this  description,  with  great  majesty,  when 

"  The  earth  reeleth  to  and  fro  like  a  'drunkard ; 
And  moyeth  this  way  and  that,  like  a  lodge  for  the  night." 

(Isa.  xxiv.  20.) 

Tornadoes  or  whirlwinds,  and  darkness,  followed 
by  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  or  hail,  were  also 
frequent  during  the  winter  and  cold  season  in  Judea 
and  Arabia,  and  far  exceeded  anything  of  that  sort 
which  happens  in  more  temperate  regions.  From 
these  phenomena  the  sacred  writers  have  borrowed 
many  very  expressive  figures  and  allusions.  Mr. 
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Morier,  describing  the  whirlwinds  of  Persia,  says 
thej  swept  along  the  country  in  different  directions, 
in  a  manner  truly  terrific.  "  They  carried  away  in 
their  vortex,  sand,  branches,  and  stubble  of  the  fields, 
and  really  appeared  to  make  a  communication  between 
the  earth  and  the  clouds."  The  correctness  of  the 
imagery  used  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  alludes 
to  this  phenomenon,  is  very  striking : — "  The  whirl- 
wind shall  take  them  away  as  stubble"  (ch.  xl.  24). 
*^  Chafed  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountains  before  the 
wind,  and  like  a  rolling  thing  before  the  whirlwind" 
(ch.  xvii.  13.)  In  the  Psalms  (Ixxxiii.  13)  we  read, 
"  Make  them  like  a  wheel;  as  the  stubble  before  the 
wind;"  which  is  happily  illustrated  by  the  rotary 
motion  of  the  whirlwind,  which  frequently  impels  a 
bit  of  stubble  over  a  waste,  just  like  a  wheel  set  in 
rapid  motion.  And  in  those  circumstances  of  terror, 
with  which  an  appearance  of  the  Almighty  is  de- 
scribed in  Ps.  xviii.,  when  '^  He  made  darkness  His 
secret  place;  His  pavilion  round  about  Him  were 
dark  waters  and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky;  when  hail- 
stones and  fiery  meteors  were  His  voice;  and  when, 
at  His  rebuke,  the  channels  of  the  waters  were  seen, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  hills  discovered,"  though 
there  may  be  some  reference  to  the  history  of  God's 
descent  upon  Mount  Sinai,  yet  it  seems  more  prob- 
able that  the  figures  were  taken  directly  from  those 
commotions  of  nature  with  which  the  psalmist  was 
acquainted,  and  which  suggested  stronger  and  nobler 
images  than  would  occur  to  us. 

(5.)  In  conclusion,  under  this  head,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  all  poetry,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  Hebrews,  deduces  its  principal  ornaments,  or 
imagery,  from  natural  objects  ;  and,  since  these 
images  are  formed  in  the  mind  of  each  writer,  and 

P  \^^ 


with  their  native  soil.  It  is  the  first  ( 
student,  therefore,  to  remark,  as  far  as  ii 
the  situation  and  habits  of  the  writer  or  sp 
natural  history  of  his  countiy,  and  the  se( 
subject  depicted.  Unless  we  continually 
these  points,  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  ji 
any  degree  of  certainty,  of  the  elegance  or 
of  the  sentiments,  the  plainest  of  which  will 
escape  our  observation,  and  their  peculiar  ai 
excellencies  remain  totally  concealed. 

II.  The  Mani^rs,  Arts,  and  Circums 
Common  Life,  are  to  be  noticed  as  anot 
whence  the  Hebrews  deduced  many  an< 
tropes  and  images.  Amongst  the  earlier 
the  whole  course  of  domestic  life  was  s 
uniform.  Separated  from  the  rest  of  m 
their  religion  and  laws,  and  not  at  all  e 
commerce,  they  were  contented  with  thos* 
were  necessary  to  a  simple  and  incorrupt 
life.  Their  chief  employments  were  agric 
the  care  of  cattle.  They  were  a  nation  o; 
men  and  shenherds.     The  lands  had  been 
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^ed  in  the  lowest  offices  of  rural  labour.  In 
jripture  history,  therefore,  we  read  of  eminent 
IS  called  to  the  highest  and  most  sacred  offices 
oe^,  kings,  and  prophets — from  the  plough  and 
the  stalls.     (See  Judg.  iii.  31;  vi.  11:  1  Sam. 

xi.  6:  2  Sam,  vii.  8:  Ps.  Ixxviii.  70,  73:  1 
I  xix.  19,  20:  Amos  i.  1;  vii.  14,  15.)  It  was 
il,  therefore,  for  the  Hebrews  to  deduce  many 
•hors  from  the  arts  in  which  they  had  been 
ted,  or  with  which  they  were  familiar.  If,  as 
p  Lowth  suggests,  any  person  of  more  nicety 
udgment  should  esteem  some  of  these  rustic 
58  grovelling  or  vulgar,  it  must  be  the  re- 
f  ignorance  or  imperfect  information.  Let  us 
3  at  the  character  of  some  of  this  class  of 
s, 
)  The  barn  and  the  threshing-floor,  which,  to 

may  seem  low  or  trivial  objects,  furnish  the 
I  writers  with  some  striking  and  even  sublime 
s.  Thus,  Jehovah  threshes  out  the  heathen  as 
tramples  them  under  His  feet,  and  disperses 

He  delivers  the  nations  to  Israel,  to  be  beaten 
ices  by  an  indented  flail  (Hab.  iii.  12;  Joel  iii. 
sa.  xxi.  10) ;  or  to  be  crushed  by  brazen  hoofs, 
atters  His  enemies  like  chaff  upon  the  mountains 

iv.  13),  and  disperses  them  with  the  whirl- 

of  His  indignation  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  14,  16;  Isa. 
13). 

)  A  magnificent  delineation  of  the  divine 
$ance  is  expressed  by  imagery  taken  from  the 
press;  an  image  that  frequently  occurs  in  the 
i  poets,  but  which  no  others  have  presumed  to 
luce.  Where  shall  we  find  expressions  of 
dignity?  By  what  art  of  the  pencil  can  we 
it  even  a  shadow  or  an  outline  of  that  descrip- 
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tion  in  which  Isaiah  depicts  the  Messiah  as  coming 
to  vengeance? 

**  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom, 
With  garments  deeply  dyed  from  Bozra  P 
This  that  is  magnificent  in  his  apparel ; 
Marching  on  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  P 
I,  who  publish  righteousness,  and  am  mi^ty  to  saye. 
Wherefore  is  thine  apparel  red, 
And  thy  garments  as  one  that  treadeth  the  wine  yat  P 
I  have  trodden  the  yat  alone ; 
And  of  the  peoples  there  was  not  a  man.  with  me. 
And  I  trod  them  in  mine  anger ; 
And  I  trampled  on  them  in  mine  indignation ; 
And  their  life  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  my  garments; 
And  I  have  stained  all  mine  apparel." 

(IsA.  Ldii.  1 — 3.) 

(3.)  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tropes  and 
figures  are  derived  from  mean  or  trivial  things. 
Thus,  of  the  revilers  and  persecutors  of  Israel  it  is 
said — 

**  Fear  not  the  reproach  of  men ; 
Neither  be  ye  afraid  of  their  revilings ; 
For  the  mom  shall  eat  them  up  like  a  garment ; 
And  the  worm  shall  eat  them  like  wool." 

(lea.  IL  7, «.) 

How  strikingly  does  this  prophet  predict  the  en- 
largement of  the  Church  among  the  Gentiles,  hy  a 
reference  to  a  thing  very  common  amongst  the 
Hebrew  families: — 

"  Enlarge  the  poles  of  thy  tent 
And  let  them  stretch  further  the  comers  of  thy  habitation: 
Spare  not :  lengthen  thy  cords  and  strengthen  thy^^takes ; 
For  thou  shalt  break  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ; 
And  thy  seed  shall  inherit  the  Grentiles, 
And  make  the  desolate  cities  to  be  inhabited.*' 

(Isa.  Uv.  2, 3.) 

In  like  manner,  JeremioXi  ioT^t^l^  the  destmction 
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ind  desolation  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  **  Thus, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  even  so  will  I  break  this 
people  and  this  city,  as  one  breaketh  the  potters' 
vessel,  that  cannot  be  made  whole  again"  (ch.  xix. 
11).  Amos,  foretelling  the  dispersion  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  doomed  people,  sajs,  '^  Lo,  I  will  com- 
mand, and  I  will  sift  the  house  of  Israel  among  the 
nations,  like  as  com  is  sifted  in  a  sieve;  jet  shall 
not  the  least  grain  fall  upon  the  earth"  (ch.  ix.  9). 
But  Bishop  Lowth  produces  a  passage,  in  which  the 
meanness  of  the  image  is  equalled  bj  the  plainness 
and  inelegance  of  the  expressions;  and  yet,  as  he 
observes,  such  is  its  consistency,  and  such  the  pro- 
priety of  its  application,  that  it  is  sublime.  The 
Almighty  threatens  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  in  these  terms: — 

**  And  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem, 
As  a  man  wipeth  a  dish : 
He  wipeth  it,  and  tometh  it  upside  down." 

(2  Kings  zzL  13.) 

m.  The  imagery  derived  from  sacred  topics 
must,  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Jewish 
economy,  be  less  familiar  to  other  nations,  and  in- 
volve more  difficulties  with  reference  to  ourselves, 
than  that  derived  from  either  of  the  other  sources 
we  have  noticed.  The  religion  of  the  Hebrews 
embraced  a  very  extensive  circle  of  divine  and 
human  economy.  It  not  only  included  all  that 
regarded  the  worship  of  God ;  it  extended  even  to 
the  regulation  of  the  commonwealth,  the  ratification 
of  the  laws,  the  forms  and  administrations  of  justice, 
and  nearly  all  the  relations  of  civil  and  domestic 
life.  With  them,  almost  every  point  of  conduct  was 
connected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  their 
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religion.  Things  which  were  held  least  in  esteem 
by  other  nations,  bore  among  them  the  sanction  of 
divine  authority,  and  had  a  very  close  alliance  'with 
Hie  more  serious  concerns  of  life,  and  with  the 
sacred  ceremonies.  Hence,  the  abundance  of  figures 
that  occur  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  deduced  from 
sacred  subjects;  and  hence,  also,  the  necessity  for 
the  most  diligent  observation,  lest  that  very  con- 
nection with  the  affairs  of  religion  should  escape  us. 
Should  we  be  mistaken  in  so  material  a  point — 
should  we  account  as  common  or  profane  what  is  in 
its  nature  divine — or  should  we  rank  among  the 
mean  and  the  vulgar,  sentiments  and  images  that 
are  sacred  and  sublime— it  is  incredible  how  much 
the  strength  of  the  language,  and  the  force  and 
majesty  of  the  ideas,  will  be  destroyed.  Nothing  in 
nature,  indeed,  can  be  so  conducive  to  the  sublime 
as  those  conceptions  that  are  suggested  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  greatest  of  all  beings;  and  when 
the  august  form  of  Keligion  presents  itself  to  the 
mental  eye. 


« 


A  fervent  pleasnre,  and  an  awe  divine, 
Seizes  the  soul,  and  lifts  it  to  its-  God.'* 


It,  of  course,  follows,  that  the  dignity  of  many 
figures  derived  from  this  source  must  be  more  or 
less  diminished  in  our  eyes,  since  not  only  the  con- 
nection of  the  imagery  with  sacred  things  must  fre- 
quently escape  our  observation,  but  even  when  it  is 
most  apparent  it  can  scarcely  strike  us  with  that 
force  and  vivacity  with  which  it  must  have  pene- 
trated the  minds  of  the  Hebrews.  The  whole 
system  of  the  Hebrew  rites  is  one  great  and  com- 
plicated allegory,  to  the  study  and  observance  of 
which   all   possible   dlUgene^    and  attention  were 
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incessantlj  dedicated  bj  those  who  were  employed 
in  the  sacred  offices.  On  this  occupation  and  study 
all  good  and  thoughtful  men  were  intent;  it  con- 
stituted all  their  business  and  all  their  amusement; 
it  was  their  treasure  and  their  hope;  on  this,  every 
care  and  every  thought  was  employed,  and  the 
utmost  sanctity  and  reverence  distinguished  every 
part  of  their  conduct  which  had  any  relation  to  it. 
Much  dignity  and  sublimity  must  have  resulted  from 
the  recollections  which  these  allusions  produced,  of 
the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  sacred  rites 
themselves,  the  force  of  which,  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing 
them,  must  have  been  great.  Such  a  solemn  gran- 
deur attended  them,  especially  after  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple,  that  although  we  are  possessed  of 
very  accurate  descriptions,  our  imaginations  are  still 
utterly  unable  to  embody  them.  Many  allusions, 
therefore,  of  this  kind,  which  the  Hebrews  found 
particularly  energetic  and  highly  popular  among 
their  countrymen,  may  appear  to  us  mean  and  con- 
temptible, since  many  things  that  were  held  by  them  in 
the  highest  veneration,  are  by  us  but  little  regarded, 
and,  perhaps,  but  little  understood.  A  reference  to 
two  or  three  topics,  under  this  head,  will  suggest 
examples  sufficiently  illustrative  of  the  subject. 

(1.)  Much  of  the  Jewish  law  is  employed  in 
discriminating  between  things  clean  and  unclean;  in 
removing  or  making  atonement  for  things  proscribed 
or  pollut.ed;  and  under  these  ceremonies,  as  under  a 
veil  or  covering,  a  meaning  the  most  important  and 
sacred  is  concealed;  as  would  be  apparent  from 
the  nature  of  them,  even  if  we  had  not,  besides, 
other  clear  and  explicit  authority  for  this  opinion. 
Among  the  rest  are  certain  diseases  and  infirmities 
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of  the  body,  and  some  customs  in  themBelves  in* 
different :  these,  on  a  curaory  view,  seem  light  and 
trivial,  but  when  the  reasons  of  them  are  properly 
looked  into,  they  are  found  to  be  of  considerable 
importance.  We  are  not  to  wonder,  therefore,  if 
the  sacred  writers  sometimes  have  recourse  to  these 
topics  for  imagery,  even  on  the  most  momentous 
occasions,  when  they  display  the  general  depravity 
inherent  in  human  nature,  as  in  Isa.  Ixiv.  6. 

**  But  we  are  all  as  an  unclean  thing, 
And  all  our  righteousness  as  filthy  rags." 

And  when  they  reprobate  the  corrupt  manners  of 
their  own  people,  as  in  Lam.  i.  8,  9,  17;  ii.  2;  or 
when  they  deplore  the  abject  state  of  the  virgin,  the 
daughter  of  Zion,  polluted  and  exposed,  as — 

**  The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint. 
From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there  is  no  soimd- 

ness  in  it ; 
But  wounds  and  bruises,  and  putrifying  sores. 
They  have  not  been  closed,  neither  bound  up,  neither  mollified 
with  ointment." 

(Isa.  i.  6,  6.) 

Without  making  reference  to  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrews,  these  metaphors  will  appear  as  inelegant 
and  even  disgusting;  but  if  we  refer  them  to  their 
genuine  source — the  peculiar  rites  of  the  Hebrews 
— they  will  be  found  wanting  in  neither  force  nor 
dignity. 

Analogous  to  these  metaphors,  are  those  expres- 
sions of  grief  and  misery  that  are  poured  forth  by 
the  royal  prophet,  especially  when  he  complains  that 
he  is  wasted  and  consumed  with  the  loathsomeness 
of  disease,  and  bowed  down  and  depressed  with  a 
burden  of  sin,  too  heavy  for  human  nature  to  sustam 
—in  many  passages  personating  a  nature  fai;  more 
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snfiering  as  well  as  far  more  exalted  than  his  own 
— as  in  Ps.  xxxviii. 

(2.)  The  magnificent  ornaments  of  the  sacerdotal 
attire,  especially  those  of  the  high  priest's  vest- 
ments, furnished  the  sacred  writers  with  many 
striking  metaphors;  Isaiah,  for  example,  has  a  beau- 
tiful thought  of  this  description,  when  he  sets  forth 
the  exultation  of  the  church,  after  its  restoration:  — 

"  I  will  greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord ; 
My  soul  shsJl  be  joyful  in  my  God. 
For  He  hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation. 
He  hath  covered  me  with  His  robe  of  righteousness, 
As  a  bridegroom  decketh  himself  with  ornaments, 
And  as  a  bride  adometh  herself  with  her  jewels." 

(Ch.  Ixi.  10.) 

No  imagery  other  than  such  as  is  derived  from  this 
source  is  equally  adapted  to  set  forth,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  familiar  with  the  gorgeousness  of  the 
priestly  vestments,  the  infinite  majesty  of  God.  With 
what  strength  and  impressiveness  the  Psalmist 
introduces  the  Lord  as  "clothed  with  glory  and 
strength "  (Ps.  xciii.  1)  ;  and  as  "  girded  with 
power"  (Ixv.  6),  which  are  the  identical  terms 
appropriated  to  the  describing  of  the  dress  and 
decorations  of  the  priests. 

(3.)  To  the  sacred  things  to  which  Bishop  Lowth 
refers,  as  sources  of  tropes  and  figures,  we  may  add 
that  derived  from  the  grand  and  impressive  services 
of  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  of  which  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  formed  a  prominent  and  im- 
portant part.  Those  only  who  have  been  present  at 
some  of  the  best  performances  of  the  grand  oratorios, 
or  at  some  of  the  great  musical  festivals  that  are  cele- 
brated in  many  of  the  magnificent  cathedrals,  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  sublimity  and  majesty  of  this 
part  of  the  Hebrew  service.     The  piety  wid  muii^l- 
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ficence  of  David  was  shown  in  his  appointment  of 
no  fewer  than  four  thousand  Levites  for  the  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  employed  in  the  public 
worship,  and  they  were  daily  employed  in  chanting 
forth  some  of  the  finest  compositions  that  have  ever 
charmed  the  ear  or  enrapt  the  soul  in  ecstacy: — 

"  Sweet  from  the  holy  mountain,  temple-crowned. 
The  heaven-breathed  hymn  stole  up  the  air; 
While  songs  of  harmonious  sound, 

From  cymbal,  trump,  and  dulcimer, 
In  solemn  undulations  rolled 

Around  the  pillar' d  courts  at  even — 
High  chants,  in  which  the  minstrel-king  foretold 
The  peaceful  glories  of  a  sinless  reign ; 

Or  in  the  stately  cadence  given 
To  waft  Isaiah's  deep  and  passioned  strain. 
Hark !    Now  the  jubilant  song  swelfe  ever  clearer 
As  earth  beholds  its  Saviour  nearer.'* 

This  magnificent  portion  of  the  Jewish  service, 

— first   raised  into  significance   by   David,    in    the 

Tabernacle, — was  continued  by  Solomon,  after  the 

erection  of  the  temple,  arid,  with  some  interruptions, 

during  the  reigns  of  the  idolatrous  kings,  till  the 

overthrow  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  it  was  restored  after 

the  captivity   (Ezra  iii.   10  :  Neh.  xii.  45 — 47  :  1 

Mac.  iv.  54  ;  xiii.  51).     Looking  at  the  place  which 

music   occupied    in    the   temple    services,  it  is    no 

wonder   that   it  was   so    far  identified  with  divine 

worship  and  thanksgiving  as  to  be  sometimes  put  by 

synecdoche  for  the  whole  of  it  ;  nor  that  when  the 

sacred  poets  would  evoke  strains  of  praise  to  God, 

they  should  have  in   their  minds  the   magnificent 

strains  of  the  sacred  service  : — 

"  Sing  aloud  of  the  Lord,  ye  righteous ; 
Praise  is  becoming  for  the  upright. 
Praise  the  Lord  with  the  harp, 
With  ten-stringed  lute  hymn  ye  iinto  Him, 
Sing  unto  Him  a  new  song ; 
Strike  the  harp  sweetly,  m\li  ihouta  of  triumph." 

208  ^**  "Xi3jii»  \— ^^\ 
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When  rapt  in  prophetic  vision  he  foresees  the 
coming  in  of  the  Gentiles,  he  makes  his  call  a 
wider  one: — 

**  Sin^  unto  God,  ye  kingdoms  of  the  earth ; 
0  sing  praises  unto  the  Lord." 

(Ps.  Ixviii.  32.) 

But  when  from  a  survey  of  the  wonders  of  the 
creation,  or  a  contemplation  of  God's  mercy  and 
loving-kindness,  his  soul  rises  higher  in  its  holy 
aspirations  and  realisations,  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
calling  upon  the  righteous  merely  ;  nor  with  uniting 
to  them  the  rest  of  God's  rational  creatures  ;  he- 
goes  far  beyond,  and  includes  the  inanimate  creation, 
in  his  demand  for  the  voice  of  gladness  and  praise: — 

"  Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord,  all  the  earth ; 
Make  a  loud  noise,  and  rejoice  and  sing  praise. 
Sing  unto  the  Lord  with  the  harp : 
With  the  harp  and  the  voice  of  a  psalm. 
With  trumpets  and  sound  of  comet. 
Make  a  joyful  noise  before  the  Lord,  the  King. 
Xiet  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof, 
And  they  that  dwell  therein. 
Let  the  hoods  clap  their  hands ; 
Let  the  hills  be  joyful  together 
Before  the  Lord;  for  He  cometh  to  judge  the  earth : 
With  righteousness  shall  He  judge  the  world,  and  the  people 
with  equity." 

(Ps.  xcviii.  4 — 8.) 

Even  Isaiah — in  whose  time  the  people  had  for- 
saken the  Lord,  and  had  provoked  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  to  anger,  by  going  away  backward,  and  join- 
ing themselves  to  idols — had  such  an  impression  of 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  temple  service  that 
he  often  has  it  in  his  mind,  when  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  God's  long-suffering  and  goodness  towards 
his  rebellious  people^  or  sees  in  prophetve  vUioii  thA 
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kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  gathering  in  of  the 
Gentiles,  that  he  calls  upon  all  men  and  all  things 
to  lift  up  their  voice  to  their  King  and  Grod,  i^  in 
the  great  congregation: — 

'*  Let  the  wilderness  and  the  cities  thereof  lift  up  their  Yoice, 
The  villages  that  Eedar  doth  inhabit: 
Let  the  inhabitants  of  the  rock  sing. 
Let  them  shout  from  the  top  of  the  mountains. 
Let  them  give  glory  unto  the  Lord, 
And  declare  His  praise  in  the  islands." 

(Isa.  zliL  11, 12.) 

And  again  for  Jacoh's  sake,  and  the  salvation  of 
the  redeemed: — 

**  I  have  hlotted  out,  as  a  thick  cloud,  thy  transgressions, 
And,  as  a  cloud,  thy  sins : 
Betum  unto  me ;  for  I  have  redeemed  thee. 
Sing,  0  ye  heavens ;  for  the  Lord  hath  done  it ; 
Shout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the  earth : 
Break  forth  into  singing,  ye  mountains,  0  forest,  and  every  tree 

therein : 
For  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  Jacoh,  and  glorified  Himself  in 

Israel." 

(Ch.  xHv.  22,  23.) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  sources  of  these  tropes  and 
figures  are  to  be  found  in  the  musical  portion  of  the 
temple  service  ;  and  that  the  sense  and  meaning  of 
them  is  exultant  or  jubilant  praise.  The  appeal 
they  make  to  that  innate  love  of  music  which  is 
common  to  all  sentient  beings,  gives  them  a  very 
pleasing  and  powerful  effect  on  the  mind. 

lY.  Sacred  Histoby  furnishes  the  sacred  writers 
with  numerous  figures,  but  thej  differ  materially 
from  all  others.  In  these,  there  is  scarcely  anything 
obscure  or  difficult,  and  nothing  that  necessitates 
explication  or  defence.  They  are  to  us  as  clear  as 
they  were  to  the  Hebrews  ;  though  not  so  vivid  or 
aiiiinating  as  they  muat  have  been  to  those  with 
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whom  the  allusions  were  all  domestic  or  national, 
and  to  whom  the  scene  of  action  was  familiar.  And 
thus  the  manner  in  which  these  metaphors  are 
formed  is  well  deserving  of  note.  In  describing  or 
embellishing  illustrious  actions,  or  foretelling  future 
events  of  a  miraculous  character,  the  Hebrew  writers 
allude  to  actions  of  former  times,  that  hold  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  their  history,  and  thus  illuminate 
with  colours,  foreign,  indeed,  but  similar,  the  future 
by  the  past,  the  recent  by  the  ancient,  facts  less 
known  by  others  more  generally  "known. 

(1.)  One  fruitful  topic  in  the  use  of  tropes  is  the 
chaos  and  the  creation,  which  occupy  the  first  pages  of 
the  sacred  history.  They  are  frequently  alluded  to,  as 
expressive  of  any  remarkable  change,  whether  pros- 
perous or  adverse,  in  public  affairs — of  the  overthrow 
or  restoration  of  kingdoms  and  nations  ;  and  are, 
consequently,  very  common  in  the  prophetic  poetry, 
especially  when  any  unusual  degree  of  boldness 
is  exhibited.  If  the  subject  is  the  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  state  by  the  Chaldeans,  or  if  it  is  a 
strong  denunciation  of  ruin  against  the  enemies  of 
Israel,  it  is  depicted  in  the  same  colours  as  if  univer- 
sal nature  were  about  to  relapse  into  the  primeval 
chaos.  Thus,  Jeremiah,  in  that  sublime,  and  more 
than  poetical  vision  in  which  he  represents  the  im- 
pending punishment  and  desolation  of  Judea  : — 

**  I  beheld  the  earth,  and  lo !  disorder  and  confusion; 
The  heavens,  also,  and  there  was  no  light. 
I  heheld  the  mountains,  and  lo !  they  trembled ; 
And  all  the  hills  shook. 
I  beheld,  and  lo !  there  was  not  a  man ; 
And  all  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  were  fled. 
I  beheld,  and  lo !  the  fruitful  field  [was  become]  the  desert ; 
And  all  its  cities  were  thrown  down, 
Before  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
Before  the  fierce  heat  of  His  anger." 

((3h.vv.  1Z—1^\ 
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On  II  similar  subject,  Isa'itih  is  equall;  poetiunli 


"  And  In'  ibtll  ftreleh  otBr  her  lie  liae  of  demstatwu, 
Alid  the  nluiuinec  uf  emptinea." 

(ClLUii'-i 

Itntli  prophets  here  used  the  very  woril 
divine  writing,  in  the  acconnt  of  the  creutio 
Geuenis. 

Tiiey  somctiiuea  amplify  &nd  embellisb 
largely,  and  give  more  BublJoiity  to  the  esme 
siiuilai-  subjeut,     Aa —  I 

"  The  saa  sad  the  iDoon  are  darkened,  J 

And  the  Elsm  vlthdriff  their  ahimng. 
^^H         The  Lord  alaa  will  thimder  from  Zinn, 
^^L     And  IromjRTDBHJem  will  He  utter  m^Toicei 
^^^^F     And  the  iieavuna  and  tlie  enrth  Bhall  Bbake." 


So  Isaiah  describes  it:-~    - 

"  And  all  the  host  of  heaven  ahall  wnste  away: 
And  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  like  a  scroll ; 
And  all  their  host  shall  wither ; 
Ae  the  withered  leaf  falleth  from  the  Tine, 
And  as  the  blighted  fig  from  the  fig-tree." 

(Ch.  nu- 
ll) another  passa^  the  prophet  has  similar 
n  foretelling  the  restoratioD  of  the  Jews  : — 


"  For  I  am  the  Lon]  thy  God ; 
He  who  atillcth  at  once  the  sea, 
Though  the  waves  thereof  roar ; 
Jehovah,  God  of  HosU,  is  Hia  name. 
I  have  put  my  words  in  thy  mouth ; 
And  with  the  shadow  of  my  band  have  I  covered  thee ; 
To  Btiotch  out  the  heavena,  and  to  lay  the  foundatio 

earth. 
And  to  say  unto  Zion,  Thou  art  my  people '," 

(Ch.  li.  li 
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(2.)  The  deluge  furnishes  the  sacred  penmen  with 

some  bold  and  impressive  figures  : — 

*'  Behold,  the  Lord  emptieth  the  land  and  layeth  it  waste ; 

He  even  tumeth  it  upside  down,  and  scattereth  abroad  the 

inhabitants. 
For  the  flood-gates  from  on  high  are  opened, 
And  the  foundations  of  the  earth  tremble. 
The  land  is  grievously  shaken ; 
The  land  is  utterly  shattered  to  pieces, 
The  land  is  violently  moved  out  of  her  place ; 
The  land  reeleth  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard ; 
And  moveth  this  way  and  that,  like  a  lodge  for  a  night." 

(Ch.  xxiv.  1,  18-20.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  terrible  or  sublime  than  these 
figurative  descriptions,  whether  they  be  of  blessings 
or  of  punishments. 

(3.)  The  exode  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt, 
affords  materials  for  many  magnificent  descrip- 
tions, applied  in  a  metaphorical  manner  to  events 
which  bear  no  inapt  resemblance  to  it.  Does  God 
promise  to  His  people  liberty,  assistance,  security, 
and  favour  ?  The  exodus  furnishes  ideas  by  which 
to  depict  it.  The  dividing  of  the  sea,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy,  the  desert  which  was  traversed, 
and  the  torrents  bursting  forth  from  the  rocks,  are 
so  many  splendid  objects  presented  to  the  prophet's 
imagination  : — 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord : 

Who  made  a  way  in  the  sea, 

And  a  path  in  the  mighty  waters ; 

Who  brought  forth  the  rider  and  the  horse,  the  army  and  the 

warrior : 
Together  they  lay  down :  they  rose  no  more ; 
They  were  extinguished;  they  were  quenched  like  tow; 
Kemember  not  the  former  things , 
And  the  things  of  ancient  times  regard  not : 
Behold,  I  make  a  new  thing ; 

Even  now  shall  it  spring  forth ;  will  ye  not  regard  it  ? 
Yea,  I  will  make  in  the  wilderness  a  way ; 
In  the  desert  streams  of  water." 

(Isa.  Ixiii.  16—19.) 
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(4.)  As  might  be  expected,  the  delivery  of  the 
Law  on  Mount  Sinai  furnishes  some  very  striking 
and  magnificent  images.  When,  for  example,  the 
Almighty  is  represented  as  coming  to  execute  judg- 
ment, to  deliver  His  people,  and  to  destroy  His 
enemies  ;  or  as  exercising  in  any  marked  manner 
His  divine  power  upon  earth,  the  description  is 
heightened  by  figures  drawn  from  that  memorable 
scene  which  was  presented  upon  Mount  Sinai,  when 
the  Law  was  given  to  Israel,  through  Moses: — 

"  For,  behold  the  Lord  will  go  forth  from  His  place ; 
And  He  will  come  down,  and  will  tread  on  the  high  places  of 

the  earth. 
And  the  mountains  shall  be  molten  under  Him ; 
And  the  valleys  shall  cleave  asunder. 
As  wax  before  the  fire, 
As  waters  poured  down  a  steep  place." 

(Mic.  i.  3,  4.) 

Again : — 

**  The  earth  shook  and  was  alarmed. 
And  the  foundations  of  the  hills  worked  with  terror; 
For  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  them. 
Before  His  face  a  smoke  ascended. 
And  a  flame  consumed  before  His  presence ; 
Burning  fires  were  kindled  by  it. 
He  bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down. 
And  clouds  of  darkness  were  beneath  His  feet. 
He  rode  upon  the  pinions  of  the  cherubim. 
And  fiew  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
He  concealed  Himself  in  a  veil  of  darkness ; 
A  pavilion  encompassed  Him 
Of  black  water,  and  thick  clouds  of  ether." 

(Ps.  xviii.  7—11.) 

V.  From  the  several  passages  that  have  heen 
quoted  or  referred  to,  in  thus  pointing  out  the 
several  sources  whence  the  sacred  writers  chiefly 
derive  their  tropes  and  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  not  a  figure  or  a  ibrm  of  figurative  writing 
—  from  the  simplest  metaphor  to  the  most  finished 
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I c tare- writing — that  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  those 
recious  books  which  constitute  the  Christian's 
•easure,  in  some  of  them  in  great  profusion  as 
rell  as  perfection,  as  if  the  prophet  or  the  poet  were 
xtravagant  in  the  distribution  of  those  rich,  beau- 
iful,  and  magnificent  creations  which  inspiration 
mly  can  originate.  No  one  can  read  the  Bible 
without  finding  in  it  all  those  qualities  that  con- 
stitute poetry  of  the  highest  class  ;  or  seeing  that  in 
he  use  of  figures  by  which  the  subtlest  idea  is  given 
)f  one  thing  by  illustration  from  another,  or  by  the 
nclusion  of  remote  affinities,  the  Hebrew  writers 
3f  the  Bible  excel  all  others.  David,  for  example, 
iescribes  the  Almighty  as  clothing  Himself  with  the 
light  as  with  a  garment  (Ps.  civ.  2),  as  making  the 
cloud  the  garment  of  the  new-born  sea,  and  thick 
darkness  its  swaddling  bands  (Isa.  xxxviii.  9),  and  as 
covering  His  people  with  the  shadow  of  His  hand 
(Isa.  li.  16). 

If  we  were  speaking  of  the  compositions  of  un- 
inspired men,  we  should  say  that  these  writers  well 
understood  by  what  means  the  soul  of  man  would  be 
most  strongly  affected  and  his  feelings  be  most 
powerfully  moved.  We  should  say,  they  knew,  for 
example,  that  the  eye  is  a  far  nobler  inlet  of  pleasure 
than  the  ear,  and  that  the  poet  must  therefore  be  a 
painter  as  well  as  a  musician.  The  metrical  arrange- 
ment of  words  is  pleasing  to  the  ear,  but  the  poet 
who  stops  there  stops  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
temple.  He  must  give  us  pictures.  The  actual 
production  of  lovely  forms  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  art,  but  he  must  stimulate  us  to  their  mental 
reproduction,  and  that  in  new  and  becoming  com- 
binations. His  words  must  be  such  as  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  most  common  and  the  ixio«>^  N\N\!i. 
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recollections  of  those  external  objects  whose  presence 
most  gratify  the  senses,  and  leave  the  deepest  im- 
pression. 

Under  the  influence  of  that  Divine  power  by 
which  they  were  moved  and  animated,  the  Hebrew 
writers  of  the  Bible  have  done  all  in  this  way  that 
the  highest  poetry  can  attain  to — powerftdly  touch- 
ing the  heart,  through  the  imagination,  and  awakening 
deep  and  lasting  emotions  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  as 
the  case  may  be. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  INTBBFBETATION  OP  TROPES  OB  PIGVBE8  OP  SPEECH. 

This  is  a  very  large  subject,  but  we  shall  treat  it 
with  as  much  brevity  as  is  consistent  with  clearness, 
and  as  much  fulness  as  is  necessary  to  direct  the 
young  enquirer  in  his  studies.  To  multiply  rules 
to  the  number  of  35  or  40,  as  some  writers  have 
done,  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  is  really  mis- 
chievous, as  it  is  likely  to  deter  most  persons  from 
attempting  to  master  any  of  the  principles,  an  atten- 
tion to  which  is  necessary  to  the  interpretation  of 
tropical  language.  If  persons  will  but  use  their 
understanding,  when  they  read  the  Bible,  as  they 
do  when  any  other  book  engages  their  attention, 
numerous  rules  for  their  guidance  will  be  unneces- 
sary.    If  they  will  not  do  so,  rules  will  be  useless. 

I.  It  will  have  been  seen,  in  the  suggestions  that 
have  been  offered  for  the  detection  of  tropical  lan- 
guage, that  those  circumstances  which  point  out  and 
fix  the  nature  of  the  language,  often  furnish  the  key 
to  its  interpretation.  A  glance  back  at  what  has 
been  said  in  Chapter  II.  will  make  this  apparent, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  afford  a  clue  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  other  tropes. 

Having  determined  that  a  word  or  a  sentence  is 
tropical  or  figurative,  the  next  thing  to  determine  is, 
how  to  interpret  it — ^^that  is,  how  to  bring  back  the 
figurative  language  into  corresponding  terms.  Let 
the  following  additional  suggestions  be  attended  to. 

(1.)  Find  out  the  similitude  between  the  ai^u — tha 
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trope — and  the  thing  signified.    The  similitude  com- 
prised in  the  simile  is  metaphor. 

For   example,  the   prophets  frequently  reproach 
Judah  and   Israel   with  the    sin  of  adultery,    and 
they  denounce  very  heavy  punishments  on  account 
thereof ;  as  Jer.   iii.  6 — 9  :  "  The  Lord  said  unto 
me,  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  the  king.  Hast  thou  seen 
that  Tvhich  backsliding  Israel  hath  done  ?     She  has 
gone  up  upon  every  high  mountain  and  under  every 
green  tree,  and  there  hath  played  the  harlot.     And 
I  said,  after  she  had  done  all  these  things,   Turn 
thou  unto   me.     But  she  returned  not.     And  her 
treacherous  sister  Judah  saw  it.  And  I  saw,  when  for 
all  the  causes  whereby  backsliding  Israel  committed 
adultery  I  had  put  her  away,  and  given  her  a  bill 
of  divorce;  yet  her  treacherous  sister  Judah   feared 
not,  but  went  and  played  the  harlot  also.     Ajid  it 
came  to  pass  through  the  lightness  of  her  whoredom, 
that  she  defiled  the  land,  and  committed  adultery 
with  stocks  and  stones."     The  reader  will  at  once 
perceive  that    this    language   must    be  interpreted 
tropically;  i,  e,,  the   sin  with   which  both  kingdoms 
are  charged  is  not  adultery,  literally,  but  something 
between  which  and  that  there  is  a  resemblance  suf- 
ficiently close    to    render  the  metaphor   significant 
and   impressive.     Jehovah  had   taken    Israel  and 
Judah,  then  one  people,  out  of  a  low  and  suffering 
condition,  and  had  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant 
with  them;  so  uniting  her  to  Himself  as  to  make 
the  figure  of  matrimony  or  marriage  an  appropriate 
figure  to  describe  or  represent  it.     He  entered  into 
a  contract,  undertaking  to  love  and  protect   Israel, 
and  she,  on  her  part,  vowing  to  love,  revere,  honour, 
and  obey  Him.     Jehovah   was  the  true    and  omlj 
God;    every  other  deity  was   a   mockery,   and  his 
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>re8entation  or  sjmbol  was  an  idol  and  an  abomi- 
tion;  and  every  Israelite  who  gave  himself  to  its 
vice  and  offered  it  worship,  was  guilty  of  forsaking 
5  covenanted  Jehovah,  and  entering  into  covenant 
ationship  with  a  rival — mean  and  contemptible, 
leed — but  still  a  rival  of  Jehovah.  Hence  the 
lilitude  between  the  sin  of  idolatry  and  the  sin 
adultery  was  sufficiently  marked  and  striking  to 
ygest  and  justify  the  metaphor  which  could  not 
misunderstood  by  those  amongst  whom  it  was 
ployed.  This  metaphorical  identification  of  Israel's 
>stacy,  infidelity,  and  idolatry  with  the  sin  of 
iiltery,  was  eminently  calculated,  also,  to  make 
leep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
ties  and  obligations  involved  in  matrimony  are 
ongst  the  most  serious  and  sacred  of  those  per- 
ning  to  social  life.  Any  deviations  from  the 
aight  line  of  those  duties  and  obligations  is  a  sin 
be  visited  with  so  great  a  punishment,  that,  in 
5  New  Testament,  it  is  declared  that  no  adulterer 
th  eternal  life  abiding  in  him,  and  that  he  cannot 
lerit.the  kingdom  of  heaven.  How  heinous,  then, 
ist  be  the  sin  of  idolatry — thus  likened  to  adultery 
in  which  the  spouse,  the  church,  forsakes  her 
sband — the  Holy  One  of  Israel — her  lover,  and 
3tector,  and  defender,  and  joins  herself  to  another 
rd,  transferring  to  him  the  love  and  devotion 
lich  belonged,  by  a  solemn  compact,  to  Jehovah  ! 
it  not  with  reference  to  their  apostacy  from  true 
igion — infidelity  to  their  covenant  God,  and  their 
bstitution  of  frivolous  but  burdensome  ceremonies 
•  it ;  and,  above  all,  their  rejection  and  spurning 
the  Immanuel — the  God-man  Saviour — that  our 
rd  characterised  the  Jews  of  his  day  as  an 
.dulterous  generation  "  ?  (Mar.  viii.  38y 
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(2.)  Let  US  take  another  metaphor;  a  rock,  for 
example.  A  rock  is  regarded  as  forming  a  portion 
of  the  earth's  foundation,  and  as  one  of  the  most 
solid,  stable,  unassailable  parts  of  it,  often  serving 
the  purposes  of  defence  and  protection.  Hence  it  is 
a  symbol  of  stability,  strength,  shelter,  protection, 
and  defence.  Its  significance,  therefore,  as  a  meta- 
phor, is  at  once  manifest  and  impressive.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  God,  not  to  describe  or  denote  what  He  is 
Himself — for  what  symbol  could  do  that? — ^but  to 
describe  or  denote  what  He  is  to  His  people.  He  is 
"  the  rock  of  Israel  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  3).  "  There  is 
none  holy  as  Jehovah  ;  neither  is  there  any  rock 
like  our  God  "  (1  Sam.  ii.  2).  "  Thou  art  my  rock 
and  my  fortress;  my  God,  and  the  rock  of  my  sal- 
vation," says  David  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  26).  In  these  and 
many  other  passages,  especially  in  the  Psalms,  the 
similitude  contained  in  the  metaphor  is  sufficiently 
plain,  God  being  the  unfailing  strength,  protector, 
defence,  support,  and  preserver  of  His  people,  "  the 
author  and  finisher  of  their  faith.'^  Sometimes  the 
similitude  is  not  so  obvious,  or  does  not  lie  so  im- 
mediately on  the  surface  ;  but  it  will  be  detected, 
and  its  strength  and  beauty  be  almost  always  per- 
ceived, after  a  little  reflection,  especially  if  the 
symbolical  import  of  the  object  be  kept  in  view. 

II.  Where  the  sense  or  meaning  of  a  metaphor  is 
not  at  once  seen,  and  is  not  ascertainable  from  any 
explanation  formally  or  incidentally  given  by  the 
writer — which  it  often  is,  as  in  Ps.  cxlvii.  2  :  "  The 
Lord  doth  build  up  Jerusalem,"  where  the  parallel 
line  describes  this  building  up  of  Jerusalem  to  con- 
sist in  the  gathering  together  of  the  outcasts  of 
Israel  — the  sense  may  sometimes  be  gathered  from 
the  context,  or  from  the  scope  or  purpose  of  the 
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vriter,  or  from  some  passage  on  the  same  subject  in 
knotber  part  of  the  sacred  writings.  John  (1  Epist. 
.  6)  says,  "  God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  dark- 
less at  all."  Light  metaphorically  denotes  know- 
edge,  purity,  holiness,  gladnefes,  joy,  happiness, 
^oodne^s,  etc.;  but  it  does  not  always  denote  all 
uhese  things  ;  and  here  the  course  of  the  apostle's 
reasoning  indicates  that  by  light  he  now  means — if 
not  exclusively  yet  primarily — purity  or  holiness  : 
•*  If  we  walk  in  the  light  as  He  is  in  the  light,  we 
have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanses  us  from  all  sin  "  (ver. 
7).  This  leads  us  to  the  import  of  the  metaphor  in 
the  passage.  Again,  Nahum,  foretelling  the  punish- 
ment and  destruction  of  Nineveh,  says,  "  Thou  shalt 
be  drunken  "  (ch.  iii.  11),  and  Habakkuk  and  Eze- 
kiel  predict  the  same  thing  of  Judah  :  "  The  cup  of 
the  Lord's  right  hand  shall  be  turned  to  thee — ." 
"  Thou  hast  walked  in  the  way  of  thy  sister,  there- 
fore will  I  give  her  cup  into  thine  hand  .  .  .  Thou 
shalt  drink  of  thy  sister's  cup,  deep  and  large  ;  thou 
shalt  be  filled  with  drunkenness  and  sorrow  "  (Hab.  ii. 
16;  Ezek.  xxiii.  31 — 34).  Now,  there  are  two  or 
three  passages  in  other  parts  of  these  writings  in 
which  the  nature  and  effects  of  this  cup  are  so 
fully  described  as  to  make  the  meaning  of  the 
metaphor  plain.  Let  us  turn,  first,  to  Jeremiah 
XXV.  14,  seq. :  "  I  will  recompense  them  [many 
nations  and  great  kings]  according  to  their  deeds, 
and  according  to  the  works  of  their  own  hands. 
For  thus  said  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  unto  me, 
Take  the  wine-cup  of  this  fury  at  my  hand,  and 
cause  all  the  nations,  to  whom  I  send  thee, 
to  drink  it.  And  they  shall  drink,  and  be  moved, 
and  be  mad,  because  of  the  sword  that  I  will  send 
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among  them.  Then  took  I  the  cup  at  the  Lord's 
hand,  and  made  all  the  nations  to  drink,  nnto  whom 
the  Lord  had  sent  me;  to  wit,  Jerusalem,  and  the 
cities  of  Judah,  and  the  kiiigs  thereof,  to  make  them 
a  desolation,  an  astonishment,  an  hissing,  and  a 
curse,  as  it  is  this  day  .  .  •  Thou  shalt  say  unto 
them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Grod  of 
Israel,  Drink  ye,  and  be  drunken,  and  spue,  and  fall, 
and  rise  no  more,  because  of  the  sword  which  I  will 
send  among  you,"  etc.  But  there  is  a  passage  in 
Isaiah  (ch.  li.  17 — 23)  which  is  selected  by  Bishop 
Lowth  as  poetry  of  the  first  order,  and  sublimity  of 
the  highest  proof,  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  me- 
taphor of  the  cup  is  given  with  terrible  power:— 

"  House  thyself,  rouse  thyself  up ;  arise,  0  Jerusalem  I 
Who  hast  drunk  from  the  hand  of  Jehovah  the  cup  of  His  fury; 
The  dregs  of  the  cup  of  tremhling  thou  haist  drunk ;  thou  hast 

wrung  them  out : 
There  is  not  one  to  lead  her,  of  all  the  sons  which  she  hath 

brought  forth. 
Neither  is  there  one  to  support  her  by  the  hand,  of  all  the  sons 

which  she  hath  educated. 
These  two  things  have  befallen  thee :  who  shall  bemoan  thee  ? 
Desolation  and  destruction ;  the  famine  and  the  sword ;  who 

shall  comfort  thee  ? 
Thy  sons  lie  astounded :  they  are  cast  down. 
At  the  head  of  all  tho  streets,  like  the  oryx  taken  in  the  toils : 
Drenched  to  the  full,  with  the  fury  of   Jehovah,  with  the 

rebuke  of  thy  God. 
Therefore  hear  now  this,  oh  thou  afflicted  daughter ; 
And  thou  drunken,  but  not  with  wine. 
Thus  saith  thy  Lord  Jehovah, 
And  thy  God,  who  avengeth  His  people ; 
Behold  I  take  &om  thine  hand  the  cup  of  trembling ; 
The  dregs  of  the  cup  of  my  fury ; 
Thou  shalt  drink  of  it  again  no  more. 
But  I  will  put  it  into  the  hand  of  them  that  oppress  thee ; 
"Who  said  to  thee.  Bow  down  thy  body,  that  we  may  go  over; 
And  thou  layedst  down  thy  back  as  the  ground ; 
And  as  the  street,  to  them  that  pass  along." 
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In  like  manner,  as  to  the  metaphors — ^whoredom 
md  adultery — ^which  we  have  seen  to  be  employed 
o  describe  the  various  sins  of  Judah  and  Israel- 
he  sense  of  which,  if  not  at  once  obvious,  is  clearly 
bscertainable  from  certain  passages  in  which  it  is  de- 
ined:  as  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  37:  "  They  have  committed 
kdultery,  and  blood  is  in  their  hands;  and  with  their 
dels  have  they  committed  adultery,  and  have  also 
caused  their  sons,  whom  they  bare  unto  me,  to  pass 
"or  them,  through  the  fire,  to  devour  them." 

But  it  wyi,  no  doubt,  have  occurred  to  the  thought- 
ill  student,  that  the  suggestion  which  has  led  to  the 
ntroduction  of  these  examples  is  not  exclusively 
iipplicable  to  the  interpretation  of  tropes;  but  that  it 
iipplies  alike  to  all  interpretation,  whether  of  the 
plain  and  literal  or  of  the  tropical  or  metaphorical. 
The  scope  of  the  writer,  the  context,  and  other 
passages  in  which  the  thing  is  more  fully  or  plainly 
lescribed,  are  all  aids  towards  the  interpretation  of 
obscure,  difficult,  or  doubtful  passages  in  the  sacred 
text,  of  which  the  student  too  well  knows  the  value 
to  neglect  their  use  and  application,  whether  he  be 
studying  the  plain  prose  or  the  tropical  compositions 
it  comprises.  We  have  mentioned  them  here  for  the 
purpose  of  reminding  him  of  them,  referring  for  their 
special  treatment  to  p.  56,  ante,  in  which  the  read- 
ing and  study  of  the  Bible  is  generally  discussed. 

III.  In  the  interpretation  of  allegories,  we  should 
aot  seek  to  push  the  comparison  or  similitude  too 
far;  that  is,  we  should  not  push  the  comparison  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  allegory.  Remote  and 
far-fetched  analogies  must  be  avoided,  for  to  indulge 
in  them  vitiates  the  religious  taste,  and  produces  a 
morbid  longing  for  ingenious  explications,  mystical 
meanings,  and  forced  resemblances,  while  it  creates 
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a  disrelish  for  the  pure  milk  of  the  word.  In  iiie 
interpretation  of  allegories,  there  is  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  give  loose  to  the  imagination.  The  general 
design  of  the  composition  should  he  sought  out,  and 
then  each  particular  part  should  he  referred  to  this. 
For  example,  in  1  Cor.  t.  6 — 8,  the  apostle  thus 
writes:  ^^  Know  je  not  that  a  little  leaven  leaveneih 
the  whole  lump?  Purge  out  therefore  the  old  leayoi, 
that  ye  may  he  a  new  lump,  as  ye  are  unleayened. 
For  even  Christ  our  passover  is  slain  for  us.  There- 
fore let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven,  neither 
with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness;  hut  with 
the  unleavened  hread  of  sincerity  and  truth."  Now, 
the  whole  passage  in  which  these  tropical  sentences 
appear,  contains  an  earnest  exhortation  to  a  holy 
life,  and  shows  that  the  design  of  the  tropical  ad- 
monition is,  that  the  Corinthians  should  not  be 
tainted  with  wickedness  and  depravity  of  heart  and 
life.  The  occasion  of  the  exhortation  was  the  ad- 
mission of  an  incestuous  person  into  the  Corinthian 
Church;  and  the  suggestion  is,  that  one  sensual  and 
bad  man  may  be  injurious  to  the  whole  church — 
"leaven  the  whole  lump";  and  the  mention  of 
leaven  brings  up  the  idea  of  the  passover,  with  which 
the  whole  Christian  life — "the  feast" — is  assimi- 
lated. 

IV.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  arbitrarily  mix 
the  literal  and  the  figurative  together,  in  the  course 
of  the  interpretation.  In  1  Cor.  iii.  9 — 13,  there  is 
an  allegory  in  which  teachers  of  the  Gospel  are 
spoken  of  as  builders,  and  their  work  as  the  raising 
of  the  building,  composed,  severally,  of  divers 
materials — "Gold,  silver,  precious  stones";  "wood, 
hay,  stubble";  that  is,  some  teach  sound  and  precious 
doctrines;  others,  false  and  pernicious  ones.     That 
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he  day  of  final  judgment — will  declare  or 
them  manifest  of  what  sort  they  are.  "It 
B  revealed  by  fire;  and  the  fire  shall  try  every 
work,  of  what  sort  it  is."  Now,  it  is  ob- 
'  against  all  sound  rules  of  interpretation  to 
le  one  part  of  the  passage  metaphorically 
3  other  literally — to  interpret  the  gold,  silver, 
18  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble,  metaphorically, 
3  fire  literally,  as  some  do,  in  this  passage  and 
ers,  especially  in  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
is  thus  made  a  most  heterogeneous  collection 
bols,  metaphors,  and  literalities,  in  proportion 
caprice  of  the  interpreter. 


believe  we  need  not  multiply  these  suggestions 
es  in  aid  of  the  interpretation  of  tropical  or 
ve  language;  they  will  be  sufficient,  it  is  hoped, 
ply  the  young  student  with  an  elementary 
awards  discovering,  under  the  Divine  influence, 
rect  import  of  many  and  important  passages 
Bible,  that  is  not,  at  first  sight,  apparent,  and 
Ip  him  to  appreciate  more  fully  those  beauties 
position  and  style  which  we  cannot  but  think 
mded  by  the  Author  of  all  good  to  gratify  the 
ition  while  they  affect  the  heart,  and  thus  to 
3  and  elevate  both  the  affections  and  the 
t. 
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LITERARY  BEATITIES  AND  PECULIARITIES 

OF  THE   BIBLE. 


PART    L 

OF  POETRY. 

In  the  review  which  has  been  taken  of  the  figurative 
language  of  the  Bible,  we  have  pointed  out  many  of 
the  beauties  that  are  so  profusely  scattered  through- 
out the  sacred  volume,  especially  in  the  writings  of 
the  prophets,  and  in  the  Book  of  Psalms. 

There  is,  in  many  minds,  a  disposition  to  depre- 
cate any  attempt  that  is  made  or  suggested  to 
peruse  the  Bible  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of 
finding  out  the  way  of  salvation,  and  of  discovering 
more  and  more  of  the  breadth  and  length,  and  depth 
and  height  of  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth 
knowledge,  in  the  devout  contemplation  of  which  the 
Christian  becomes  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God 
(Eph.  iii.  19). 

Such  a  disposition  rests  upon  a  false  assumption 
or  upon  an  imperfect  knowledge.  That  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  irreverence  exhibited  in  some  of 
the  literary  investigations  and  criticisms  of  the  Bib- 
lical text,  must  be  admitted  and  deplored  ;  but  that 
furnishes  no  good  reason  against  investigation  and 
criticism.  As  a  revelation  conveyed  in  human  lan- 
guage, the  Bible  necessarily  has  certain  \kvv[i%^  \sv 
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common  with  all  other  written  books.  This  has 
been  largely  (shown  in  treating  of  its  symbolic  and 
figurative  language,  and,  in  other  respects,  besides 
those  there  noticed,  the  critical  apparatus  that  ifl 
applicable  to  all  ancient  books,  is  also  applicable  to 
the  Bible. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the 
Bible,  in  some  and  most  important  respects,  stands 
apart  from  all  other  written  compositions.  It  is  the 
word  of  God,  and  it  makes  known  much  which  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  known,  and  which,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  compare  with  any  thing  known,  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  or  trying  its  character.  It 
comprises  mysteries  which  have  been  hidden  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world — things  not  to  be  tried 
by  the  lights  of  human  reason,  but  to  be  accepted 
and  believed  as  revelations  from  God. 

It  is  important  to  bear  all  this  in  mind,  and  to 
treat  the  Bible  accordingly.  There  are,  neverthe- 
less, as  we  have  said,  certain  things  in  this — the 
oldest,  as  it  is  the  most  important,  of  all  literary 
compositions,  which  partake  of  the  character  and  qua- 
lities of  all  written  compositions,  and  which  should 
be  looked  into  and  studied  by  the  aid  of  the  same 
lights  that  we  employ  in  the  reading  and  study  of 
other  books,  and  in  which,  thus  studying,  we  may  look 
for  something  besides  the  mere  revelation  of  truth. 
Every  enunciation  of  truth,  takes  a  certain  form — 
is  cast,  so  to  speak,  in  a  certain  mould — and  no  one, 
as  already  observed,  can  read  the  Bible  without 
seeing  and  feeling  that  it  partakes,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, of  those  graces  and  beauties  of  imagination  and 
composition  that  gratify  and  delight  the  cultivated 
mind  and  taste  when  they  are  found  in  other  pro- 
ductions.    Surely  there  can  be  no  harm  in  looking 
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for  these  charming  qualities  in  the  sacred  book.  On 
the  contrary,  as  we  may  be  sure  that  God  does 
nothing  in  vain,  and  nothing  without  a  purpose,  we 
may  also  be  sure  that  these  graces  and  beauties  are 
pnrposely  introduced  in  the  Bible,  and  are  worthy 
its  divine  and  all-wise  author.  If  we  find  a  thing 
that  might  be  stated  in  a  plain  and  unornate  phrase, 
cast  into  a  mould  of  rare  beauty,  or  adorned  with 
brilliant  imagery,  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  Divine 
Spirit,  by  whom  the  writers  were  inspired,  intended 
that  it  should  be  so,  and  further  intended  that  nothing 
of  it  should  be  lost  to  us. 

Who  deems  it  wrong  to  look  into  the  world  of 
natore,  as  it  is  called,  for  those  revelations  of  beauty 
which  the  educated  eye  and  the  cultivated  mind 
discover,  beyond  anything  that  is  seen  by  the 
careless  or  the  debased?  Do  we  not  rather  delight 
to  contemplate  the  wondrous  beauties  that  are  spread 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  and  of  the  heavens, 
which,  though  not  what  they  were,  when  "  the 
morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  for  joy,"  are  still  sufficiently  beautiful 
to  excite  our  admiration  and  fill  us  with  wonder  and 
delight?  Are  we  to  pride  ourselves  upon  being 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  or  indifferent  to  it,  that  the 
Almighty  Creator  had  forms  of  beauty  and  magni- 
ficence in  view  and  in  intent  when  He 

**  Gave  plant  and  shrub  to  deck  the  naked  plain, 
The  palm-green  isle  to  cheer  the  lonely  main; 
Told  where  the  stream  its  silvery  line  should  lead, 
Through  snow-tipped  lilies  and  the  whispering  reed ; 
Poured  down  romantic  rocks  the  watery  glass, 
And  edged  with  spiking  firs  the  mountain-pass ; 
Beared  the  high-pillar  hills,  on  which,  serene, 
Heaven's  mighty  palace-roof  outstretched  should  lean 
Its  hlue  magnificence,  by  day  so  bright, 
■  And  hung  with  golden  lamps,  each  aolQmxixiii^X.^" 
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No  one  imagines  any  thing  so  preposterous,  as  to 
the  beauties  of  the  creation;  and  why  cherish  the 
thought  as  to  the  beauties  of  the  word?  They  are 
the  works  of  the  same  Divine  Being,  who,  as  He  is 
the  fountain  of  love,  is  necessarily  the  fountain  of 
beauty,  for  they  cannot  be  separated.  So  far  as  we 
are  able  to  discern,  or  to  reason  from  analogies,  we 
are  justified  in  believing  that  every  part  of  Gk>d's 
works  has  not  only  its  obvious  use,  but  something 
beyond  that,  which  serves  for  uses  not  always  seen, 
perhaps,  and  certainly  not  seen  by  every  one.  Our 
beneficent  Father  has  not  only  ensured  the  supply  of 
our  wants;  He  has,  besides,  provided  means  for 
awakening  within  us  emotions  of  admiration  and 
delight.  He  has  clothed  and  adorned  all  His  works 
with  beauty.  Our  great  poet  saw  and  rightly  appre- 
ciated this  glorious  fact,  when  he  declared  that 
"  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever."  To  awaken 
these  emotions  of  admiration  and  joy,  was,  no  doubt, 
then,  a  part  of  the  Divine  and  beneficent  plan ;  the 
causes  that  produce  them  are  no  accidents — no  un- 
designed result  of  the  Divine  architecture;  and  they 
are  not  without  purpose  in  the  great  scheme  of 
Divine  munificence. 

And  as  in  nature,  so  in  grace.  Grod  has  clothed 
His  verbal  revelation  with  thoughts  and  forms  of 
beauty,  making  it  not  only  "quick  and  powerful, 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword  " — ^living  and  effi- 
cacious, in  laying  open  to  man's  consciousness  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart ;  but  beautiful 
exceedingly,  as  are  "the  feet  of  those  who  preach 
the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good 
things." 

I.  Let  us  glance  at  some  of  these  beauties. 

(1.)  What  bold  and  sublime  imagery   does  the 
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psalmist  derive  from  the  awful  scene  that  was  ex- 
hibited on  Mount  Sinai,  at  the  giving  of  the  Law, 
when  he  describes  the  Almighty  as  coming  to 
execute  judgment  on  the  ungodly — 

"  The  earth  shook  and  was  alarmed, 
And  the  foundation  of  the  hills  rocked  with  terror, 
For  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  was  hot  against  them. 
Before  his  face  a  smoke  ascended. 
And  a  flame  consumed  before  his  presence. 
Burning  fires  were  kindled  by  it. 
He  bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down, 
And  clouds  of  darkness  were  beneath  his  feet. 
He  rode  upon  the  pinions  of  the  cherubim. 
And  flew  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
He  concealed  himself  in  a  veil  of  darkness ; 
A  payilion  encompassed  him 
Of  black  water,  and  thick  clouds  of  ether." 

(Ps.  xviii.  7—11.) 

S09  in  like  manner,  when  the  pious  amongst  God's 
people  are  to  be  reassured  and  comforted,  in  prospect 
of  the  threatened  and  impending  judgments — 

**  Thus,  therefore,  shall  Jehovah  console  Zion ; 

He  shall  console  her  desolations ; 

And  shall  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden, 

And  her  desert  like  the  garden  of  Jehovah ; 

Joy  and  gladness  shall  be  found  in  her, 

Thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  melody. 
*  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

For  I  am  Jehovah  thy  God ; 

He  who  stilleth  at  once  the  sea, 

Though  the  waves  thereof  roar ; 

Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts  in  his  name. 

I  have  put  my  words  in  thy  inouth, 

And  with  the  shadow  of  my  hand  have  I  covered  thee  ; 

To  stretch  out  the  heavens,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of 

the  earth; 
And  to  say  imto  Zion,  Thou  art  my  people.'* 

(Isa.  H.  3, 15,  16.) 

When  the  Divine  majesty  and  power,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  constitution  of  nature  are  delineated  by 
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the  psalmist  in  language  like   the   following,  what 
shall  we  saj  of  the  composition? 

"  0  Lord  my  God !    Thou  art  very  great ! 
Thou  art  clothed  with  splendour  and  majesty ! 
Thou  arrayest  thyself  with  light,  as  a  garment ! 
Thou  spreadest  out  the  heavens,  as  a  tent ! 
Thou  layest  the  beams  of  thy  chambers  in  the  waters ! 
Thou  makest  the  clouds  thy  chariot ! 
Thou  walkest  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind ! 
Thou  makest  the  winds  thy  messengers ! 
The  flaming  lightnings  thy  ministers! 
Thou  hast  made  firm  the  earth  upon  its  foundations, 
It  shall  not  be  moved,  for  ever ! 
With  the  deep,  as  with  a  garment,  thou  didst  cover  it, 
The  waters  standing  above  the  mountains ! 
At  thy  rebuke  they  fled ! 
At  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  thev  hurried  away ! 
They  rise,  as  mountains ;  they  descend,  as  valleys. 
Into  the  place  which  thou  hast  prepared  for  them. 
Thou  hast  set  a  boundary : 
They  pass  not  over  it ! 
They  return  not,  to  cover  the  earth !" 

(Ps.  civ.  1—9.) 

Or   turn   to   Psalm  xix.,  for  a  description  of  the 
heavens: — 

"  The  heavens  declare  the  ^lory  of  God, 
And  the  firmament  proclaims  his  handy  works ; 
Day  after  dav  it  poureth  forth  instruction, 
And  night  aJter  night  it  pointeth  out  knowledge. 
They  have  no  speech  nor  language, 
They  have  not  an  audible  voice. 
Yet  their  lesson  goeth  forth  through  all  the  earth. 
And  their  eloquence  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world. 
In  them  he  hath  set  a  pavilion  for  the  sun, 
And  he  is  like  a  bridegroom  going  forth  from  his  chamber. 
He  rejoiceth  like  a  strong  man  to  run  his  course ; 
His  going  forth  is  from  one  end  of  the  heavens, 
And  his  circuit  to  the  other  end  thereof— 
There  is  nothing  hidden  from  his  light." 

(2.)  But  it  is  not  in  the  majestic  and  the  sublime, 
onljy  that  the  sacred  writers  excel;  thej  are  equally 
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happy  in  the  tender,  the  pathetic,  and  the  descrip- 
tive. See,  for  example,  in  what  lively  metaphors 
and  charming  figures  Isaiah  describes  the  change 
from  distress  to  prosperity  in  the  land  of  Judfdi, 
having  an  eye,  throughout,  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  climate  and  «cenery  of  the  country. 

"  The  desert  and  the  waste  shall  be  glad, 
And  the  wilderness  shall  rejoice  and  flourish ; 
like  the  rose,  it  shall  blossom  abundantly, 
'    And  exult  with  joy  and  singing. 

The  glory  of  Lebanon  rfiall  be  given  to  it — 
The  beauty  of  Carmel  and  Sharon ! 
They  shall  behold  the  glory  of  Jehovah — 
The'majesty  of  our  God. 

For  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  forth, 
And  streams  flow  in  the  desert ; 
And  the  glowing  sand  shall  become  a  pool. 
And  the  thirsty  sands  springs  of  water ; 
In  the  habitation  of  dragons  shall  spring  forth  grass, 
with  reeds  and  rushes.*'  (Isa.  xzxv.) 

Joel  paints  as  beautifully  the  same  change — 

"  In  that  day  shall  the  mountains  drop  down  sweet  wines, 
And  the  hUls  shall  run  with  milk, 
And  all  the  channels  of  Judah  shall  flow  with  water ; 
And  a  fountain  shall  come  forth  from  the  house  of  the 

Lord, 
That  shall  water  the  valley  of  Shittim."      (Ch.  iii.  18.) 

See,  on  the  other  hand,  writh  vfrhat  animation  and 
poetic  beauty  and  boldness,  Jeremiah  describes  the 
scene  of  desolation  w^hich  the  land  presented — 

**  I  beheld  the  earth,  and  lo !  it  was  without  form  and  void ; 
And  the  heavens,  and  they  had  no  light. 
I  beheld  the  mountains,  and  they  trembled, 
And  aJl  the  hills  moved  lightly. 
I  beheld,  and  lo !  there  was  no  man. 
And  all  the  birds  of  the  heavens  were  fled. 
I  beheld,  and  lo !  the  fruitful  place  was  a  wilderness. 
And  all  the  cities  thereof  were  broken  down, 
At  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
And  by  his  fierce  anger."  (Ch.  iv.  23—26.) 
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Even  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  written 
when  Israel  was  in  a  ruder  and  much  less  colti- 
vated  condition  than  in  the  times  of  David  and  the 
prophets,  we  find  descriptive  poetry,  abounding  with 
tropes  and  figures  of  the  finest  and  most  appropriate 
description  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  song  of  De- 
borah and  Barak,  after  the  victory  over  the  Canaan- 
ites  (Judges  v.). 

Look,  first,  at  the  way  in  which  the  divine  inter- 
position is  described: — 

"  O  Lord,  when  thou  earnest  from  Seir, 
When  ihovL  didst  march  from  the  fields  of  Edom, 
The  earth  trembled — ^the  heavens  were  dissolved— 
Yea,  the  clouds  were  dissolved  into  -waters ! 
The  mountains  melted  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord-^ 
Sinai  itself  before  the  Lord  God  of  Israel." 

Next,  take  note  of  the  transition  to  inferior 
objects,  and  mark  the  difference  in  style  : — 

"  In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  son  of  Anath, 
The  highways  were  unfrequented, 
And  wayfarers  travelled  in  by-paths ; 
The  villages  of  Israel  were  deserted." 

Then,  when  the  battle  is  described  : — 

"  From  the  heavens  the  stars  fought — 
In  their  courses  they  fought  against  Sisera. 
The  torrent  Kishon  swept  them  away — 
That  ancient  torrent — the  torrent  Ki^on." 

In  like  manner,  the  song  of  Moses,  after  the 
passage  of  the  Eed  Sea,  and  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  as  sublime  and  vigorous  in  substance 
as  it  is  masterly  and  perfect  in  form,  describes  the 
great  event  in  terms  which  fill  us  with  strange 
emotions,  and  powerfully  excite  the  imagina- 
tion ; — 
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By  the  breath  of  thy  nostrils  the  waters  were  excited : 
Upright  as  a  heap  stood  the  surges, 
And  the  depths  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 
The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  orertake,  divide  the  spoil ; 
My  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon  them ; 
I  will  draw  my  sword,  my  hand  shall  destroy  them ! 
Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind,  the  sea  covered  them ; 
Like  lead  they  sank  in  the  mighty  waters ; 
Thou  stretch^t  out  thy  right  hand, 
The  earth  swallowed  them  up. 
Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  among  the  mighty  ? 
Who  is  like  unto  thee  P 

Glorious  in  holiness ;  fearful  in  praises;  doing  wonders." 

(Exod.  XV.) 

These  examples  might  be  multiplied,  almost  in- 
3finitely.  But  our  object  is  to  aid  others  in  the 
ireful  and  intelligent  reading  of  the  Bible,  rather 
lan  to  read  it  for  them. 

It  is  impossible,  indeed,  for  any  one  to  read,  with 
le  attention  and  care  it  calls  for,  even  the  English 
lible,  without  being  struck  by  the  diversity  of  its 
y^Ie,  and  perceiving  that  it  contains  much  that  is 
["  a  highly  poetic  character.  Let  any  one,  for  ex- 
mple,  take  the  book  of  Job,*  and  after  reading  the 
rst  and  second  chapters,  proceed  onwards,  and  he 
'ill  feel  that  he  is  reading  something  in  a  style  and 
mguage  totally  different  from  those  of  the  opening 
liapters.  Take,  as  an  illustration,  the  commence- 
lent  of  the  book: — "  There  was  a  man  in  the  land 
f  Uz,  whose  name  was  Job;  and  that  man  was 
Brfect  and  upright,  and  one  that  feared  God,  and 
jchewed  evil.  And  there  were  born  unto  him 
jven  sons  and  three  daughters,"  and  so  on.  Now, 
ass  on  to  the  fourth  chapter,  in  which  the  vision  of 
liphaz  is  described. 

*  Spme  of  the  observations  here  offered  have  already  appeared 
.  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Bible,  contributed  by 
le  author  to  the  **  Leisure  Hour,"  for  1866. 
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In  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  when  all  Hying 
creatures  are  burled  in  sleep,  and  all  nature  shrouded 
in  darkness,  Eliphaz  is  lying  sleeplessly  on  his 
couch,  amidst  the  profound  silence  which  reigns 
around.  Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  a  supematani 
being  enters  his  chamber.  It  is  an  image,  bnt 
without  any  defined  form — a  gliding  spectre.  It 
speaks  in  hollow  voice,  like  the  whispers  of  the 
wind.  So  great  is  his  terror,  that  all  his  bones 
shake.  There  stands  the  shadowy  spectre,  and 
there  crouches  the  patriarch,  his  hair  standing  erect 
with  fear.  In  the  midst  of  the  profound  silence^  ft 
low  murmuring  voice  is  heard,  and  a  message  fts 
sublime  as  it  is  impressive  is  uttered:  — 

"  A  matter  was  imparted  to  me  secretly ; 
It  came  to  my  ears  like  a  muttering  sound. 
In  the  terrifying  hour  of  night  visions. 
At  the  time  when  deep  sleep  falleth  on  men, 
A  fear  came  upon  me,  and  a  horror, 
A  shivering  went  through  all  my  bones ; 
Then  a  spirit  glided  before  me, 
The  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  on  end. 
It  stood  still ;  but  I  could  not  distinguish  its  form. 
A  spectre  stood  before  mine  eyes — - 
There  was  stillness,  so  that  I  heard  a  hollow  mormur, 
saying, 

Shall  mortal  man  be  just  before  God  P 

Shall  a  man  be  pure  in  the  presence  of  his  Maker  P 

Behold  !  He  cannot  confide  in  those  who  serve  him; 

Even  his  angels  he  chargeth  with  defection. 

"What  then  are  the  dwellers  in  tenements  of  clay, 

Whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust  ? 

They  are  crushed  before  the  moth ; 

They  are  destroyed  from  morning  to  evening ; 

They  are  for  ever  perishing  tmnoticed ; 

Their  fluttering  round  is  soon  over ; 

They  die  quite  destitute  of  wisdom." 

It  has  been  maintained,  and  rightly,   we  thmk, 
that  this  sketch  has  no  parallel  in  ancient  or  modem 
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•oetry.  The  apparition  of  Creusa,  in  the  -3Eneid, 
be  phantom  of  the  Cape,  in  Camoens,  and  the 
;host  in  Hamlet,  are  all,  more  or  less,  terrific,  but 
like  fail  when  placed  in  comparison  with  this 
pectre  in  Job. 

(3.)  In  the  Psalms  may  be  found  almost  every 
ipecies  and  variety  of  poetic  composition — ^Lyrical, 
Pastoral,  Descriptive,  Elegiac  ; — Songs  of  War  and 
Triumph,  Divine  Odes  and  Idyls;  and,  in  the  Pro- 
phets, much  of  a  high  and  sublime  description,  that 
has  aptly  been  named  rhetorical  poetry.  As  Dr. 
Blair  *  has  remarked,  much  of  the  sacred  text  is 
characterised  by  the  highest  beauties  of  style — 
strength,  conciseness,  boldness,  and  imagination; 
^auties  of  style,  as  he  says,  which  in  these  books 
often  escape  our  notice,  whereas  they  would  chal- 
lenge it  if  met  with  in  other  books.  Metaphors 
Comparisons,  Allegories,  and  Personifications  are 
^ere  particularly  frequent.  No  personifications 
•^  be  found  in  any  author,  ancient  or  modern,  are 
'o  magnificent  or  so  striking  as  those  in  the  Bible. 
^n  great  occasions,  they  animate  every  part  of 
^^^ture,  especially  when  any  appearance  or  interposi- 
lon  of  the  Almighty  is  concerned.  Let  us  select 
'  few  specimens  of  these  sublime  compositions, 
^hich  may  be  added  to  the  two  or  three  already 
tioted. 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  Almighty  going  forth 
t^  punishment  upon  the  oppressors,  and  for  the  re- 
demption of  His  people: — 

"  Thou  art  the  God  who  doeth  wonders ! 
Thou  hast  made  known  among  the  nations  thy  might ! 
With  thine  arm  hast  thou  redeemed  thy  people, 

«  Lectures  on  Bhetoric,  etc.,  Lecture  xli. 
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The  sons  of  Jacob  and  of  Joseph ! 

The  waters  saw  thee,  0  God ! 

The  waters  saw  thee — ^they  trembled ! 

Yea,  the  depths  were  troubled ! 

The  clouds  poured  down  water, 

The  skies  uttered  their  voice ; 

Yea,  thine  arrows  went  abroad. 

The  sound  of  thy  thunder  was  in  the  whirlwind. 

Lightnings  illumed  the  world ; 

The  earth  was  troubled,  and  it  shook ! 

Thy  course  was  through  the  sea, 

And  thy  paths  through  the  mighty  waters, 

Yet  thy  footsteps  were  not  seen ! 

Thou  leddest  thy  people,  as  a  flock. 

By  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron."  (Ps.  IzzyiL) 

The  following  is  not  so  highly- wrought,  perhaps 
nor  so  sublime,  as  the  passage  just  quoted;  but  it  is 
grand,  impressive,  and  highly  figurative:— 

**  Clouds  and  thick  darkness  are  round  about  him, 
Eighteousness  and  equity  are  the  foundation  of  his  thrond! 
A  fire  goeth  before  him. 
And  bumeth  up  his  enemies  on  every  side ! 
His  lightnings  illume  the  world, 
The  earth  beholdeth  them,  and  trembleth,  as  in  pangs ! 
The  mountains  melt,  as  wax,  at  the  presence  of  the  Loid'- 
At  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth! 
The  heavens  proclaim  his  righteousness, 
And  all  nations  behold  his  glory ! 

All  those  who  worship  graven  images  are  confounded,— 
Those  who  make  their  boast  in  vain  idols ! 
All  gods  bow  down  before  him !] 

(Ps.  xcvii.) 

(4.)  Habakkuk    rises,   in   the    following,    to  the 
sight  of  poetic  power  and  sublimity: — 

"  God  came  from  Teman, 
^d  the  Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran; 
His  glory  covered  the  heavens, 
Aiid  the  earth  was  full  of  his  praise,—  ] 

His  bnghtness  was  as  the  Hgbt ;  I 

Horns  came  out  of  his  hand,  I 

And  there  the  conceahnent  of  his  power. 
Before  him  went  the  pestilence. 
And  bummg  coala  ^«nt  forth  at  his  feet. 
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He  stood  and  measiired  the  earth  : 

He  beheld,  and  drove  asunder  the  nations ; 

The  eyerlasting  mountains  were  scattered, 

The  perpetual  hills  did  bow — 

His  ways  are  eyerlasting ! 

I  saw  uie  tents  of  Gusluin  in  affliction ; 

The  curtains  of  the  land  of  Midian  did  tremble ! 

Was  the  Lord  displeased  with  the  rivers — 

Was  thine  anger  against  the  rivers — 

Was  thy  wratii  against  the  sea, 

That  thou  didst  ride  upon  thine  horses  and  thy  chariots 

of-  salvation  ? 
Thy  bow  was  made  quite  naked. 
According  to  the  oaths  of  the  tnbes ; 
Thou  didst  cleave  the  earth  with  rivers ! 
The  mountains  saw  thee  and  trembled ; 
The  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by ! 
The  deep  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on 

high! 
The  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  their  habitation ; 
At  the  light  of  thine  arrows  they  went-« 
At  the  shining  of  thy  glittering  spear ! 
Thou  didst  march  through  the  land  in  indignation ; 
Thou  didst  thresh  the  heathen  in  anger ! 
Thou  wentest  forth  for  the  salvation  of  thy  people— 
For  salvation,  with  thine  anointed ! 
Thou  woundedst  the  head  out  of  the  house  of  the  wicked, 
By  discovering  the  foundation  unto  the  neck ! 
Thou  didst  stnke  through  with  his  staves  the  head  of  his 

villages ; 
They  came  out,  as  a  whirlwind,  to  scatter  me ; 
Their  rejoicing  was  as  to  devour  the  poor  secretly. 
Thou  didst  walk  through  the  sea  with  thine  horses — 
Through  the  heap  of  great  waters ! 

(Hab.  iii.) 

SVe  can  pcarcelylj  conceive  anything  to  be  more 
•limely  terrific  than  this  prophetic  painting.  The 
guage  is  picturesque,  and  the  imagery  of  the 
dest  but  most  appropriate  description.  Allegory, 
abol,  and  vision  are  made  use  of,  in  the  most 
active  and  exquisite  manner,  and  so  as  to  pro- 
le  a  deep  and  salutary  effect.  In  truth,  the 
e  has  often  been  deservedly  placed  amongst  the. 
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« 

most  perfect  specimens  of  that  kind  of  compon- 
tion. 

(5.)  The  Book  of  Nahum,  which  comprises  but  three 
chapters,  is  one  complete  poem,  of  great  boldness, 
ardour,  and  occasional  sublimity,  especially  in  the 
opening,  which  is  truly  majestic.  The  clouds  are 
the  dust  of  the  Lord's  feet,  the  mountains  quake  at 
Him^  and  the  hills  melt,  and  the  earth  is  burned  tt 
His  presence;  yea,  the  world,  and  all  that  dwell 
therein.  Though  slow  to  anger,  He  will  not  acquit 
the  wicked;  when  His  indignation  is  exhibited 
against  them,  "  Who  can  abide  in  the  fierceness  of 
His  anger?  His  fury  is  poured  out  like  fire,  and 
the  rocks  are  hurled  down  by  Him."  While  He  i« 
a  stronghold  in  the  day  of  trouble,  to  those  who 
trust  in  Him,  He  pursues  His  enemies  with  dark- 
ness. What  a  terrible  image  I — what  an  impressive 
contrast! 

(6.)  In  Joel,  also,  we  find  a  great  poet,  a  striking 
painter  of  nature,  employing  the  happiest  imageiy, 
and  depicting  in  bright  and  enchanting  colours  scenes 
of  peaceful  and  prosperous  times: — 


"  And  He  will  speak  from  Jenisalein ! 

The  heavens  and  the  earth  will  shake, 

But  the  Lord  will  be  the  safeguard  of  his  people, 

And  a  stronghold  for  the  sons  of  Israel. 
***** 

In  that  day  shall  the  mountains  drop  down  sweet  wines, 
And  the  hills  shall  run  with  milk, 
And  all  the  channels  of  Judah  shall  flow  with  water ; 
And  a  fountain  shall  come  forth  from  the  house  of  the 

Lord, 
And  shall  water  the  Talley  of  Shittim." 

(Ch.  iii.  16—18.) 

(7.)  It  is  in  Isaiah,  however,  that  we  find  the  great 
poet.  Writing  in  the  purest  Hebrew,  and  voluminou8ly> 
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tooy  he  presents  us  with  a  diversity  of  composition, 
and  with  poetry  which,  altogether  apart  from  its 
religious  and  prophetic  -  character,  fills  the  mind 
with  admiration  and  delight,  and  warms  the  feelings 
into  ecstacj.  Boldness  of  conception,  devotion  of 
sentiment,  earnestness  of  purpose,  strength  of  ex- 
pression, appropriateness  of  language,  and  elegance 
of  arrangement ;  if  these  are  the  characteristics  of 
true  poetrj,  then  is  true  poetry  contained  in  the 
Yolame  of  Isaiah.  His  images  are  delineated  with 
great  accuracy,  and  though  the  same  figures  may 
frequently  recur,  the  colouring  is  varied  with  a 
felicitous  success,  almost  unrivalled  by  any  other  poet. 
He  paints  the  distresses  of  his  own  age,  or  of  that 
immediately  approaching,  with  a  dark  pencil,  and 
by  means  of  a  few  deep  shadows  often  presents  a 
scene  truly  terrific.  Then,  spreading  out  the  reign 
of  the  Messiah  in  all  its  splendour,  he  seizes  on  the 
soul  and  bears  it  upward  on  the  wings  of  his  inspi- 
ration. To  select  examples  of  his  varied  and  sub- 
lime compositions,  would  be  to  leave  but  little  of  the 
book  unquoted,  for  it  is  almost  wholly  poetical.  We 
have  quoted  one  or  two  passages  from  those  predic- 
tions in  which  he  so  felicitously  depicts  the  glories 
of  the  Messiah's  reign  ;  and,  soaring  aloft  on  the 
wings  of  Divine  poesy,  breaks  forth  in  ecstatic  utter- 
ances, making  all  nature,  animate  or  inanimate,  par- 
ticipate in  the  felicity  and  join  in  the  song  of  joy. 
K  we  wish  to  see  somethiug  of  a  different  character, 
we  may  readily  find  it,  as  in  the  ode  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter,  for  example,  which  is  one  of  the  most  animated 
and  sublime  compositions  in  the  Bible.  Like  that  ter- 
rific but  magnificent  ode  of  Ezekiel's  (Ezek.  xxxii.), 
in  which  he  describes  the  prowess  and  predicts  the 
downfall  of  the  monarch  of  the  Nile,  it  has  a  mighty 
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empire  for  its  subject,  the  overthrow  and  destmetion 
of  which  it  portrays  in  a  strain  of  poetry  abound- 
ing with  the  boldest  images.  Babylon  is  doomed  and 
overthrown  in  the  prophet's  vision.  **  The  foimer 
part  of  the  prophecy,"  says  Bishop  Lowih,  "  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  examples  that  can  be  given  ol 
elegance  of  composition,  variety  of  imagery,  and 
sublimity  of  sentiment  and  diction,  in  the  prophetic 
style  ;  and  the  latter  part  consists  of  an  ode  of  su- 
preme and  superior  excellence."*  This  acute  and 
elegant  critic's  notes  on  the  beauties  of  the  pro- 
phecy (Isa«  xiii.,  xiv.),  the  various  images,  scenes,  and 
persons  introduced,  and  the  elegant  transitions  from 
one  to  another,  are  so  excellent  and  interesting  that 
we  need  no  apology  for  transferring  them  to  these 
pages. 

'^  A  chorus  of  Jews  is  introduced,  expressing  thdr« 
surprise  and  astonishment  at  the  sudden  downfall  of 
Babylon,  and  the  great  reverse  of  fortune  that  had 
befallen  the  tyrant  who,  like  his  predecessors,  had 
oppressed  his  own  and  harassed  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms.  These  oppressed  kingdoms  or  their 
rulers,  are  represented  under  the  image  of  the  fir- 
tree  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  frequently  used  to 
express  anything  in  the  political  or  religious  world, 
that  is  supereminently  great  and  majestic  :  the  whole 
earth  shouteth  for  joy  ;  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  utter 
a  severe  taunt  over  the  fallen  tyrant,  and  boast  their 
security  now  he  is  no  more. 

''The  scene  is  immediately  changed,  and  a  new 
set  of  persons  is  introduced.  The  regions  of  the 
dead  are  laid  open,  and  Hades  is  represented  as 
rousing  up  the  shades  of  the  departed  monarchs. 

*  Notes  on  Isaiah. 
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rhey  rise  £rom  their  thrones  to  meet  the  King  of 
Babylon  at  his  coming,  and  insult  him  on  his  being 
*edaced  to  the  same  low  estate  of  impotence  and 
iissolution  with  themselves.      This  is  one  of  the 
x>ldest   prosopopoeias  that   ever   was  attempted  in 
)oetr7,  and  is  executed  with  astonishing  brevity  and 
)erspicuityy  and  with  that  peculiar  force  which  in  a 
p*eat    subject  naturally   results   from   both.      The 
mage  of   the  state  of  the  dead,  or  the  infernum 
>oeticum  of  the  Hebrews^  is  taken  from  their  cus- 
om  of  burying,  those  at  least  of  the  higher  rank,  in 
arge  sepulchral  vaults,  hewn  in  the  rock.     You  are 
o  form  to  yourself  an  idea  of  an  immense  subterra- 
lean  vault,  a  vast  gloomy  cavern,  all  round  the  sides 
»f  which  there  are   cells  to  receive  the  dead  bodies. 
lere  the  deceased  monarchs  lie  in  a  distinguished 
ort  of  state,  suitable  to  their  former  rank,  each  on 
lis  own  couch,  with  his  arms  beside  him,  his  sword 
.t  his  head,  and  the  bodies  of  his  chiefs  and  compa- 
lions  round  about  him  (see  Ezek.  xxxii.  27).    These 
llustrious  shades  rise  at  once  from  their  couches  as 
rom  their  thrones,  and  advance  to  the  entrance  of 
be  cavern  to  meet  the  King  of  Babylon,  and  to 
eceive  him  with  insults  on  his  fall: — 

Art  thoa,  even  thou  too^  become  weak  as  we  P    Art  thou  made 

like  imto  us  ? 
Is  then  thy  pride  brought  down  to  the  grave,  the  sound  of  thy 

sprightly  instruments  P 
Is  the  vermin  become  thy  couch,    and  the  earthworm  thy 

covering  P  " 

(Chap.  xiv.  10,  II.) 

i'he  Jews  now  resume  the  speech  :  they  address 
[le  King  of  Babylon  as  the  morning-star  fallen  from 
eaven,  as  the  first  in  splendour  and  dignity  in  the 
olitical  world  fallen  from  his  high  state  ;  they  in- 
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troduce  him  as  utteriog  the  most  extravagant  yaunts 
of  his  power  and  ambitious  designs  in  his  former 
glory,  and  these  are  strongly  contrasted  in  the  close 
with  his  present  low  and  abject  condition:— 

**  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morn- 
ing! 

Art  cast  down  to  the  earth,  thou  that  didst  suhdue  the  nations! 

Tet  thou  didst  say  in  thy  heart :  I  will  ascend  the  heavens; 

Ahove  the  stars  of  God  I  will  exalt  my  throne  ; 

And  I  will  sit  upon  the  mount  of  the  Divine  presence,  on  the 
sides  of  the  north : 

I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds ;  I  will  he  like 
the  Most  High. 

But  thou  shalt  he  brought  to  the  grave,  to  the  sides  of  the 
pit: 

They  that  see  thee  shall  look  attentively  at  thee ;  they  shall 
well  consider  thee," 

'*  Immediately  follows  a  diflFerent  scene,  and  a 
most  happy  image  to  diversify  the  same  subject,  to 
give  it  a  new  turn  and  an  additional  force.  Certain 
persons  are  introduced  who  light  upon  the  corpse  of 
the  King  of  Babylon,  cast  out  and  lying  naked  on 
the  bare  ground,  among  the  common  slain,  just  after 
the  taking  of  the  city,  covered  with  wounds,  and  so 
disfigured  that  it  is  some  time  before  they  know  him. 
They  accost  him  with  the  sev.erest  taunts,  and  bit- 
terly reproach  him  with  his  destructive  ambition, 
and  his  cruel  usage  of  the  conquered,  which  have 
deservedly  brought  upon  him  this  ignominious  treat- 
ment, so  dijflTerent  from  that  which  those  of  his  rank 
usually  meet  with,  and  which  shall  cover  his  pos- 
terity with  disgrace. 

**  Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble ;  that  shook  the 
kingdoms  P 
That  made  the  world  like  a  desert ;  that  destroyed  the  cities  ? 
That  never  dismissed  his  captives  to  their  own  home  ? 
All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  all  of  them, 
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lie  down  in  glory,  each  in  Hs  own  sepulchre ; 

But  thou  art  cast  out  of  the  grave,  as  the  tree  abominated ; 

Clothed  with  the  slain,  with  the  pierced  by  the  sword, 

With  them  that  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit ;  as  a  trodden 

carcase. 
Thou  shalt  not  be  joined  unto  them  in  burial ; 
Because  thou  hast  destroyed  thy  country,  thou  hast  slain  thy 

people: 
The  seed  of  evil  doers  shall  never  be  renowned.'' 

"  To  complete  the  whole,  God  is  introduced,  de- 
claring the  fate  of  Babylon,  the  utter  extirpation 
of  the  royal  family,  and  the  total  desolation  of  the 
city;  the  deliverance  of  His  people,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  enemies;  conlirming  the  irreversible 
decree  by  the  awful  sanction  of  His  oath. 

"  Prepare  ye  slaughter  fw  his  children,  for  the  iniquity  of  their 

fathers ; 
Lest  they  rise,  and  possess  the  earth ;  and  fill  the  face  of  the 

world  with  cities. 
For  I  will  arise  against  them,  saith  Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts : 
And  I  will  out  off  from  Babylon  the  name,  and  the  remnant ; 
And  the  son,  and  the  son's  son,  saith  Jehovah. 
And  I  will  make  an  inheritance  for  the  porcupine,  and  pools  of 

water; 
And-  I  will  plunge  it  in  the  fiery   gulf  of  destruction,  saith 

Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts. 
Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts,  hath  sworn,  saying. 
Surely  as  I  have  devised,  so  shall  it  be ; 
And  as  I  have  purposed,  that  thing  shall  stand : 
To  crush  the  Assyrian  in  my  land,  and  to  trample  him  on  my 

mountains. 
Then  shall  his  yoke  depart  from  off  them ; 
And  his  burthen  shall  be  removed  from  off  their  shoulders. 
This  is  the  decree  which  is  determined  on  the  whole  earth ; 
And  this  the  hand,  which  is  stretched  out  over  all  the  nations : 
For  Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts,  hath  decreed : 
And  who  shall  disannul  it  ? 
And  it  is  his  hand  that  is  stretched  out ;  and  who  shall  turn  it 

backP' 

We  have  introduced  into  the  several  parts  of  the 
critic's  notes  those  portions  of  the  sacred  text  to 
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which  they  relate,  and  few,  after  reading  what  has 
been  transcribed,  and  who  have  the  means  of  form- 
ing a  judgment  upon  them,  will  dissent  from  the 
bishop — '^  that  there  is  no  poem  of  its  kind  extant 
in  any  language  in  which  the   subject  is  so  well 
laid   out,  and  so  happily   conducted,  with  such  a 
richness  of  intention,  with  such  variety  of  images, 
persons,    and   distinct   actions,  with    such  rapidity 
and  ease  of  transition,  in  so  small  a  compass,  as 
in  this  ode  of  Isaiah.     For  beauty  of  disposition, 
strength  of  colouring,  greatness  of  sentiment,  bre- 
vity,   perspicuity,     and     force    of    expression,   it 
stands    among    all    the    monuments    of    antiquity 
unrivalled." 

(8.)  It  would  not  be  right  to  omit  all  specific  notice 
of  the  poetry  of  Jeremiah.  He  is  not  only  plaintive, 
he  is  urgent  in  appeal,  and  powerful  and  searching 
iu  his  practicalness;  and  in  his  closing  prophecy 
(chap,  xlvii. — li.)  he  pours  out  lava-streams  of  invec- 
tive upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  idolatrous  nations. 
All  tears  are  now  wiped  from  his  face.  There  is  a 
fury  in  his  eye  which  makes  you  wonder  if  aught  else 
were  ever  there:  it  is  mildness,  maddened  into  a  holy 
and  a  fearful  frenzy.  In  a  noble  rage,  he  strips  off  the 
bushy  locks  of  Gaza,  dashes  down  the  proud  vessel 
of  Moab,  consumes  Ammon,  makes  Esau  bare,  breaks 
the  bow  of  Elam,  and  brandishes^  again  and  again  a 
threatening  sword  over  Babylon,  crying  out  at  each 
new  blow,  "A  sword  is  upon  the  Chaldeans :  a 
sword  is  upon  the  liars ;  a  sword  is  upon  her  mighty 
men ;  a  sword  is  upon  their  horses  ;  a  sword  is  upon 
her  treasures."  We  have  difficulty  in  recognising 
the  weeper  among  the  willows  in  this  homicidal 
energy,  all  of  whose  tears  have  been  turned  into 
devouring  fire.     But  here  is  the  moral : — 
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''  For  she  hath  Binned  against  Jehoyah. 

It  is  Jehovah's  vengeance  that  is  taken  upon  her : 

As  she  hath  done,  do  unto  her ! 

«  «  •  «  « 

Summon  the  archers  against  Babylon — 
All  who  draw  the  bow ; 
Xiot  them  encamp  against  her  round  about, 
That  there  may  oe  no  escape  for  her ; 
fiecompense  her  according  to  her  desert, 
According  to  all  that  she  hath  done  do  to  her : 
For  she  hath  acted  insolently  against  Jehovah, 

Against  the  Holy  One  of  IsiueL 

«  «  «  •  « 

For  it  is  the  land  of  graven  images. 

And  by  their  terrific  idols  they  have  shown  themselves  fools. 

Thererore  the  wild  beasts  of  me  desert  shall  dwell  with  the 

jackals. 

The  ostriches  also  shall  dwell  there ; 

And  it  shall  be  inhabited  no  more  for  ever, 

Neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  to  all  generations. 

*  •  *  *  * 

O  thou  that  art  dwelling  beside  great  waters, 

Abundant  in  treasures, 

Thine  end  is  come. 

The  measure  of  thy  rapine !" 

(9.)  As  a  sort  of  companion  picture  to  Isaiah's 
judgment  of  Babylon,  we  turn  to  Ezekiel's  judgment 
of  Sgypt.  Under  the  bold  images  of  a  lion  and  a 
crocodile  that  had  committed  awful  devastation 
among  the  nations,  but  which  had  been  taken  and 
slain,  the  prophet  strikingly  exhibits  the  prowess 
and  downfall  of  the  monarch  of  the  Nile  : — 

**  Thou  art  like  a  young  lion  of  the  nations,  and  as  a  sea-monster 

in  the  seas ; 
And  thou  didst  break  forth  in  thy  rivers,  and  puddle  the 

waters  with  thy  feet,  and  befoul  their  rivers. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah : —  a 

I  will  spread  my  net  over  thee  in  the  collection  of  many 

peoples; 
And  they  shall  draw  thee  up  in  my  net ; 
And  I  wHl  dash  thee  on  the  ground, 
And  cast  thee  headlong  in  the  open  field ; 
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And  will  make  all  the  fowls  of  heaven  to  settle  upon  thee, 

And  will  satiate  the  wild  hearts  of  the  whole  earth  with  thee. 
***** 

And  in  extinguishing  thee  I  will  cover  the  heavens,  and  make 
the  stars  thereof  dark ; 

I  will  cover  the  sun  with  a  cloud,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give 
her  light. 

All  the  shining  lights  of  the  heavens  I  will  clothe  with  black- 
ness on  thy  account, 

And  make  it  dark  over  thy  land, 

Saith  the  Lord  Jehovah." 

(Chap,  zxzii  2 — 8). 

And  so  on.  And,  af^er  having  thus  hnmbled  the 
pride  and  threatened  the  downfall  of  Egypt,  the 
prophetic  poet  presents  to  our  view  the  world  of 
spirits,  where  Pharaoh  and  the  mighty  heads  of  the 
nations  that  had  fallen  in  war  are  seen,  each  in  his 
gloomy  niche  ;  thus  augmenting  the  terror  which 
the  fate  of  Pharaoh  was  in  itself  calculated  to  in- 
spire : — 

**  By  whom  wast  thou  surpassed  in  heauty  ? 
Doscond,  and  lie  with  the  uncireumcised ! 
In  the  midst  of  the  slain  with  the  sword  they  shall  fall : 
Sho  is  dolivored  to  the  sword;  drag  her  along  and  all  her 

multitudes ! 
Tho  strongest  of  heroes  shall  speak  with  him  from  the  midst  of 

sheol,  with  those  who  helped  him  ; 
Thoy  shall  descend,  they  shall  lie  down,  the  undrcnmcised, 

slain  -with  the  sword.** 

(Chap.  Txxii.  19—21). 

How  cutting  and  bitter  is  the  ironical  interro- 
gation contained  in  the  first  line  ;  and  how  deep  the 
humiliation  threatened  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  !  He 
who  had  surpassed  all  others  in  beauty  is  to  be 
thrust  dfewu  into  that  dreary  region,  where,  sur- 
roundtnl  by  the  uncireumcised  whom  he  had  once 
made  his  ovmij>4mions,  he  would  be  addressed,  not  in 
the  language  of  adulation,  but  of  reproach  and  taunt! 
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There  are  Assyria,  and  Elam,  and  Meshcch,  and 
Tubal  (the  northern  Asiatic  nations),  and  Edom, 
and  Zidon,  each  occupying  his  appropriate  niche, 
and  surrounded  by  the  slain  of  his  people,  and  with 
their  swords  under  their  heads,  but  their  iniquities 
on  their  bones,  though  the  terror  of  heroes  while  in 
the  land  of  the  living.  And  in  the  midst  of  these 
once  mighty,  but  now  broken  and  slain  ones,  there 
is  placed  a  bier  for  Egypt,  with  all  her  multitude : — 

*'  Thou  also  shalt  be  broken  in  the  midst  of  the  uncircumcised, 

And  thou  shalt  lie  with  the  slain  by  the  sword. 

«  *  •  »  * 

Surely  I  set  my  terror  in  the  land  of  the  living, 

And  he  shall  be  laid  in  the  midst  of  the  uncircumcised, 

"With  the  slain  by  the  sword, 

Pharaoh  and  all  his  multitude, 

Baith  the  Lord  Jehovah." 

(Ver.  28,  et  seq.). 

We  can  hardly  conceive  of  anything  more  sub- 
limely terrific  than  this  prophetic  painting.  The 
language  is  picturesque,  and  the  imagery  is  of  the 
wildest  description.  Allegory,  symbol,  and  vision 
are  made  use  of  in  the  most  effective  and  exquisite 
manner,  and  so  as  to  produce  a  deep  and  salutary 
effect. 

(10.)  Looking  at  the  poetical  compositions  of  the 
Old  Testament  only  as  literary  productions,  we  must 
pronounce  the  writers  of  them  to  have  been  the 
most  consummate  masters  of  their  art.  They  de- 
scribe things  as  they  are — naturally,  simply,  and 
life-like,  when  to  the  purpose;  they  depict  manners 
as  they  rise  and  float.  And,  then,  how  do  they 
depict  the  Almighty  One  ?  We  may  not  say  ade- 
quately, but  they  do  so  in  all  the  strength  and  sub- 
limity of  poetic  imagery.  He  creates  and  pervades 
all  things,  and  reads  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  afar 
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off — ^*  all  things  are  naked  ^nd  opened  nnto  the  eyn 
of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do": — 

"  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit? 
Or  whither  flee  from  thy  presence  P 
If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there : 
If  I  make  my  hed  in  the  grave,  thou  art  there : 
If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttennoet 

parts  of  the  sea ; 
Even  there  shall  ihj  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall 

hold  me. 
If  I  say,  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me ; 
Even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me : 
Tea,  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  thee ; 
But  the  night  shineth  as  the  day ; 

The  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee  ! 

«  •  •  «  « 

My  substance  was  not  hidden  from  thee, 

"WTien  I  was  made  in  secret — 

"When  I  was  curiously  wrought,  beneath  the  earth. 

Thine  eyes  beheld  my  yet  unformed  substance ; 

And  in  thy  book  were  all  my  members  written. 

Ere  yet  there  was  one  of  them." 

(Ps.  cxxxix.) 

In  no  other  compositions,  ancient  or  modem,  is 
there  so  much  of  the  true  sublime,  and  of  magni- 
ficent simplicity.  Schlegel  claims  for  the  Greeks 
the  invention  of  the  poetry  of  joy,  but  we  may  assert 
a  previous  claim  for  the  Hebrews.  What  outpour- 
ings of  joy,  what  exultation  of  feeling  can  equal, 
much  less  excel,  those  depicted  by  David,  Solomon, 
and  Isaiah  ?  They  are  not  satisfied  with  king,  and 
priests,  and  people  raising  their  voices, — 

"  While  surges  of  harmonious  sound, 
From  cymbal,  trump,  and  dulcimer, 
In  solemn  undulations  roUed 
Around  the  pillar' d  courts,  at  even — 
High  chants,  in  which  the  minstrel-king  foretold 
The  peaceful  glories  of  a  sinless  reign ; 
Or  in  the  stately  cadence  given 
To  waft  Isaiah's  deep  and  passioned  strain  " — 
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hey  animate  all  nature,  and  make  the  very  earth 
md  sea  rejoice, — 

**  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  let  the  earth  he  glad ; 
Let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof; 
Let  the  fields  he  joyful,  and  all  that  is  therein ; 
Then  shall  all  the  trees  of  the  wood  rejoice." 

(Ps.  cxri.) 

*'  Make  a  joyfnl  noise  unto  the  Lord,  all  the  earth ; 
Make  a  loud  noise,  and  rejoice,  and  sing  praise. 
Sing  unto  the  Lord  with  tiie  harp — 
Wiui  the  harp,  and  the  voice  of  a  psalm. 
With  trumpets,  and  sound  of  comet, 
Make  a  joyful  noise  hefore  the  Lord,  the  King  ! 
IiOt  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof; 
The  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein. 
Let  the  floods  clap  their  hands ; 
Let  the  hills  be  joyful  for  ever 
Before  the  Lord,  for  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth : 
With  righteousness  shall  he  I'udge  the  world, 
And  the  people  with  equity. 

(Ps.  xcvui.) 

**  Surely,  with  joy  shall  ye  go  forth, 
And  with  peace  shall  ye  be  led  onward ; 
The  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  burst  forth  before  you  into 

aong; 
And  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands." 

(Isa.  Iv.  12.) 

(11.)  Thus  it  is  that,  soaring  upon  the  wings  of 
ivine  poetry,  psalmists  and  prophets  swell  the  ani- 
mated and  joyous  strain  of  thanksgiving,  including, 
Q  the  general  chorus,  not  only  all  intelligent  beings 
n  earth  and  heaven,  but  beasts  and  cattle,  creeping 
ihings  and  flying  fowl;  and,  beyond  these,  the  stars 
)f  light  and  the  stormy  wind,  fire  and  hail,  snow 
md  vapour,  mountains  and  rivers,  fruitful  trees  and 
ill  cedars. 

In  general,  as  Blair  observes,  the  style  of  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  beyond  the 
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style  of  all  other  poetical  works,  fervid,  bold,  and 
animated.      '*It   is   extremely   different   from  that 
regular  correct  expression  to  which  our  ears  are 
accustomed  in  modern  poetry.     It  is  the  burst  of 
inspiration.     The  scenes  are  not  coolly  described, 
but  are  represented  as  if  passing  before   our  eyes. 
Every  object  and  every  person  is   addressed  and 
spoken  to,  as  if  present.     The  transition  is  often 
abrupt;  the  connection  often  obscure;  the  persons 
are  often   changed;    figures    crowded,  and   heaped 
upon  one  another.     Bold  sublimity,  not  correct  ele- 
gance, is  its  character.     We  see  the  spirit  of  the 
writer  raised  beyond  himself,  and  labouring  to  find 
vent  for  ideas  too  mighty  for  his  utterance."  ♦ 

In^  treating  on  the  tropical  and  figurative  language 
of  the  Bible  in  a  former  Part,  we  have,  af^er  Bishop 
Lowth,  pointed  out  the  principal  sources  whence  the 
inspired  writers  drew  their  imagery;  and  an  atten- 
tion to  this,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
objects  in  which  these  sources  are  found,  will  ma- 
terially assist  us  in  perceiving  the  beauties  and 
understanding  the  meaning  of  passages,  that  would 
otherwise  lose  much  of  their  force  and  point.  The 
geographical  features  and  natural  productions  of  the 
region  in  which  the  sacred  writers  lived;  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  seasons  and  the  peculiarities  of 
temperament — of  heat  and  cold,  of  drought  and 
rain,  of  light  and  darkness,  and  ,of  other  natural 
phenomena,  with  which  they  were  familiar,  furnished 
them  with  imagery  of  a  very  beautiful  and  diver- 
sified description,  as  did  also  their  religious  rites 
and  social  customs;  and  if  we  are  ignorant  of 
these  things,  or  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
them,    we   shall   be   little   prepared    to    soar   with 
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them  into  the  regions  of  imagination,  and  draw 
thence  and  reproduce  those  vivid  appeals  to  the 
fancy  and  the  heart  which  would  otherwise  ravish 
us  with  delight.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  see 
something  further  on  this  subject  is  referred  to  pages 
193—216,  ante. 

U.  Upon  the  structure  of  the  poetic  or  metrical 
compositions  of  the  Hebrews — the  metre,  or  rhythm, 
or  whatever  it  was  that  constituted  Hebrew  verse — 
little  can  be  said  here.  Attempts  to  define  the  laws 
of  Hebrew  poetry  have  been  made  by  men  of 
learning  and  repute  for  two  thousand  years,  Bishop 
liowth  being  not  the  least  and  deservedly  celebrated 
of  them;  but  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  said^  that  the 
subject  is  almost  as  obscure  as  ever.  Whether  the 
Hebrew  poetry  possesses  metrical  feet  and  versifica- 
tion, in  the  usual  and  proper  sense  of  those  terms, 
that  is,  after  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
metres — whether  it  possesses  syllabic  metre  and  a 
free  versification,  which,  if  we  could  recover  the 
original  pronunciation  of  the  language,  would  invest 
it  with  the  charm  of  music — or  whether  it  is  free 
from  the  trammels  of  these,  aiming  not  so  much  to 
tickle  the  ear  as  to  express  distinctness  and  force  of 
thought,  are  points  we  are  not  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine. They  are  more  curious  than  useful;  and 
they  are  points,  moreover,  upon  which  many  pro- 
found scholars,  Jewish  and  Christian,  are  at  variance. 
That  some  of  tHfc  Hebrew  poetiy  possessed  rhythm, 
of  some  sort,  can  scarcely  be  doubted;  but  rhythm 
may  be  more  or  less  complete,  rising  from  rhythmical 
or  measured  prose  to  finished  and  mellifluous  verse. 
It  may  regulate  the  whole  of  a  sentence,  modulating 
each  particular  syllable  of  which  it  is  composed,  or 
it  may  consist  in  a  certain  disposition  of  tliQ  m^vvvb^x^ 
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of  the  sentence,  by  which  they  are  made  lo  li»l«ii«     i 
and  answer  each  other.     This  is  the  beat  ir^Gtil 
description  of  rhythm,  and  there  are  not  wsntii 
reasons  which  lead  to  the  conclueion  that  itWMlh 
chiefly  used  by  the  Hebrews. 

One  thing  must  stritie  every  student  who  locJ 
into  tlie  Hebrew  poetry,  namely,  that  the  idea  al»f»yr 
lords  it  over  the  form,  so  that  the  Utter  is,  thiougV 
out,  more  simple  and  unconstrainedly  cflnfonned  ft 
the  idea  than  in  newer  and  more  cultivated  tongu* 
The  Hebrew  contents  itself  with  only  such  a 
siliou  of  poetical  form  as  is  required  by  the  chsraclff 
of  the  poetry  or  the  object  of  the  poet.  Hence,! 
poems  chiefly  designed  for  liturgical  purposes,  (!*■ 
poetical  form  is  more  carefully  preserved  tbm,  fti 
iaetance,  in  the  compositions  of  the  prophets;  whiel 
consequently,  aa  respects  rhythm,  stand,  in  so ' 
sort,  between  poetry  and  prose.  Their  style  is  m 
rhetorical  than  poetical,  if  we  confine  our  exsnlill^ 
tion  to  the  form  or  structure  of  their  compo^itioll^ 
that  is.  So  also  in  the  poetical  parts  of  tbo  PenU* 
teuch,  where  the  Hebrew  language  is  written  wilh 
great  purity,  we  find  not  only  a  wonderful  elevstiw 
and  force  of  expreasioo,  but  also  a  want  of  mu* 
ficiality  in  point  of  form.  All  is  maile  to  dcptnw 
upou  the  boldness  of  the  expression,  which  coneO* 
tuted  the  essential  element  of  the  kind  of  poetrj  w* 
now  speak  of. 

In  the  Book  of  Psalms  wo  find  tho  evidences  d 
a  more  artificial  style.  This  collection  has,  wili : 
much  propriety,  been  denominated  "  the  Hebre* 
Anthology  " — 

"A  mine  wlipro  many  a  Kiing  gem  Uee  caskelai" 

It    comprises    every  yaTiety   of  composition — sciS' 
idf},  elegy,  ode,  paBtotaU  some  oS  iiiam  «iji'a>i««i 
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oihers  mournfiil;    some   didactic,  others  reflective; 
some   historical,  others  prophetic.     Many  of  them 
are  songs,  odes,  or  hymns,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
ihej  have  more  or  less  of  a  lyrical  form  and  cha- 
racter.    Some  of  the  choral  odes  are  of  a  very  high 
character,  as  Psalm  xxiv.,  which  comprises  parts  for 
soloist,  chorus,  and   semi-chorus,  accompanied,    no 
doubt,    by    musical    instruments,    all    occasionally 
swelling  out,  in  all  conceivable  grandeur,  the  as- 
suring and  glorious  response — 

**  Jehoyah,  God  of  hosts, 
He  is  the  £iiig  of  glory/' 

And  again,  in  Psalm  xxxiii.— 

**  Sing  aloud  of  Jehoyah,  ye  righteous : 
Praise  is  becoming  in  the  upright ; 
Praise  Jehoyah  with  the  harp, 
With  ten-stringed  lute  hymn  ye  unto  him. 
Sing  unto  him  a  new  song ; 
Strike  the  harp  sweetly,  with  shouts  of  triumph/' 

Compositions   of  this   description,  at  all  events, 
I'equired  metre  of  some  sort,  and  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  was  not  wholly  confined  to  lyrics. 
It  is  not  conceivable  that  a  people,  amongst  whom 
literature  and  music  were  liberally  cultivated,  would 
be  indifferent  to  the  charm  and  force  which  rhythm 
imparts  to  poetical  composition.     That  natural  and 
nniversal  love  of  melody,  which  all  acknowledge  to 
exist,  induces  men,  as  their  minds  and  ears  are  cul- 
tivated, to  resort  to  the  rhythmical  art,  especially  in 
the  higher  orders  of  discourse  and  composition.     It 
reduces  the  various  and  resisting  elements  of  lan- 
guage to  imity  and  harmony,  by  different  modifica- 
tions of  its  movements;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  different 
accentuation,  quantity,  infiection,  union,  and  separa- 
tion of  its  words,  and  of  the  different  divisions  or 
members  of  the  periods  of  which  it  conaiata.    T\v^^^ 
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modificationfl  nre  effected  b^  the  i 
object  of  which  is  to  raise  that  yr\ 
lawiesfi  to  the  sphere  of  ait  an 
eylUbic  measure  and  the  diviaio 
strophes.  How  far  the  rules  oi 
served  by  the  Hebrew  poets  is,  m 
beyond  our  power  to  deteraiine; 
pronuDciation  of  Hebrew  is  lost, 
determined.  "  A  man  born  deaf 
pretend  to  acquire  an  idea  of  sc 
LuwLh,  "as  the  critic  of  these  da 
true. modulation  of  Greek  by  acce 
by  metre."  • 

But  imperfect  as  is  our  knowlt 
ter  of  the  Hebrew  rhythm  or  me 
things  pertaining  to  the  form  of  tl 
Bitions  ftill  extiiut  in  the  Bible,  • 
ally  observed  in  a  preceding  page, 
to  be  seen.  Amongst  the  Hebrew? 
cultivated  peoples,   there  was  a 


sury  concomitants  and  evidences  o: 
art  of  composition — in  literature- 
and  the  science  and  tirt  of  music 
as  the  time  of  Jacob,  we  have  c 
istence  of  musical  compositions; 
thou  flee  away  secretly?"  asks  1 
live  son-in-law — "  Wherefore  did 
secretly,  and  steal  away  from  me; 
me,  that  I  might  have  sent  thee  aw 
with  songs,  with  tahret,  and  with  h 
27.)  Musical  insti-umenta,  indeet 
a  very  early  period  of  the  work 
TOad  in  Gen.  iy.  21,  tWi  JwW,  i 
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was  only  the  fifth  from  Cain,  "  was  the  father 
1  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ;"  and 
)ly  enough,  we  have  in  immediate  connection 
this  mention  of  musical  instruments,  the  earliest 
men  of  metrical  composition  :— 

Ldah  and  Zilla,  hear  my  voice ; 

learken  to  my  words,  ye  wives  of  Lamech : 

f  I  slay  an  honourable  man  to  my  own  wounding, 

Lnd  a  young  man  to  my  own  injury, 

though  seven-fold  vengeance  shall  be  taken  on  Gain, 

Tet  on  Lamech  seventy-and-seven  fold." 

s  Canon  Townsend  observes,  music  was  in- 
ed,  or  discovered,  or  systematised,  by  that  part 
le  family  of  Lamech  which  dwelt  in  tents,  or 
L  in  the  country;  and,  if  ancient  theories  are 
b,  they  obsiBrved  and  imitated  the  songs  of  birds, 
the  sweet  sounds  of  the  gentle  breathings  of  the 
Is  among  the  reeds  of  the  rivers,  or  the  trees  of 
ield.     Metre  seems  to  have  been  invented  by 

part  of  the  family  of  Lamech  which  worked  in 
3  and  iron  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Sarchi's 
ry  may  be  right,  which  imputes  the  arrange- 
t  of  words  in  measures,  subject  to  the  laws  of 
nee  and  number,  to  the  regular  falling  of  the 
rs  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil.* 
Te  have  referred  to  the  time  of  Jacob  and  Laban 
;he  proof  of  music  and  song  being  then  in  use, 

a  passage  in    Job,  which  has  reference  to  a 

Dd  eai'lier  than  the  era  of  Abraham,  may  justify 

1  believing  that  they  were  then  in  familiar  use, 

low  otherwise  should  there  be  such  a  passage 

le  Lord's  answer  to  Job: — 

VThere  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ? 
When  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
^d  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ?" 

(Job  zzxviii.  4.) 

*  Sarchi,  Heb.  Poet. 
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An  earlier  passage  in  the  same  book,  howenr, 
supersedes  assumption,  by  proof,  for  Job,  in  lus 
second  reply  to  Zophar,  referring  to  the  prosperitj 
of  the  wicked,  which  was  a  problem  neither  he  nor 
his  adversaries  could  solve,  says,  "  They  sent  forA 
their  little  ones  like  a  flock,  and  their  children  danee. 
They  take  the  timbrel  and  harp,  and  rejoice  at  the 
sound  of  the  organ  "  (chap.  xxi.  11,  12). 

As  we  advance  in  the  history,  the  proofs  of  literaiy 
culture  and  of  poetical  composition,  as  well  as  of  tibe 
cultivation  of  the  kindred  art  of  music,  become  more 
numerous  and  decided.  The  triumphal  Song  <^ 
Moses,  Miriam,  and  the  children  of  Israel,  after  tiie 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  destruction  of  Pluk 
raoh  and  his  hosts  (Exodus  zv.);  the  Song  <^ 
Deborah  and  Barak,  after  the  death  of  Sisen 
(Judges  y.) ;  and  the  extracts  from  *^  the  Book  d 
the  Wars  of  the  Lord "  (Numbers  xxi.),  all  show 
not  only  that  poetical  composition  was  cultivated, 
but  that  the  art  of  music,  as  in  chorus  and  part  sing- 
ing, was  practised. 

But  these  times  were  too  warlike  and  unsettled 
to  be  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  literature; 
while  that  immediately  succeeding  had  too  little  of 
a  theocratic  character  for  literary  efforts  of  the 
highest  description  to  flourish.  It  was  during  this 
epoch,  that  the  poetic  period,  which  soon  after 
followed,  and  which  reached  its  highest  point  of 
excellence  in  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon,  was 
preparing. 

There  were  many  circumstances  in  this  latter 
period  which  conspired  to  give  an  impulse  to  litenk 
ture,  beyond  anything  afterwards  known.  The  age 
of  heroes  and  of  heroic  deeds  had  passed  away;  a 
milder  state  of  tUmga  Vi«A  «.\ie<ieeded^  and  such  as 
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ras  favourable  for  the  appearance  of  an  era  of  song. 
This,  however,  would  never  h^ve  taken  the  direc- 
ion  it  did  —  the  poetry  would  have  been  merely 
ecalar,  and  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ervice  of  the  theocracy,  had  not  a  newly-awakened 
ife  arisen  in  the  midst  of  it.  Of  this  life,  and  of  the 
eeply  religious  character  of  this  period,  the  fulness 
nd  the  wealth  of  its  poetry,  that  which  has  been 
►reserved  and  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Bible,  affords 
niple  evidence.  The  chief  care  of  David  and  Solo- 
ion  was  the  worship  of  God  ;  even  among  the 
triests  there  were  singers;  and  there  were  families 
►f  vocalists.  The  schools  of  the  prophets,  formed 
»y  Samuel  during  this  period,  were  also,  at  least  in 
>art,  of  service  to  poetry,  for  with  song  and  in- 
trumental  music  they  recited  their  sacred  hymns 
1  Samuel  x.  6;  xix.  19,  20). 

We  may,  accordingly,  note  a  marked  progress  of 
>0€try  during  this,  its  golden  age.  The  cotnposi- 
ions  belonging  to  the  time  of  David  are  noble,  but 
generally  simple.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
E^alms  belonging  to  this  period  are  written  in  an 
jasy  and  flowing  style.  The  simple  object,  the  un- 
irtificial  outpourings  of  the  heart  to  God,  in  prayer, 
>rought  with  it  that  more  facile  lyric  strain  which 
l>elongs  to  the  language  of  the  j?salms;  but  espe- 
cially the  liturgic  intention  of  them  had  this  effect, 
for  it  was  needful,  on  this  account,  to  take  great 
care  in  respect  of  the  expression,  lest  they  should  fail 
3f  being  a  common  good  to  the  multitude.  They 
are  seldom  elevated  into  the  boldness  or  noble 
temerity  which  astonishes  us  in  other  poetic  parts 
3f  the  Bible — as  in  Job,  Deuteronomy,  and  the 
Prophets.  David  and  the  writers  of  the  greater 
part  of  the£ie  beautiful  compositiona   axe  ^^\>\^^<^^ 
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when  all  their  words  are  noble^  when  thej  are  em- 
phatic enough  and  suited  to  their  sentiments.  Their 
language  is  not  without  its  omature,  but  artificial 
skill  is  less  noticeable  than  force  and  directness  d 
utterance.  Sometimes  the  poet's  harp  was  swept 
with  a  bolder  hand,  in  honour  of  the  mighty  deli- 
verer; and  the  effect  given  to  such  compositions  by 
the  choral  appointments  of  the  Temple,  must  have 
been  considerable.  Psalms  xxiv.,xcvi.  exlvii.,  cxlviii., 
cxlix.,  and  many  others,  were,  no  doubt  of  this  de- 
scription, and  were  adapted  for  that  alternate  or 
responsive  and  choral  style  with  which  HandeFs 
Messiah  and  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah  have  familiarised  us.  Bishop  Lo¥^  has 
beautifully  illustrated  the  first  mentioned  of  these 
compositions — a  choral  ode,  composed,  as  is  reason- 
ably believed,  on  the  great  and  glorious  occasion  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  being  brought  back  to  Mount 
Zion.  The  whole  people  are  supposed  to  be  attend- 
ing the  procession,  which  is  led  by  the  Levites  and 
singers,  and  which,  as  it  ascends  the  sacred  mount, 
then  approaches,  and  at  last  enters  the  doors  of 
the  Tabernacle,  divides  itself  into  chorus  and  semi- 
chorus,  which  respond  to  each  other  ;  and  then  the 
full  chorus  of  voices  and  instruments  swell  out,  in 
all  conceivable  grandeur,  the  assuring  and  glorious 
response — 

Jehovah  God  of  Hosts — 
He  is  the  King  of  glory ! 

Mr.  Boys'  arrangement  of  Psalm  cxlviii.  may  sug- 
gest some  idea  of  the  form  into  which  these  compo- 
sitions were  thrown,  and  of  the  success  with  which 
the  art  of  poetry  was  cultivated,— 
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Chorus,    Pniae  Jah  {or.  Hallelujah.) 

a    I    Air.    Praise  Jehovah  from  the  heavens, 
Praise  Him  in  the  heights. 

b  I  Uedtative,    Praise  Him,  all  His  angels ; 

Praise  Him,  all  His  hosts ; 
Praise  Him,  sun  and  moon ; 
Praise  Him,  all  stars  of  light ; 

{heaven  of  heavens, 
and  waters  above  the 
heavens, 
c    I    JDitet,         Let  them  praise  the  name  of  Jehovah. 

iHe   commanded,  and    they    were 
created ; 
He  hath  established  them  to  the 
ages  of  the  ages ; 
He  hath  given  them  a  decree  which 
shall  not  be  transgressed. 

I    Air,    Praise  Jehovah  from  the  earth, 

b    I    Recitative,    Dragons  and  all  deeps  \ 

Fire  and  hail,  f  fulfilling  his 

Snow  and  vapour,        I     word. 
Stormy  wind,  / 

Mountains  and  all  lulls. 
Fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars ; 
Beasts  and  all  cattle, 
Keptiles  and  winged  birds 
Kings  of  the  earth  and  all  nations. 
Princes  and  all  judges  of  the  earth. 
Both  young  men  and  virgins. 
Old  men  and  children  ; 
I    Duet,    Let  them  praise  the  name  of  Jehovah. 
His  name  only  is  exalted. 
His  glory  is  above  the  earth  and 
'     I  heavens; 

d  I  Trio.  For  (  .a  horn  for  his  people, 

I  and  he  hath  1      .  (for  all  his 

I      raised  up  j  a  praise  •<     saints, 
\  (  Cforthesons 

of  Israel, 
a  people 
near  to 
Him. 
I    Chorus.    Praise  Jah  (or.  Hallelujah.) 

Elere^  as  will  he  seen,  the  latter  avr,  T^^\\»Xlvq^^ 
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etc.,  is  the  same  as  the  former,  or  as  neariy  so  as  the 
different  words  would  admit.  The  various  forms  of 
musical  composition  coinciding  in  this  manner  with 
the  corresponding  members  of  the  inspired  word, 
would,  apparently,  produce  the  most  delightful  and 
edifying  effect,  giving  increased  expression  to  the 
language,  and  thus  better  enabling  the  worshippers 
to  ''  sing  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  understandbg 
also.'^ 

Under  Solomon,  poetry  received  a  new  culture, 
which  called  forth  new  kinds  of  it,  corresponding  to 
the  natural  relations  of  the  two  rulers,  the  former 
of  whom  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  inner  essence, 
the  latter  to  the  outward  form  and  significance  of  the 
theocracy.  Solomon's  far-famed  wisdom  appears  to 
us  chiefly  in  his  poetical  performances,  for  we  have 
lost  those  voluminous  works  of  his  which  are  referred 
to  (1  Kings  iv.  29 — 34)  as  among  the  proofs  of  his 
great  wisdom  and  understanding,  and  largeness  of 
heart.  His  songs,  as  we  learn  from  the  same 
sacred  record,  were  a  thousand  and  Rye;  and  to 
him  especially  is  ascribed  (1  Chronicles  v.  12)  the 
composition  of  maschals  and  larger  poems — ^thst 
is,  continuous  poetical  compositions,  as  distinguished 
from  the  mismory  a  song  to  be  accompanied  by 
instruments,  and  the  meskel,  as  a  dictum  breve,  or 
brief  ode.  This  indicates  the  progress  of  the  poetic 
art;  for  there  is  not  only  the  cessation  of  the 
ancient,  original,  and  close  conjunction  of  the  singer 
and  poet,  but  also  the  cultivation  of  a  new  kind  of 
poetry. 

The  sad  state  of  things  that  succeeded  the  reign 

of  Solomon,  in  consequence  of  the  final    revolt  of 

the  tribes  from  the  royal  house  of  David,  and  the 

jfl  Vernal  corruption  o£  re\\c\ou«Lii^^oxil;i\^.  produced 
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L  the  national  literature  an  effect  in  the  highest 
»gree  injurious.  In  the  historical  compositions  of 
e  prophets,  however,  we  have,  as  we  have  seen, 
any  and  magnificent  specimens  of  poetry. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  although  we  are 
jarly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  rhythm  or  harmony  of 
le  Hebrew  poetry,  we  can  see  something  of  the 
rm  of  these  poetical  compositions.  We  find  songs, 
les,  hymns,  idyls,  pastorals,  elegies,  and  thanksgiv- 
gs,  songs  of  war  and  triumph,  and  songs  of  adora- 
3n  and  praise;  poems  descriptive  and  poems  didactic, 
>enis  terribly  sublime,  and  poems  felicitously  ani- 
ated  and  charming. 

There  is  one  class  of  poetical  composition  in. the 
Id  Testament,  that  we  should  not  omit  specifically 
>  notice.  We  mean  the  alphabetical  poems.  The  five 
egies,  which  we  call  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
id  which  have  been  pronounced  by  competent  critics 
»  be  the  most  perfect  elegiac  compositions  in  the 
orld,  are,  if  regarded  in  a  merely  artistic  point  of 
lew,  remarkable.  Each  of  them  is  divided  into 
venty-two  stanzas  or  verses.  The  first  three  con- 
st of  triplets,  each  triplet  beginning  with  a  letter  of 
le  Hebrew  alphabet,  the  twenty-two  letters  com- 
lencing  the  stanzas  in  the  regular  order  of  the 
[phabet.  The  fourth  elegy  consists  of  couplets, 
le  letters  of  the  alphabet  being  employed  in  their 
3gular  order  at  the  beginning  of  the  several  couplets, 
'he  fifth  elegy  is  formed  like  the  first  three,  of 
•iplets,  each  beginning  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
ad  twenty-two  in  number;  but  the  letters  here  are 
ot  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  This  divine 
lechanism  was,  no  doubt,  intended  for  a  purpose, 
'he  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  psalms,  of 
hich  seven  are  of  this  alphabetical  fotm,  sMSiovy^ 
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they  are  not  all  perfectly  so.     Bishop  Lowth,  wbo 
has  investigated  this  subject  in  his  preliminary  dis- 
sertation to   Isaiah,   concludes,   reasonably   enough, 
that  the   poems    perfectly    alphabetical   consist  of 
verses,   properly   so  called;    of  verses  regulated  by 
some  observation  of  harmony  or  cadence;  of  measure, 
numbers,  or  rhythm.     It  is  not  probable,  as  he  ob- 
serves, that  a  portion  of  mere  prose,  in  which  num- 
bers and  harmony  are  totally  disregarded,  should  be 
laid  out  according  to  a  scale  of  division  which  carries 
with  it  such  evident  marks  of  study  and  laltour,  of 
art  in  the  contrivance  and  exactness  in  the  execution. 
And  the  same  must  be  conceded  in  regard  to  tbe 
other  poems,  which  are  divided  into   stanzas  by  the 
initial  letters,  which  stanzas  are   subdivided  by  the 
pauses  of  the  sentence  into  lines  easily  distinguished 
one   from  another,   commonly  the  same  number  of 
lines  to  a  stanza  in  the  same  poem.     They  must 
consist  of  verses,  as  also  the  rest  of  them.     But  this 
being  conceded  of  the  alphabetical  poems,  the  bishop 
argues  thence  that  the  rest  of  the  poems  of  the 
Hebrews,  bearing    evidently  the  same    marks  and 
characteristics  of  composition  with   these  in  other 
respects,   and  falling  into  regular  lines,  often  into 
regular  stanzas,  according  to  the  pauses  of  the  sen- 
tences, which  stanzas  and  lines  have  a  certain  parity 
or  proportion  to  one  another — that  these  also  consist 
of  verses  of  verse,  distinguished  from  prose  not  only 
by  the  style,  the  figures,  and  the  diction;  by  a  loftiness 
of  thought,  and  richness  of  imagery;  but  by  being 
divided  into  lines,  sometimes  into  systems  of  lines, 
which  lines,  having  an  apparent  equality,  similitude, 
or  proportion,  one  to  another,  were   in   some  Fort 
measured  by  the   ear,    and  regulated  according  U) 
Borne  general  laws  of  metift,  xYi^lVim^  karmony,  or 
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ice.  But  whatever  constituted  this  Hebrew 
,  it  certainly  did  not  consist  in  rhyme,  or 
ir  and  corresponding  sounds  at  the  ends  of  the 
s,  for  as  the  ends  of  the  verses  in  these  poems 
nfallibly  marked,  and  it  plainly  appears  that 
nal  syllable  of  the  correspondent  verses,  whether 
stichs  or  triplets,  are  not  similar  in  sound  to 
.nother,  it  is  manifest  that  rhymes,  or  similar 
igs,  are  not  an  essential  part  of  Hebrew  verse. 
that  is  all  we  know;  and  the  true  pronunciation 
le  Hebrew  language  being  irretrievably  lost,  all 
ir  to  ascertain  further  seems  likely  to  be  thrown 

I.  It  may  be  hoped  that  these  brief  and  neces- 
f  imperfect  notices  of  the  beauties  of  the  Bible 
tend  to  aid  the  young  student  in  his  search  after 
)  beauties.  As  has  been  already  observed,  God 
nothing  in  vain — nothing  without  some  great 
ose.  Something  worthy  of  His  wisdom  and 
ficence  is  purposed  in  all  His  ways;  and  if  the 
B  contains  a  revelation  of  Divine  truth — as  it 
redly  does — and  that  truth  is  in  many  places 
)died  in  beautiful  figures  and  clothed  with  beau- 
imagery,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  intended  that  it 
Id  be  seen  and  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  all 
whose  hands  it  happily  comes.  The  spirit  of 
ration  so  fired  the  imagination,  and  rapt  the 
Qgs,  and  elevated  the  language  of  the  Psalmist, 
1  contemplating  the  manifestations  of  God's 
[potence  seen  in  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from 
pt,  that  he  exclaims  : — 

"  The  sea  beheld,  and  fled ; 
Jordan  turned  back ! 
The  mountains  leaped  as  rams ; 
The  hills  aa  young  sheep  I 
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What  aileth  thee,  0  sea !  that  thou  fleest  ? 
0  Jordan,  that  thou  tumest  back  ? 
Ye  mountains,  that  ye  leap  as  rams  ? 
Ye  hills,  as  young  sheep  P 

Tremble,  0  earth !  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord,— 
At  the  presence  of  the  God  of  Jacob  ! 
Who  changeth  the  rock  into  a  pool  of  waters — 
The  flinty  rock  into  a  fountain  of  waters !  ** 

(Ps.  CXIT.) 

And  so,  in  like  manner.  Job,  moved  by  the  imper- 
fect and  unworthy  notions  his  accusers  had  formed 
of  God's  wisdom,  omniscience,  and  omnipotence, 
exclaimed: — 

"  Hell  is  naked  before  him,  and  destruction  hath  no  coyeiing. 
He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place, 
And  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing. 
He  bindeth  up  the  waters  in  his  thick  clouds ; 
And  the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them. 
He  holdeth  back  the  face  of  his  throne. 
Spreading  his  cloud  upon  it ! 
He  hath  compassed  the  waters  with  bounds. 
Until  the  day  and  night  come  to  an  end. 
The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble,  and  are  astonished  at  his  w* 

proof. 
He  divideth  the  sea  with  his  power, 
And  by  his  understanding  he  smiteth  through  the  proud. 
By  his  spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens ; 
His  hand  hath  formed  the  crooked  serpent. 
Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways,  but  how  little  a  portion  tf 

heard  of  him  ? 
The  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  imderstand  ?  ** 

(Job  xxvi.) 

Instead  of  uttering  these  inspirations  of  truth 
in  plain,  literal,  and  unadorned  language,  both  the 
psalmist  and  the  patriarch  present  them  to  us 
in  a  form  which  appeals  alike  to  the  feelings  and 
the  imagination;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  intended 
by  the  Divine  Spirit  that  we  should  thence  catch 
something  of  the  uttexvix'a  £etNO\«  «aid  mc^i^iratioD) 
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aloft  into  the  heaven  of  heavens  with 
b  all  events,  we  cannot  dwell  on  sach 
ivithout  being  greatly  affected  by  them — 
eeling  all  those  emotions  that  are  to  be 
.nd  aroused  by  visions  of  beauty  stirred 
,  and  having  our  souls  enwrapped  in  the 
ktion  of  such  high  and  heavenly  beauties, 
vorks   of    nature,    as   we   call   them,    the 

Father  has  thrown  the  robe  of  beauty 
I  naked  forms,  painting  the  flower,  shaping 
D  graceful  figure,  roofing  morn's  freshening 
1  gold  and  rosy  hues,  and  flushing  eve  into 
Paradise,  in  all  which  is  a  beneficent  pur- 
s-ward; for  appealing  to  the  soul  they  fan 

of  Taste's  rich  fire,  and  raise  feelings  of 
ind  delight — 

Che  heart  responds  to  each,  fair  form  around, 
Dwells  on  a  hue,  and  lingers  on  a  sound." 

ss  in  the  revelations  of  His  grace — as  we, 
utset,  suggested.  Profound  and  sublime 
J  presented  to  us,  not  in  stern  and  solemn 
erwhelming  the  mind  with  a  feeling  of 
lot  of  despair,  but  in  forms  of  the  most 
and  inspiring  beauty,  drawing  the  soul 
t,  as  with  the  Divine  power  by  which  it  is 
ied,  and  of  which  it  is  designed  to  make 
ers. 
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PART  II. 

OP    PARALLELISM. 

There  is  a  striking  feature  presenting  itself  in  the 
Biblical  text,  and  presenting  itself  in  so  marked  t 
manner,  in  many  parts,  that  it  cannot  escape  the 
notice  of  even  the  least  observant  reader.  In  t 
variety  of  sentences,  indeed,  even  such  a  reader 
will  be  struck  with  a  certain  form  or  structore 
pertaining  to  it,  challenging  attention,  and  appealing 
very  strongly  to  that  faculty  that  is  ever  gratified  bj 
a  perception  of  concord  or  harmony.  He  will,  per- 
force, be  arrested  by  it,  and  be  compelled  to  dwell  on 
it,  and  recur  to  it;  not  perceiving,  perhaps,  the  real 
cause  of  the  impression,  but  experiencing  it,  never- 
theless. 

It  can  hardly  be  called  a  peculiarity  of  the  Bible, 
for  we  meet  with  it  in  other  writings,  ancient  and 
modern;  but  where,  in  these,  it  seems  spontaneonslj 
to  arise  out  of  that  innate  love  of  proportion  and 
harmony  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
human  mind,  and  perhaps  of  all  sentient  beings,  it 
seems  to  have  been  cultivated  as  a  special  branch  of  | 
Hebrew  literature,  and  pervades  all  the  writings  of 
that  people  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 

But  besides  the  circumstance  here  noticed,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  this  striking  feature  of  the  Biblical 
writings  is  not,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  con- 
fined to  sentences,  although  it  is  in  them  necessarilj 
more  obvious  and  strVkmg  li\iWi\\.\«»\\i\a\i^<at  \|or- 
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>ns  of  writing.  It  seems  to  be  a  form  of  arrange- 
mt  that  is  common  to  the  sacred  writings  through- 
t,  a  lesser  one  being  included  in  a  larger  one,  and 
it,  again,  in  a  still  larger  one,  until  the  whole 
3k  is  included,  and  is  reducible  to  the  particular 
■m  or  arrangement.  "  As  the  essays  of  moralists 
i  the  speeches  of  orators  are  often  composed  ac- 
•ding  to  a  certain  plan, — a  skeleton,  as  it  has  been 
led, — so  the  words  of  the  Spirit  are  delivered 
di  an  order  and  method  peculiar  to  themselves, 
1  possessing  peculiar  advantages  of  emphasis  and 
rspicuity."  ♦ 

This  form  of  composition,  or  arrangement,  is 
lat  has  been  denominated  parallelism;  and  it  is  to 
5  labours  of  Bishop  Lowth,  Bishop  Jebb,  the 
V.  Thomas  Boys,  and  Mr.  Richard  Roe,  that  we 
)  chiefly  indebted  for  the  light  that  has  been 
•own  upon  it,  and  for  the  attention  it  has  received 
►m  Scripture  expositors. 

Bishop  Lowth  defines  the  parallelism  to  consist  in 
certain  equality,  resemblance,  or  relationship  be- 
een  the  members  of  each  period;  so  that  in  one 
more  lines,  or  members  of  the  same  period,  things 
ill  answer  to  things,  and  words  to  words,  as  if 
;ed  to  each  other  by  a  sort  of  rule  or  measure; 
d  in  this  sense  the  term  has  been  employed  by 
shop  Jebb,  who  has  found  the  parallelism  to  exist 
compositions  wherein  Bishop  Lowth  did  not  look 
•  it.  Lowth,  in  fact,  regarded  the  rhythmical 
rallelism  as  the  great  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew 
etry,  as  the  Rabbi  Azarias,  a  learned  Jew  of  the 
cteenth  century,  had  also  done,  as  may  be  seen  in 
3  Bishop's  dissertation  prefixed  to  his  translation 
Isaiah.     Bishop  Jebb,  who,  as  already  said,  found 

*  Boys,  "  Tactica  Sacra,"  Introd.,  ^.  \. 
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this  form  of  composition  in  other  than  the  poetical 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  has  given  ns  tiie 
result  of  his  labours  in  his  beautiful  work  on  tiie 
Parallelism  of  the  New  Testament;*  and  Mr.  Boys, 
whose  meritorious  labours  have  not  yet  received  Ae 
recognition  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled,  has,  in 
his  "Tactica  Sacra,"  and  his  "Key  to  the  Psalms,"  ex- 
hibited it  by  a  patient  and  instructive  analysis  of  the 
Psalms,  the  1st  and  2nd  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
tlie  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and  the  2nd  Epistle  of 
Peter.     And,  subsequently,  Mr.  Richard  Roe,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  clue  furnished  by  Mr.  Boys,  and 
who,  when  he  met  with  the  "  Tactica  Sacra,"  was, 
as  he  said  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  of  this,  "  as  one 
who  had  found  great  spoil,"  has  analysed  and  ex- 
hibited  in  the  parallelistic   form   the   rest   of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  whole  of  the  prophetical 
books. 

Thus  we  see  that  what  is  called  parallelism  is 
peculiar  neither  to  Poetry  nor  to  Hebrew.  It  is 
found  alike  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  Greek  New  Testament — alike  in  plain  prose 
and  in  lofty  poetry.  It  is  also  certain  that  it  was  in 
common  use  from  a  very  early  period  amongst  the 
Hebrews ;  and  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if 
we  had  found  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  all 
written  by  Hebrews,  though  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
destitute  of  it.  We  shall  see,  by-and-bye,  that  the 
employment  of  this  form  of  composition  was  not 
without  its  designed  use,  and  that  attention  to  it, 
where  it  exists,  will  sometimes  help  us  to  the  meaning 
of  a  passage  the  sense  of  which  would  otherwise 
remain  involved  in  obscurity  or  doubt. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  look  at  the  structure  of  this 
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literary  figure,  and  glance  at  the  rules  by  which  it 
is  regulated. 

There  are  various  species  of  parallelism,  sug- 
gested, as  Bishop  Lowth  observes,  by  the  different 
laws  of  the  association  of  thoughts,  the  two  prin- 
cipal laws  of  resemblance  and  contrast  being  the 
most  concerned.  Following  him  and  the  other  la- 
bourers in  this  department  of  criticism  to  whom  we 
have  referred,  we  may  distribute  parallelisms  into — 
1.  grradational;  2.  antithetic;  3.  introverted; 
4.  Synthetic;  5.  Rhythmical. 
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THZ  GKADATIOSIAL  Pi 


Bishop  Lowth,  who  denominates  this  the  iynonf' 
moms  parallelism^  conceiTes  that  the  sacred  writers 
have  employed  it  to  repeat  the  same  sentiment  io 
different  but  equivalent  terms;  the  proposition  being 
delivered,  and  immediately  repeated,  in  whole  or  in 
part;  the  expression  being  varied,  but  the  sense 
being  entirely  or  nearly  the  same.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Bishop  Jebb,  however,  that  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case;  and  he  suggested  the  term  cognate, 
in  the  place  of  synonymous,  as  more  correctly  de- 
fining the  nature  of  the  composition.  But  neither 
does  this  term  adequately  represent  the  character 
of  the  parallelism,  and  hence  we  have  adopted  the 
one  suggested  by  another  learned  critic,  and  which, 
we  think,  is  more  descriptive  of  its  character. 

In  this  kind  (>f  parallelism,  the  second,  or  respon- 
sive clause,  so  diversifies  the  preceding  one,  as 
generally  to  rise  above  it,  forming  a  sort  of  climax; 
and  sometimes  by  a  descending  scale  in  the  value  of 
the  related  terms  and  periods,  forming  a  sort  of  anti- 
climax, but  in  all  cases  with  a  marked  distinction  of 
meaning.  Hence  the  term  gradational  seems  most 
appropriate.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  the  shorter  poems, 
in  many  of  the  Psalms,  and  often  in  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah ;  as  also  in  the  New  Testament.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  art  and  concinnity,  or  symmetry,  and 
a  studied  elegance,  as  Lowtla.  oViseitYea;  and  it  dis- 
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c^liarges  the  difficult  and  critical  function  of  discri- 
iKiinating  between  different  degrees  of  truth  and 
^ood,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  falsehood  and  evil  on 
^e  other,  as  in  the  following  passages  : — 


« 


<c 


.Seek  ye  the  Lord,  while  he  may  be  found ; 
Call  ye  upon  him,  while  he  is  near : 
Xet  the  wicked  forsake  his  way, 
And  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts, 
And  let  him  return  to  the  Lord,  and  he  will  compassionate 

him; 
And  unto  our  God,  for  he  aboundeth  in  forgiveness/' 

(Isa.  Iv.  6,  7.) 

'*  In  th^  strength,  0  Lord,  the  king  shall  rejoice. 
And  in  thy  salvation  he  shall  greatly  exult ! 
The  desire  of  his  heart  thou  hast  granted  to  him, 
And  the  request  of  his  lips  thou  hast  not  denied." 

(Ps.  xxL  1,  2.) 

Fear  not,  for  thou  shalt  not  be  confounded ; 

And  blush  not,  for  thou  shalt  not  be  brought  to  reproach ; 

For  thou  shalt  forget  the  shame  of  thy  youth, 

And  the  reproach  of  thy  widowhood  thou  shalt  remember  no 


more." 


(Isa.  liv.  4.) 


cc 


And  thou  shalt  build  houses,  and  shall  inhabit  them. 
And  thou  shalt  plant  vineyards,  and  shall  eat  of  their  fruit : 
Thou  shalt  not  build,  and  another  inhabit ; 
Thou  shalt  not  plant,  and  another  eat ; 
For  as  the  days  of  a  tree  shall  be  the  days  of  my  people. 
And  they  shall  wear  out  the  works  of  their  own  hands." 

(Isa.  Ixv.  21,  22.) 

The  gradation  we  have  spoken  of  is  observable  in 
all  these  examples.  Take  the  first,  as  analysed  and 
arranged  by  Bishop  Jebb.  In  the  first  line,  men 
are  invited  to  seek  the  Lord,  not  knowing  where  He 
is,  and  on  the  bare  intelligence  that  He  may  he 
found ;  in  the  second  line,  having  found  the  Lord, 
they  are  encouraged  to  call  upon  Him,  by  the 
assurance  that  He  is  near;  in  the  third  Uue^  tU^ 
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-wicked,  the  positive  and  presumptaons  sinner,  is 
warned  to  forsake  bis  way^  his  habitual  course  of 
iniquity  ;  in  the  fourth  line,  the  unrighteous,,  (to 
negatively  wicked,  is  called  to  renounce  the  veiy 
thought  of  sinning  ;  while,  in  the  last  line,  the 
appropriate  and  encouraging  title  —  our  Crod,  is 
substituted  for  the  awful  name  of  Jehoyah,  in  tiie 
preceding  line,  and  simple  compassion  is  heightened 
into  overflowing  mercy  and  forgiveness.* 

The  couplet  is  the  simplest  form  of  this  parallel- 
ism, and  it  abounds  in  both  Testaments.  We  refer 
to  two  or  three  ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  thej 
are  generally  capable  of  a  subdivision. 

"  He  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never  hunger ! 
He  that  helieveth  on  me  shall  never  thirst." 

(John  vi.  35). 

Or,  when  subdivided— 

"  He  that  cometh  to  me, 

Shall  never  hunger ; 
Shall  never  thirst, 
He  that  helieveth  on  me." 

Here  is  one  from  Paul's   second  epistle   to  the 
Thessalonians,  chap.  ii.  8: — 

"  Whom  the  Lord  Jesus  will  waste  away,  with  the  hreath  of  his 
mouth, 
And  will  utterly  destroy,  with  the  hright  appearance  of  his 
coming." 

When  subdivided — 

"  Whom  the  Lord  Jesus  will  waste  away 
With  the  breath  of  his  mouth ; 
With  the  bright  appearance  of  his  coming, 
And  will  utterly  destroy." 

*  Sacred  Literature. 
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Amongst  the  terrible  denunciations  pronounced 
ninst  Israel,  should   they  forsake   Jehovah,  was 

s  : — 

"  And  ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  your  sons, 
And  the  flesh  of  your  daughters  shall  ye  eat/' 

Or  when  subdivided — 

"  Ye  shall  eat 

The  flesh  of  your  sons. 
The  flesh  of  your  daughters 
Ye  shall  eat." 

(Lev.  xxvi.  29). 

In  these  gradational  couplets,  then,  we  have,  when 
yy  are  subdivided,  an  introversion  of  the  lines, 
5  fourth  portion  answering  to  the  first,  and  the 
;ond  to  the  third.  Others  may  be  subdivided  in 
rious  ways.  Some,  for  example,  take  an  alternate 
m,  as- — 

**  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  Lord,  for  I  am  weak ; 
Heal  me,  0  Lord,  for  my  bones  are  vexed." 

That  is,  when  subdivided — 

"  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  Lord, 
For  I  am  weak ; 
Heal,  me,  0  Lord, 

For  my  bones  are  vexed." 

(Ps.  vi.  2.) 

'<  The  Egyptians  are  men,  and  not  God ; 
And  their  horses  are  flesh,  and  not  spirit." 

(Isa.  xxxi.  3.) 

Divided,  this  takes  the  alternate  form  : — 

"  The  Egyptians  are  men. 
And  not  God ; 
And  their  horses  are  fladi, 
And  not  spirit." 
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The  first  line  answers  to  the  third,  and  the  seooni 
to  the  foarth,  as  in  the  couplet  from  ihe  nxti 
Psalm. 

Thus,  we  see  that  this  couplet  contains  hoth  the  in 
troverted  and  the  alternate  parallelism  ;  and  then 
whatever  be  their  length,  may,  as  Mr.  Boy 
observes,  be  reduced  to  the  couplet.  It  should  b 
observed,  however,  that  whatever  form  the  fignr 
takes,  the  more  it  is  looked  into,  the  more  clearl] 
will  the  reason  for  the  arrangement  appear. 

This  parallelism — that  is,  the  gradational— ii 
sometimes  formed  by  a  repetition  of  part  of  the  firsi 
sentence,  ex  gra.: — 


(( 


My  voice  is  unto  God,  and  I  cry  aloud. 
My  voice  is  unto  God,  and  he  will  hearken  to  meP 
I  will  call  to  mind  the  works  of  the  Lord, 
Yea,  I  will  call  to  mind  thy  wonders  of  old." 

(Ps.  Ixxvii.  1, 11-) 

"  And  I  looked,  and  there  was  no  man — 
Even  among  the  idols,  and  there  was  no  one  that  gave  coanBd; 
And  I  enquired  of  them  [and  there  was  no  one]  that  answerei' 

(Isa.  xU.  28.) 

Some  of  these  parallelisms  consist  of  three,  four> 
or  ^ve  lines.  In  the  triplets  the  three  lines  cor- 
respond and  form  a  kind  of  stanza  ;  though,  gene- 
rally, only  two  of  the  lines  are  synonymous;  exgra.i-^ 

"  And  he  shall  march  on  the  right,  and  yet  he  hungry ; 
And  ho  shall  devour  on  the  left,  and  not  he  satisfied ; 
Every  man  shall  devour  the  flesh  of  his  neighbour." 

(Isa.  ix.  19.) 

**  The  wicked  shall  see  it,  and  it  shall  grieve  him ; 
He  shall  gnash  his  teeth,  and  pine  away ; 
The  desire  of  the  wicked  shall  perish." 

(Ps.  xcu.  10.) 

"  Put  ye  in  the  sickle,  for  the  harvest  is  ripe ; 
Come  away,  get  you  down,  for  the  wine-press  is  full ; 
The  vats  overflow,  for  great  is  their  wickedness." 
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In  the  four-line  parallelism,  two  distichs  are  so 
onnected  together,  by  the  sense  and  the  construc- 
lon,  as  to  make  one  stanza.  Bishop  Lowth  refers 
o  the  form  of  Psalm  xxxvii.  as  an  example,  it 
►eing  formally  laid  out  by  the  initial  letters  in 
rtanzas  of  four  lines;  and  he  gives  verses  1  and  2 
18  a  sample  : — 

'*  Be  not  moved  with  indignation  against  the  evil-doers ; 
Nor  with  zeal  against  the  workers  of  iniquity : 
For  like  the  grass  they  shall  be  cut  off ; 
And  like  the  green  herb  they  shall  wither." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  same 
form  of  this  parallelism  is  preserved  throughout  the 
composition  in  which  it  is  found.  We  find  it  of  all 
lengths,  as  in  Psalm  xlvi.,  where  we  have  it  of  two, 
three,  and  four  lines  : — 


« 


God  is  unto  us  refuge  and  strength — 
In  trouble  a  help  most  readily  found." 

(Ver.  1.) 

**  Therefore  let  us  not  fear,  when  the  earth  rocketh  to  and  fro ; 
When  the  mountains  quake  in  the  midst  of  the  sea-^ 
When  its  waters  rage  and  boil — 

When  the  mountains  tremble,  by  reason  of  its  swelling." 

(Ver.  2,  3.) 

"  Let  me  alone,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  God ! 
I  will  be  exalted  among  the  nations, 
I  will  be  exalted  throughout  the  earth  !'* 

(Ver.  10.) 

In  those  of  five  lines,  the  odd  line  or  member 
^Tnes  in  between  two  distichs,  or  after  two  makes  a 
Ul  close.     Here  is  an  example  of  each  form  : — 

"  And  the  Lord  shall  roar  out  of  Sion, 
And  from  Jerusalem  shall  utter  his  voice ; 

And  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  tremble : 
But  the  Lord  wUl  be  the  refuge  of  his  people, 
And  a  strong  defence  to  the  sons  of  Israel." 

^11 
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"  Who  establisheth  the  word  of  his  servant; 
And  accomplisheth  the  counsel  of  his  messengers; 
Who  sayeth  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  inhabited, 
And  to  the  cities  of  Judah,  Te  shall  be  built ; 
And  her  desolate  places  I  will  restore." 

(Isa.  zUy.  26.) 

Bishop  Lowth  also  points  out  another  variety  ii 
the  distribution  of  the  lines  ;  that  is,  they  sometima 
answer  to  one  another  alternately — the  first  to  tiM 
third,  and  the  second  to  the  fourth — the  fonrtb,  ii 
stanzas  of  five  lines,  being  continued  bj  tiie 
ex  gra,: — 

**  As  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth, 
So  high  is  his  goodness  over  them  that  fear  him ; 
As  remote  as  the  east  is  from  the  west, 
So  far  hath  he  removed  from  us  our  transgressionB." 

•    (Ps.  ciiL  11, 12.) 

"  Who  is  there  among  you,  that  feareth  the  Lord  P 
Let  him  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  his  servant: 
That  walketh  in  darkness,  and  hath  no  light  ? 
Let  him  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
And  rest  himself  on  the  support  of  his  Grod." 

(Isa.  1. 10.) 
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THE  ANTITHBTIO  PABALLSLI8M. 

WTH  defines  this  to  be  the  form  in  which  two 
88  correspond  with  one  another,  by  an  opposition 
terms  and  sentiment;  when  the  second  is  con- 
sted  with  the  first,  sometimes  in  expressions, 
detimes  in  sense  only.  This  is  not  confined  to 
r  particular  form;  and  hence  the  degrees  of  anti- 
isis  are  various;  from  an  exact  contraposition  of 
rd  to  word,  singulars  to  singulars,  plurals  to 
rals,  etc.,  through  the  whole  sentence,  down  to  a 
leral  disparity,  with   something  of  contrariety  in 

two  propositions.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to 
ges,  aphorisms,  and  detached  sentences,  and  it 
unds  in  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  much  of  the 
^ance,  acuteness,  and  force  of  which  arises  from 

antithetic  form — the  opposition  of  diction  and 
^iment. 
?he  following  examples  are  given  by  Lowth: — 

"  A  wise  son  rejoiceth  his  father ; 
But  a  foolish  son  is  the  grief  of  his  mother." 

(Prov.  X.  1.) 

lere  every  word  has  its  opposite  —  wise  son, 
ish  son;  rejoices,  grieves;  father,  mother. 

"  The  memory  of  the  just  is  a  blessing ; 
But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot." 

(Ch.  X.  7.) 

'*  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  still  increaseth ; 
And  that  is  unreasonably  sparing,  yet  groweth  poor." 

CGh,  xi.  24.\ 
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In  this  last  quoted  passage,  there  is  a  kind  of 
double  antithesis;  one  between  the  two  lines  them- 
selves, and  another,  but  subordinate  one,  between 
the  two  parts  of  each. 

In  the  following  example  there  is  an  opposition  in 
the  general  sentiment,  only: — 

**  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap ; 
But  the  whole  determinatioii  of  it  is  from  the  Lord." 

(Prov.  xyL 


That  is,  the  event  seems  to  be  the  work  of  chance, 
but  is  really  the  direction  of  Providence. 

As  already  intimated,  this  kind  of  parallelism  is 
admirably  adapted  for  proverbs,  aphorisms,  and  odier 
sententious  modes  of  speech;  but  it  is  found,  thongli 
not  very  frequently,  in  the  higher  order  of  Hebrew 
poetry: — 

**  For  the  mountains  shall  he  removed. 
And  the  hills  shall  be  overthrown ; 
But  my  kindness  from  thee  shall  not  be  removed, 
And  the  covenant  of  my  peace  shall  not  be  overtiirown." 

(Isa.  Uv.  10.) 

Here  the  opposition  lies  between  the  latter  dis- 
tich and  the  former;  but  there  is  also  an  opposition 
between  the  first  and  the  third  line  and  the  second 
and  the  fourth  of  the  stanza. 

Here  is  a  passage  in  which  the  same  member  has 
two  correspondences,  one  of  them  in  the  same  in* 
tegral  part,  and  the  other  in  another: — 
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all"  My  season  is  not  yet  come ; 
a  2  I      But  your  season  is  always  ready. 
I  The  world  cannot  hate  you ; 
But  me  it  hateth,  because  I  testify  of  it, 
that  its  works  are  evil. 
«  1  I  Go  ye  up  to  this  feast ; 
2  I  1  SO  ^ot  up  yet  to  this  feast,  for  my  season 
I      is  not  7^1  MI7  cQma  "  (John  viL  6—8.) 


b 
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Here  a  I  and  a  2,  and  also  a  1  and  a  2  have  a 
proximate  correspondence  in  tlie  way  of  contrast  ; 
md  a  1  and  a  2,  and  also  a  2  and  a  1,  a  remote  cor- 
"espondence  in  the  way  of  similarity.  And  of  these 
wo,  the  remote,  as  Mr.  Boe  has  remarked,  is  often 
he  closer  correspondence.* 

We  should  not  omit  to  notice  that  in  this  species 
>f  parallelism,  the  latter  line  has  sometimes  to  be 
completed  by  supplying  a  word  from  the  former; 
0 — 

*'  He  who  utteretfa  truth  manifesteth  righteousness ; 
But  a  fake  witness  [manifesteth]  deceit." 

(Prov.  xii.  17.) 

'*  The  wisdom  of  the  prudent  is  to  understand  his  way ; 
But  the  folly  of  fools  is  |_to  understand]  deceit." 

(Ch.  xiv.  8.) 

J/Vithout  reference  to  the  parallelism  and  completion 
)f  the  line,  in  the  last  quoted  passage,  it  would  read 
hat  the  folly  of  fools  is  deceit.  But  that  is  not  what 
s  meant. 

*  Analytical  Arrangement  of  Apocalypse. 
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THE  INT&OYERTED  PARALLELISM. 

This  species  is  so  constructed  that  whatever  be  tie 
number  of  its  members,  the  first  answers  to  the  last, 
the  second  to  the  penultimate,  or  last  but  one,  and  lo 
on  throughout,  in  an  order  that  looks   inward;  a, 
as  Bishop  Jebb,  borrowing  a  military  phrase,  describes 
it — from  flanks  to  centre.     Bishop  Lowth  has  over- 
looked this  form  of  composition,  although  it  is  that 
which  most  abounds  in  the  sacred  writings.     It  ie  to 
Bishop  Jebb,  Mr.  Boys,  and  Mr.  Eoe  that  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  discovery  and  frequent  use 
of  it.     As  Mr.  Boys  observes,  it  prevails  not  only  in 
doctrine  and  discussion,  but  in  narrative  and  dialogue; 
not  only  where  we  might  expect  to  meet  with  some- 
thing like  stanzas,  but  where  poetry,  according  to 
our  ideas  of  it,  is  out  of  the  question.     From  the 
specimens  of  the  species  given  by  Bishop  Jebb,  we 
take  two  or  three;  they  will  help  the  reader  to  search 
out  others  and  to  distribute  them  into  their  proper 
members  for  himself : — 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day. 
The  great  trumpet  shall  be  sounded ; 
And  those  shall  come  who  were  perishing  in  the  land  of 

Assyria, 
And  who  were  dispersed  in  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
And  they  shall  bow  themselTCs  down  before  Jehovah ; 
In  the  holy  mountain  in  Jerusalem." 

(Isa.  zxvii.  13.) 

In  this  stanza,  figuratively  in  the  first,  and  literally 
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In  the  second,  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their 
several  dispersions  is  predicted.  The  first  line  is 
|>arallel  with  the  sixth,  the  second  with  the  fifth,  and 
the  third  with  the  fourth. 

The  other,  in  which  the  parallelisms  are  very 
accurately  marked,  is  in  Psalm  cxxxv.  15 — J  8.  In 
the  first  line,  as  will  be  seen,  we  have  the  idols  of  the 
heathen;  in  the  eighth,  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
idols :  in  the  second  line,  the  fabrication ;  in  the 
seventh,  the  fabricators :  in  the  third  line,  the 
mouths  without  articulation,  in  the  sixth,  the  mouths 
without  breath  :  in  the  fourth  line,  eyes  without 
vision;  and  in  the  fifth  line,  ears  without  the  sense 
of  hearing: — 

"  The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold ; 
The  work  of  mens'  hands ; 

They  have  mouths  but  they  speak  not ; 
They  have  eyes  but  they  see  not ; 
They  have  ears  but  they  hear  not ; 
Neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their  mouths ; 
They  who  make  them  are  like  unto  them  ; 
So  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  them." 

The  parallelism  is  rendered  even  yet  more  evident 
by  reducing  the  passage  into  two  quatrains  : — 

*'  The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold ; 
The  work  of  mens'  hands ; 
They  who  make  them  are  like  unto  them, 
So  are  all  they  who  put  their  trust  in  them." 

**  They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not ; 
They  have  eyes,  but  they  see  not ; 
They  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not ; 
Neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their  mouths. 

The  bishop  distinguishes  some  of  these  introverted 
parallelisms  of  which  he  finds  many  in  the  New  Tes- 
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tament^  as  the  Epanodos  ;  that  is^  literally^  a  gt 
back^  speaking  first  to  the  second  of  two  subj 
proposed;    or  if   the   subjects  be  more  than 
resuming  them  precisely  in  the  inverted  order,  sp 
ing  first  to  the  last;  and  last  to  the  firsts  ex  gra. 

**  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs ; 
Xoither  cast  your  pearls  before  swine ; 
Lest  they  trample  them  under  their  fed; ; 
And  turn  about  and  rend  you." 

(Matt,  yil 

The  relation  of  the  first  line  to  the  fourth,  and 
of  the  second  to  the  third,  have  been  noticed 
almost  all  the  commentators.  A  minor  circumst 
is  not  altogether  undeserving  of  attention,  the  e 
lengths,  in  the  original,  of  each  related  pair  of  li 
the  first  and  fourth  lines  being  short,  and  the  sei 
and  third  lines  long.  The  sense  of  the  pas 
l>ecomes  perfectly  clear,  on  thus  adjusting  the  pj 
lelism: — 


« 


Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs, 
Iicst  they  turn  about  and  rend  you ; 
Neither  cast  your  pearls  before  the  swine, 
Lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet." 

The  more  dangerous  act  of  imprudence,  witl 
fatal  result,  is  placed  first  and  last,  so  as  to  i 
and  to  leave  the  deepest  practical  impression. 

One  more  example  of  this  description  of  the 
tro verted  parallelism  must  suffice  : — 

**  "We  are  a  sweet  odour  of  Christ : 
To  those  who  are  saved, 
And  to  those  who  perish : 
To  the  one,  indeed,  an  odour  of  death,  unto  death ; 
To  the  other,  an  odour  of  life,  unto  life." 

(2  Cor.  ii.  15, 1 
28i 
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If  we  put  the  antecedents  and  consequents  side 
by  side  in  this  verse,  says  Bengel  (Grit.  Test,  in 
locd)y  *'  we  find  a  chiasmusy  i.e.,  a  cross  relation  of 
words  or  clauses,  coupled  together,  taken  from  the 
shape  of  the  letter  X.  The  painful  part  of  the 
subject  is  kept  subordinate  ;  the  agreeable  is  placed 
first  and  last. 

We  take  from  the  Tactica  Sacra  of  Mr.  Boys  a 
specimen  of  the  introverted  parallelism,  as  it  is 
found  in  the  narrative  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
i.e.,  Mark  v.  2 — 6. 


"  And  when  he  was  come  out  of  the  ship  immediately  there 
a  met  him  out  of  the  tombs  a  man  with  an  unclean 

spirit; 
I    Who  had  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs, 
J    And  no  man  could  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chains, 
d    I    Because  that  he  had  been  often  bound  with  fetters, 
6    I    And  chains : 

e    I    And  the  chains  had  been  plucked  asunder  by  him^ 
d    I    And  the  fetters  broken  in  pieces. 
I    I^either  could  any  man  tame  him. 
And  always,  night  and  day,  he  was  in  the  mountains, 
and  in  the  tombs,  crying  and  cutting  himself  with 
stones. 
But  when  he  saw  Jesus  afar  off,  he  ran,  and  worshipped 
^  I  him,"  etc. 

Here  we  have,  in  e  and  e,  the  chains  of  the  per- 
son possessed;  in  d  and  d,  his  fetters;  in  c  and  c, 
the  difiiculty  of  binding  or  of  taming  him;  in  b  and 
by  his  places  of  resort  and  usual  habits;  in  a  and  a, 
his  meeting  with  Jesus. 

In  like  manner.  Psalm  xxx.  has  been  shown,  by 
the  same  interpreter,  to  be  an  introverted  parallelism 
of  six  members.*  We  cannot  afford  space  to  set  it 
out  at  fHiU  length,  but  the  following  exhibition  of 

*  Key  to  the  Book  of  Psalms,  p.  127. 
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its  form  or  constmctioii  will  enable  the  stadent 
go  throngh  it  intelligently: — 

A    I    1.  "  ThanksgiTiiig  pioiniaedL 

I    2.  Tlie  PsalmiBt'a  cry  to  God. 
B    {         b    I    2,  3.  The  relief  obtained, 
c    I    4.  Songs  of  praiae. 

6.  Sadden  change  from  adyersity 
to  prosperity. 

6,  7.  Sudden  change  from  pros- 
perity to  adversity. 

(     a    I    8—10.  The  Psahnist's  cry  to  God. 
B    ■.         b    \    11.  The  relief  obtained. 
(  ^    I    12.  Songs  of  praise. 

A    I  12.  Thanksgiving  promised." 

The  correspondence  is  here  perfect.  Aj  the  lasO 
member,  answers  to  A,  the  first;  B^  the  fifth  to  B^ 
the  second;  and  Q  the  fourth,  to  C,  the  third.  This- 
is  the  general  division;  and  then  the  subdivisioDS 
of  B  and  B,  correspond  in  a  similar  way,  a  answer- 
ing to  a,  6  to  b,  and  c  to  c;  and  therefore  the  whole 
B  to  the  whole  B. 

The  same  laborious  student  and  critic  has  selected 
two  very  striking  eight  membered  parallelisms  of 
this  introverted  structure  from  the  Levitical  code, 
where  we  should,  perhaps,  least  expect  to  find  it. 
The  first  is  Lev.  xiv.  51,  52: — 

a  **  And  he  shall  take  the  cedar  wood,  and  the  hyssop,  and  the 
scarlet ; 
b  And  the  living  bird; 

c  And  dip  them  in  the  blood  of  the  slain  bird,  and  in  the 
running  water, 
d  And  sprinkle  the  house  seven  times. 
d  And  he  shall  cleanse  the  house, 
e  With  the  blood  of  the  birds,  and  with  the  running 
water, 
b  And  with  the  living  bird, 
a  And  with  the  cedar  wood,  and  with  the  hyssop,  and  with 
the  scarlet.'  * 
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Here,  in  a  and  a,  we  have  the  cedar  wood,  the 
hjssop,  and  the  scarlet;  in  h  and  b,  the  living  bird; 
in  c  and  c,  the  blood  of  the  slain  bird  and  the  running 
water;  in  d  and  d,  the  house. 

The  other  passage  is  Numb.  xv.  36,  36,  the  ver- 
sion given  by  Mr.  Boys  being  rather  altered  from 
the  English  Vulgate,  to  render  it  more  strictly  con- 
formable to  the  order  of  the  original : — 

1  '*  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
2  The  man  shall  be  surely  put  to  death. 
3  They  shall  stone  him  with  stones, 

4  All  the  congregation,  without  the  camp. 

5  And  they  brought  him  forth,  all  the  congregation 

without  the  camp, 
6  And  stoned  him  with  stones, 
7  And  he  died ; 
8  As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses." 

Here  we  have,  in  1  and  8,  the  injunction  of  the 
Lord  to  Moses;  in  2  and  7,  the  death  of  the  offender; 
in  3  and  6,  the  mode  of  putting  him  to  death,  in 
4  and  5  his  executioners  and  the  place  of  his  exe- 
cution. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  these  parallelisms  we 
find  the  most  evident  traces  of  art,  contrivance  and 
design. 

Mr.  Roe  has  given  (Mark  iii,  21 — 36),  as  a  case 
in  which  the  first  two  divisions  include  two  arrange- 
ments, of  which  the  former  has,  and  the  latter  has 
not,  another  corresponding  to  it: — 


^%1 
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e 


e 


t  a  I  And  when  his  kinsmen  heard  of  it, 
I    b  I    they  went  out  to  lay  hold  on  him ; 
(      c  I    for  they  said,  He  is  beside  himself. 

And  the  scribes  who  came  down  from  Jerusalem 
B  )  said,  He  hath  Beelzebub, 

and  by  the  prince  of  the  demons  he  casteth  oat 
demons. 
And  having  called  them,  he  said  to  them  in 
parables,  How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan  ? 

And  if  a  kingdom  be  divided  against  itself,  that 

kingdom  cannot  stand ;   and  if  a  house  be  divide! 

against  itself,  that  house  cannot  stand ;  and  if  Satan 

£  (  rise  up  against  himself,  and  be  divided,  he  cannot 

stand,  but  hath  an  end. 

No  one  can  enter  into  the  strong  one's  house, 

and  plunder  his  goods,  except  he  will  first  bind  the 

strong  one,  and  tiien  he  will  plunder  his  house. 

Yenly  I  say  to  you.  All  sins  shall  be  forgiven  to 

the  sons  of  men,  and  blasphemies  with  which  ihej 

may  blaspheme ;  but  he  who  will  blaspheme  against 

the  Holy  Spirit,  hath  not  forgiveness  to  the  age,  but 

is  liable  to  age-lasting  condenmation. 

Because  they  said  he  hath  an  unclean  spirit. 
a  I  His  brethren  and  his  mother  then  came, 

and  standing  without,  sent  to  him,  calling  him. 

And  the  multitude  sat  about  him,  and  they  said  to 
him.  Behold,  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  without 
seek  thee. 

And  he  answered  them,  saying.  Who  is  mj 
mother,  or  my  brethren?  And  looking  round 
about  on  them  t  who  sat  about  him,  he  said, 
Behold,  my  mother  and  my  brethren.  For  who- 
ever will  do  the  will  of  God,  he  is  my  brother, 
and  my  sister,  and  mother. 

Topics. 
a    I    Our  Lord's  kindred, 
b    I    Their  interference. 

c    I    Their  disparagement  of  him. 

B    I    Theacril^.  I^ITl'^^fifJ^J^i^ 

e    I    His    refutation    of 
second  charge. 
d  I  His  denunciation  againit 
first  charge. 


) 


B    I    Our  Lord. 


I 
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Here  A  has  its  counterpart  in  A,  and  is  therefore, 
In  this  view^  attached  and  dependent ;  but  ^  admits 
3f  another  arrangement  to  which  nothing  in  A  is 
found  answerable. 

a    I        His  brethren  and  his  mother  then  came,  and,  stand- 
I    ing  without,  sent  to  him  calling  him. 

b    I    And  the  multitude  sat  about  him, 

a    I    and  they  said  to  him.  Behold,  thy  mother  and  thy 
I    brethren  without  seek  thee. 

a    I        And  he  answered  them,  saying,  Who  is  my  mother, 
I    or  my  brethren  ? 

b    I    And  looking  round  about  on  them  who  sat  about  him, 

he  said.  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren.  For 
whoever  will  do  the  will  of  God,  he  is  my  brother,  and 
my  sister,  and  mother. 

Topics. 

a    I  Natural  kindred. 

b  I    Multitude. 

a    I  Natural  kindred, 

a    I  SpirituaV  kindred. 

b  I    Multitude. 

a    I  Spiritual  kindred. 

\jid  A,  in  this  view,  is  therefore  detached  and  in- 
lependent. 

We  must  now  avail  ourselves  even  yet  more 
argely  than  we  have  done  of  Mr.  Boys'  labours; 
knd  his  acute  and  intelligent  mode  of  handling  this 
tubject  induces  us  to  express  a  hope  that  he  may 
loon  favour  the  church  with  those  other  particulars 
ioncerning  the  style  of  the  Bible  which  he  half  pro- 
aised  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Tactica  Sacra. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  Mr.  Boys  has  so 
^eatly  extended  the  principles  of  parallelism,  as  to 
educe  whole  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  to  the 
brm  of  introverted  parallelisms  of  four,  six,  and 
lighteen  members,  respectively;  each  whole  parallel- 
sm  consisting  oi  a  succession  of  sViOtter  ow^^,    "W^ 
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must  refer  to  his  work  for  a  complete  view  of  what 
he  has  done^  and  for  the  uses  to  which  he  applies  it; 
as  also  for  the  proof,  that  to  make  out  the  parallel- 
isms he  has  not  drawn  arbitrary  lines,  saying,  so 
much  shall  be  the  member,  and  no  more;  that  is, 
that  the  division  into  members  has  not  been  made 
fancifully,  and  without  sufficient  reason  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  composition  itself.  The  student  will 
there  see  that  each  portion  exhibited  as  a  member  of 
the  parallelism  forming  an  epistle,  coheres  and  is 
compact  in  itself — that  there  is  a  real  division  where 
he  has  made  the  division;  in  a  word,  that  he  ''has 
hit  the  joint " — that  the  whole  of  the  member,  as  he 
makes  it,  ought,  from  its  own  nature,  to  go  together, 
and  no  part  of  it  with  the  member  that  precedes  or 
follows.  Passages  which  so  go  together,  are  called 
integral  parts.  Considered  relatively,  they  are  parts; 
but  considered  absolutely,  they  are  wholes,  or  integers. 

Having  premised  so  much,  we  take  the  following 
from  the  "  Tactica  Sacra,"  because  it  is  admirably 
calculated  to  aid  the  young  student  in  studying  this 
interesting  branch  of  Biblical  criticism;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  author,  whose  work  is  by  no  means  so 
widely  circulated  and  known  as  it  should  be,  will 
not  object  to  such  an  appropriation  of  his  labours. 

"  At  the  beginning  and  end  of  most  of  the  epistles, 
we  find  portions,  generally  short  ones,  which  I  think 
may  peculiarly  be  called  epistolary,  to  distinguish 
them  from  what  lies  between.  In  that  at  the  be- 
ginning we  usually  have  the  superscription  :  "  Paul, 
etc.,  to  the  church  of,"  etc.,  and  in  that  at  the  end, 
the  subscription,  or  closing  salutation  :  *^  The  salu- 
tation of  me,  Paul,"  etc.  We  generally  find  a  bene- 
diction in  that  at  the  beginning,  and  a  corresponding 
benediction  in  that  at  Xk^  end.  In.  short,  to  these 
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epistolary  portions,  one  of  which  stands  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  the  other  at  the  conclusion,  we  find 
all  those  topics  consigned  which  are  more  peculiarly 
of  an  epistolary  character;  such  as  the  superscrip- 
tion, the  subscription,  salutations,  and  good  wishes, 
while,  in  the  bulk  of  the  epistle,  which  lies  between, 
the  sacred  writer  branches  out  into  the  various  topics 
on  which  it  is  his  object  to  enter,  whether  commenda- 
tion, reproof,  doctrine,  warning,  exhortation,  or  any 
other,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  two  epistolary  por- 
tions, then,  I  regard  as  integral  parts.  And  I  also  regard 
them  as  the  first  and  the  last,  or  extreme  members,  of 
the  epistle,  arranged  as  an  introverted  parallelism. 

''  For  this,  it  may  be  said,  a  reason  should  be 
given.  That  is,  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  one 
portion  standing  at  the  beginning,  and  the  other  at 
the  end,  proves  little,  by  itself.  It  is  the  obvious 
arrangement  in  writing  a  letter.  We  expect  to  find 
the  superscription  at  the  beginning,  and  the  sub- 
scription at  the  end.  And  little  can  be  inferred 
from  this  solitary  fact,  certainly  not  any  designed 
parallelism  between  passages  lying  so  far  apart. 
To  this  I  answer,  that  the  fact,  on  examination,  will 
be  found  not  to  be  solitary.  For,  when  we  come  to 
a  close  examination  and  comparison  of  these  two 
extreme  portions  in  particular  epistles,  we  commonly 
find  that,  in  many  respects,  they  resemble  one 
another;  that  they  have  many  points  of  mutual 
correspondence,  insomuch  that  we  are  led  to  think, 
that,  in  writing  the  epistolary  portion  at  the  end,  the 
Apostle  must  have  had  that  at  the  beginning  par- 
ticularly in  his  mind.  Add  to  this,  that,  when  we 
have  divided  off"  these  two  epistolary  portions,  and 
set  them  out  of  the  account,  as  extreme  members, 
corresponding  to  one  another,  we  find,  on  examina- 
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tion,  that  the  bulk  of  the  epistle,  which  lies  betweea 

them,  also  admits  of  arrangement;  that  it  falls  into 

integral  parts,  little  connected  with  the  extremeB, 

but  closely  corresponding  to  one  another,  so  as  to 

lie  in  regular  order  between  these  two  epistolary 

portions;  like  the  sheets  of  a  book  between  cover 

and  cover;  or,  like  papers,  as  they  are  sometime* 

tied  up  between  boards,  in  an  office,  to  be  put  away; 

or,  rather, — 

**  As  lie  enshrined  pearls  in  their  natural  rest, 
The  vehicle  itself  heing  precious." 

So  that  the  whole  of  the  epistle  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
fasciculus  ;  and,  however  irregular  it  may  appear, 
it  proves  to  be  a  regular  composition,  complete  in  all 
its  parts  and  proportions — without  excrescences  or 
defects,  lucid  in  its  arrangement,  clear  in  its  purport, 
symmetrical  in  its  form,  and  precise  in  its  leading 
topics." 

On  leading  topics,  just  mentioned,  as  exhibiting 
all  due  precision  in  these  arrangements,  Mr.  Boys 
offers  the  following  observations: — 

"  In  offering  an  analysis  of  an  epistle,  I  call  it  a 
parallelism  of  so  many  members,  say  an  introverted 
parallelism  of  eight  members.  A,  B,  C,  D;  Z>,  (7,  B,A. 
In  order  to  prove,  then,  that  this  representation  i8 
correct,  I  arrange  the  epistle  in  the  following  form:— 

M  •, 

M  •  ; 

*^(   •, 

^1 

c\   } 

i»  {  J 
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and  am  to  show  that  Ay  the  last  member,  corresponds 
to  A,  the  first;  B^  the  last  but  one,  to  B,  the  second; 
and  so  on, '  from  flanks  to  centre.'  A  and  A  are  the 
epistolary  portions.  These  being  disposed  of,  it 
remains  for  me  to  show  the  correspondence  of  B  and 
By  C  and  C,  D  and  D  (not  that  I  always  follow  this 
order,  but  rather  that  which  seems  best  in  each  par- 
ticular case) . 

"  Now,  should  it  appear,  on  examination,  that  the 
whole  of  B  is  exhortation,  and  the  whole  of  B  cor- 
responding exhortation,  and  that  there  is  not  a  word 
of  exhortation  in  the  intervening  members,  C  D  and 
D  C,  but  doctrine  in  G  and  (7,  and  thanksgiving  in 
D  and  2>,  then,  I  apprehend,  I  shall  be  allowed  to 
regard  B  and  B  as  corresponding  members  without 
further  difficulty,  and  to  proceed  to  those  that  lie 
between. 

"  But  it  will,  perhaps,  appear  that  there  are  other 
topics  besides  exhortation  in  both  B  and  B.  Then 
the  case  will  not  be  so  clear.  There  may  be  ex- 
hortation in  B,  and  in  B  also.  But  I  am  not  at 
liberty,  on  such  grounds  merely,  arbitrarily  to  take 
a  passage  of  several  verses,  or  a  chapter  (B),  and 
another  passage  of  about  the  same  length  {B),  and 
to  say,  that  because  the  same  topic  merely  appears 
in  each  of  them,  therefore  they  are  parallel;  and 
that  they,  neither  more  nor  less,  are  to  be  written 
opposite  to  one  another,  as  corresponding  members 
of  a  parallelism  formed  by  the  whole  epistle.  I  am 
to  show  that  exhortation  is  not  only  a  topic,  but  the 
topic — the  leading  topic  of  B  and  B;  that  though 
other  topics  appear  in  both,  yet  that  they  are  intro- 
duced by  that  of  exhortation  in  both.  In  B,  for 
instance,  the  apostle  having,  in  his  exhortation, 
recommended  the  practice  of  certain  christian  virtues^ 
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may  remind  them  that  some  of  those  he  is  ad- 
dressing had  been  guilty  of  the  opposite  vices.  The 
part  of  B,  where  this  is  referred  to,  cannot  strictly 
be  called  exhortation,  but  it  is  connected  with  ex- 
hortation, exhortation  leads  to  it;  and  before  we  get 
to  the  end  of  B  we  probably  find  the  apostle  ex- 
horting again.  And  thus  exhortation,  though  not 
the  only  topic,  may  be  truly  considered  the  leading 
topic  of  B.  In  Bf  again,  in  the  same  way,  the 
apostle  begins  by  exhorting  those  to  whom  he  if 
writing;  but  presently  after  digresses,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  digression,  to  express  a  fear  that,  at  some 
future  time,  they  may  depart  from  his  exhortationi. 
This  expression  of  apprehension  may  not  be  ex- 
hortation, strictly  speaking;  but  it  is  clear  that  here^ 
also,  exhortation  is  the  leading  topic^  as  well  as  in 
B.  And  on  these  grounds  I  still  consider  B  and  B 
as  corresponding  members;  exactly  as  in  the  case 
first  supposed,  in  which  exhortation  is  the  only  topie 
in  each.  There  may  be  digressions  in  one,  or  both; 
but  even  these  digressions  will  be  found  to  depend 
on  the  leading  topic,  to  be  introduced  by  it^  and 
often,  before  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  member,  to 
bring  us  back  to  it.  The  particular  cases  of  B  and 
B,  here  stated,  are  imaginary;  but  many  similar 
ones  will  be  produced  in  the  course  of  the  present 
work. 

"  Thus  one  great  use  of  the  doctrine  of  parallelism 
is,  that  it  occasions  us  to  ascertain,  and  that  with 
precision,  what  are  the  leading  topics  of  a  passage, 
what  are  the  points  which  the  sacred  writer  intends 
to  urge,  and  what  those  which  he  only  introduces  in 
connection  with  them.  Generally  speaking,  where 
the  passage  arranged  as  a  parallelism  does  not  exceed 
four  or  five  chapters,  either  each  corresponding  pair 
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of  members  has  one  and  the  same  leading  topic;  or 
if  this  is  not  the  case,  one  of  them  admits  of  being 
subdivided  into  two  or  three  smaller  members,  each 
with  a  leading  topic  of  its  own;  and  the  other,  on 
being;  examined,  is  found  to  contain  precisely  the 
same  subdivision.  But  when  we  come  to  longer 
portions — entire  epistles — we  must  not  always  expect 
to  find  the  resemblance  of  corresponding  members  so 
exact. 

*^  The  members  of  parallelisms  are  also  found  to 
correspond  in  another  respect.  We  not  only  find 
the  same  leading  topic  in  each,  but  we  also  find,  on  a 
more  particular  examination,  that  the  latter  member 
of  the  pair  has  evidently  been  written  with  a  very  close 
and  even  literal  reference  to  the  former.  The  ideas  are 
reverted  to,  and  that  often  with  a  little  variation,  in 
the  same  terms  in  which  they  originally  appear,  or 
in  very  similar  ones.  This  is  not  only  the  case 'with 
respect  to  the  leading  topic.  While  other  topics,  less 
prominent  in  the  former  member,  are  often  found  to 
hold  a  subordinate  situation  also  in  the  latter,  here 
likewise  the  same  or  similar  terms  are  employed  in 
both  instances.  This  circumstance  is  discoverable, 
in  its  full  extent,  only  by  close  examination  and 
comparison  of  the  two  members."  * 

This  explanation  and  elucidation  of  the  subject  of 
corresponding  terms — a  designation  which  Mr.  Boys 
prefers  to  that  of  parallelism,  when  it  refers  to 
larger  or  more  extended  compositions,  such  as  those 
to  which  we  have  now  been  calling  attention — will, 
we  hope,  assist  the  student  who  may  be  desirous  of 
investigating  the  sacred  text  for  himself. 

It  may  be  of  use,  first,  to  give  the  plan  of  Paul's 

*  Bojra'  "  Tactica  Sacra,"  pp.  ^— U. 
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Epistle  to  PhilemoD,  which  is  an  introverted  paral- 
lelism of  eighteen  members: — 

A  1 — 3.    Epistolary. 
B  4—7.    Prayers  of  Paul  for  Philemon — ^Philemoii's  hoepi- 
tality. 
C  8.    Authority. 
J)  9,  10.     Supplication. 
£  10.     OnesimuSy  a  conyert  of  Paul's. 

F  11,  12.    Wrong  done  by  OnesimuB;   amends  \jij 

0  12.    To  receive  Onesimus,  the  same  as  to  leeeite 
Paul. 
H  13, 14.    Paul,  Philemon. 
I  15.    OnesimuB. 
J  16.     Onesunus. 
H  16.  Paul,  Philemon. 
(?  1 7.    To  receive  Onesimus,  the  same  as  to  zecene 
Paul. 
F  18,  19.    Wrong  done  by  Onesimus ;  amends  ly 
Paul. 
E  19.    Philemon,  a  convert  of  Paul's. 
D  20.     Supplication. 
C  21.    Authority. 
B  22.    Philemon's  hospitality ;  prayers  of  Philemcm  for  PooL 
A  23—26.     Epistolary. 

In  some  of  this  species  of  parallelism  there  is  a  dupli- 
cation; that  is,  each  of  two  members  has  two  corre- 
spondences.    Ex. : — 

a  I  These  have  power 


(  h  I  to  shut  heaven, 


G  I  that  rain  may  not  fall 
d  I  in  the  days  of  their  prophecy ; 
a  I  and  have  power 
b  I  over  the  waters 

e  I  to  turn  them  to  blood, 
b  I  and  to  smite  the  earth 
e  I  with  every  scourge, 
d  I  as  often  as  they  will. 

(Rev.  xi.  6.) 


\ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BYNTHETIC  PABALLELI8M. 

I  is  the  third  description  of  parallelism  in  Dr. 
th's  analysis,  and  is  hj  him  called  synthetic,  or 
^ructive ;  and  it  is  so  called  with  good  reason , 

II  it  the  sentences  answer  to  each  other  only  by 
form  of  their  construction.  Word  does  not 
^er  to  word,  and  sentence  to  sentence,  as  equi- 
it  or  opposite;  but  there  is  a  correspondence  and 
lity  between  different  propositions,  in  respect  of 
urn  and  shape  of  the  whole  sentence  and  of  the 
bructive  parts,  such  as  noun  answering  to  noun, 
to  verb,  member  to  member,  negative  to  nega- 

interrogative  to  interrogative.     Psalm  cxlviii. 
fine  example  of  this  species  of  parallelism: — 

"  Praise  ye  Jehovah  ! 
Praise  Jehovah,  0  ye  in  the  heavens ! 
Praise  him,  0  ye  on  high ! 
Praise  him,  all  ye,  his  angels ! 
Praise  him,  all  ye,  his  hosts ! 

Praise  him,  sun  and  moon ! 
Praise  him,  all  ye  stars  of  light ! 
Praise  him,  ye  highest  heavens ! 
And  ye  waters  above  the  heavens ! 

Let  them  praise  the  name  of  Jehovah, 

For  he  gave  command,  and  they  were  created ! 

He  causeth  them  to  stand  for  ever ; 

He  hath  given,  l&wa  which  thev  do  not  tE«sv&n««&\ 
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Praise  Jehovah,  0  ye  of  the  earth ! 

Ye  sea-monsters  and  all  deeps ! 

Lightnings  and  hail,  snow  and  yapours ; 

Stormy  wind,  executing  his  command ! 

Mountains  and  all  hills !  \ 

Fruit-trees  and  all  cedars ! 

Wild  heasts  and  all  cattle ! 

Creeping  reptiles  and  winged  hirds ! 

£ings  of  the  earth  and  all  peoples ! 

Princes  and  all  rulers  of  the  earth ! 

Young  men  and  maidens ! 

Old  men  and  children ! 

Let  them  praise  the  name  of  Jbhoyah, 
For  his  name  alone  is  exalted — 
His  glory  ahoTe  earth  and  heaven ! 

He  lifteth  up  the  horn  of  his  people, 
He  is  the  praise  of  all  his  pious  worsbippen — 
Of  the  children  of  Israel — 
Of  the  people  who  are  nigh  unto  him. 
Praise  ye  Jehovah  ! " 

In  the  prophetic  books,  there  are  numerous  ex- 
amples of  this  species  of  parallelism,  as  in  Isa 
1  viii. : — 

"  Is  such  then  the  fast  which  I  choose- 
That  a  man  should  afflict  his  soul  for  a  day  ? 
Is  it  that  he  should  how  down  his  head  like  a  bulrush  ? 
And  spread  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  his  couch  P 


« 


a 


Shall  this  be  called  a  fast, 

And  a  day  acceptable  to  Jehovah  ? 


Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  choose- 
To  dissolve  the  hands  of  wickedness, 
To  loosen  the  oppressive  burthens— 
To  deliver  those  who  are  crushed  by  violence, 
^fi  ^^^Z^^^^  ^^^^  ««^der  every  yoke  ? 
ind  to  h^r,f^?^^^*^  *^y  ^^«^  to  theiungry, 

^Andthattl^ouHdAotX^^W^;^^ 
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len  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning, 
Qd  thy  woTmds  shall  speedily  be  healed  over : 
ad  thy  righteousness  wall  go  before  thee ; 
ad  the  glory  of  Jbhoyah  uueJI  bring  up  thy  rear." 

jre  is  one  more  example  in  which  the  construc- 
)f  this  figure  is  very  striking: — 

le  law  of  Jehoyah  is  perfect,  restoring  the  soul ; 
he  testimony  of  Jehoyah  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple  ; 
he  precepts  of  Jehoyah  are  right,  rejoicmg  the  heart ; 
he  commandment  of  Jehoyah  is  clear,  enlightening  the 
eyes: 

he  fear  of  Jehoyah  is  pure,  enduring  for  ever ; 
he   judgments  of    Jehoyah    are    truth,  they    are  just 
altogether; 

ore  desirable  than  gold,  or  than  much  fine  gold, 
nd  sweeter  than  honey,  or  the  droppings  of  honey-combs." 

(Ps.  xix.  8—11.) 

the  parallelism  of  each  pair  of  lines  is  very 
ed,  although  they  lead  us  to  the  next  pair;  the 
3  of  the  eight  lines  forming  one  grand  and  com- 
parallelism. 

the  same  sort  of  parallelism  are  those,  frequent 
3   Old  Testament,  where  a  definite  number  is 

put  for  an  indefinite;  which  being  followed  by 

lumeration  of  particulars,  naturally  throws  the 

ge  into  a  parallelism,  that  cannot  be  of  any  other 

the  synthetic  or  constructive  kind,  as  for  ex- 


1  •. 


"  These  six  things  Jehoyah  hateth ; 
And  seven  are  the  abomination  of  his  soul. 
Lofty  eyes,  and  a  lying  tongae ; 
And  hands  shedding  innocent  blood : 
A  heart  fabricating  wicked  thoughts ; 
Feet  hastily  running  to  mischief: 
A  false  witness  breathing  out  lies ; 
And  the  power  of  strife  between  brethren.' 


it 
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**  These  two  things  have  hefallen  thee ;   who  shall  bemoan  tim  ? 
Desolatioii  and  destruction ;  the  famine  and  the  sword; 
Who  shall  comfort  thee  ?  " 

(Isa.  IL  19.) 
**  Give  a  portion  to  seyen,  and  also  to  eight, 
For  thou  knowest  not  what  evil  shall  be  upon  the  earth." 
^  (Ecdes.  iL  1] 

In  the  last  quoted  passage  but  one,  there  is  u 
alternation  of  the  members  of  the  sentence  "  Desdar 
tion  and  destruction;  the  famine  and  sword;''  thai 
is,  desolation  by  famine;  destruction  by  the  sword 
So  also  in  Cant.  i.  5  : — 

"  I  am  black  but  yet  beautiful,  0  daughters  of  Jerusalem: 
Like  the  tents  of  Eedar ;  like  the  pavilions  of  Solomon:" 

that  is,  black  as  the  tents  of  Kedar  (made  of  dark 
coloured  goat's-hair) ;  beautiful  as  the  pavilions  ( 
Solomon.  In  the  following  passage  the  altematio 
is  very  obvious  :— 

"  On  her  housetops,  and  to  her  open  streets, 
Every  one  howleth,  descendeth  with  weeping." 

(Isa.  XV.  3.) 

that  is, 

"  On  her  housetops,  every  one  howleih ; 
And  to  her  open  streets  [every  one]  descendeth  with  weeping 

There  are  many  examples  of  this  description 
parallelism  in  the  New  Testament ;  one  only  mu 
suffice:  it  consists  of  two  triplets : — 

**  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you ; 
Seek,  and  ye  shall  find ; 
Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you : 

"  For  every  one  who  asketh,  receiveih ; 
And  every  one  who  seeketh,  findeth ; 
And  to  every  one  who  knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened.'* 

(>ta.tt.  vS.  7,  8.) 
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Bishop  Jebb  has  pointed  out  how  closely  these 
triplets  are  connected,  not  only  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter, but  by  their  form  of  construction  ;  the  first, 
second,  and  third  lines  of  each  being  respectively 
parallel  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  lines  of  the 
other.  The  parallelisms  will  be  obvious,  by  reduc- 
ing the  passage  to  a  stanza  of  six  lines  and  trans- 
posing their  order  thus  :— 

"  Ask,  and  it  shiall  be  given  unto  you — 
For  every  one  who  asketh  receiveth : 
Seek,  and  ye  shall  find — 
For  every  one  who  seeketh  findeth : 
Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you — 
For,  to  every  one  who  Imocketh,  it  shall  be  opened." 

But  the  existing  order  is  greatly  preferable,  both 
as  presenting  our  Lord's  three  injunctions  in  a  com- 
pact body,  and  as  keeping  distinct  two  separate 
grounds  of  encouragement  to  obey  these  injunctions. 
In  the  first  triplet,  it  will  be  observed,  the  encou- 
ragement is  individual,  or,  at  least,  specific.  '^  It 
shall  be  given  unto  yow";  "yc  shall  find";  "It 
shall  be  opened  unto  yow."  In  the  second  triplet, 
the  encouragement  is  generic,  or,  rather,  universal: 
every  one  who  asketh,  who  seeketh,  who  knocketh. 
May  not  this  advance,  from  promises  to  principles, 
from  particulars  to  universals,  have  been  designed  at 
once  to  elicit  the  faith  of  our  Lord's  immediate 
followers,  and  to  establish  the  confidence  of  all  suc- 
ceeding generations  ?  Had  the  assurance  been 
merely  of  a  general  nature,  had  it  wanted  the 
personal  specialty  of  the  first  triplet,  sufficient  pro- 
vision might  not  have  been  made  for  the  doubts  and 
hesitancies  of  early  converts,  of  whom  it  is  re- 
peatedly asserted,  that  they  were  dull  in  apprehen- 
sion and   slow  of  belief:  had  the   assurancQ  been. 
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merely  specific,  had  it  wanted  the  principal  exten- 
sion of  the  second  triplet,  it  might,  in  after  agee^ 
have  been  difficult  to  prove  that  it  was  not  a  peca* 
liar  privilege  of  our  Lord's  original  disciples:  m 
the  passage  stands,  both  purposes  have  been  abun- 
dantly attained  ;  the  timidity  of  Christ's  infant  fol- 
lowers was  encouraged,  and  the  scepticism  of  prayer- 
less  rationalists  was  met  by  anticipation. 

The  degrees  of  the  correspondence  of  the  lines  in 
this  kind  of  parallelism,  must,  as  Bishop  Lowth  re- 
marks, be,  from  the  very  nature  of  it,  various. 
Sometimes  the  parallelism  is  more,  sometimeB  less, 
exact  ;  sometimes  hardly  at  all  apparent,  and  onlj 
to  be  got  at  by  particular  attention,  close  study,  and 
much  habit  in  the  analysis  of  the  constructicui. 
Then  only  shall  we  discover  the  real  rests  and 
pauses  which  ought  to  be  made,  in  order  to  give 
the  period  or  sentence  its  intended  turn  and  cadence, 
and  to  each  part  its  due  time  and  proportion. 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  noted  in  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth  species  of  parallelism  we 
have  described  ;  namely,  that  each  of  them  exhibits 
a  variety,  fitly  named  the  alternate  parallelism  ;  that 
is,  the  first  Hue  answers  to  the  third,  the  second  to 
the  fourth,  and  so  on.  We  have  already  noticed 
some  examples  of  this,  in  the  gradational  paral- 
lelism ;  and  in  the  synthetic  parallelism  we  have 
noticed  two  or  three,  in  which  the  sense  is  clearly 
brought  out  by  alternating  the  members  of  a  sen- 
tence ;  as — 

'*  Desolation  and  destruction ;  the  famine  and  the  sword." 

That  is,  desolation  by  famine  ;  destruction  by  the 
Bword, 
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We  take  two  or  three  more  examples,  in  which 
the  lines  are'  alternated,  and  which  may  be  found  in 
all  three  species  of  the  parallelism  we  have  referred 
to  : — 

*'  From  without  the  Lord  shall  destroy ; 
In  the  innermost  apartments  terror ; 
Both  the  young  man  and  the  yirgm ; 
The  suckling  with  the  man  of  grey  hairs." 

(Deut.  xxxii.  25.) 

Here,  the  third  line  forms  a  continuous  line  with 
the  first,  and  the  fourth  with  the  second:  the  youths 
Mid  virgins,  led  out  of  doors  by  the  vigour  and 
buoyancy  natural  at  their  time  of  life,  fall  victims  to 
the  «word  in  the  streets  of  the  city  ;  while  infancy 
and  old  age,  confined  by  helplessness  and  decrepitude 
to  the  inner  chambers  of  the  house,  perish  there  by 
fear,  before  the  sword  can  reach  them.* 

The  same  construction  is  very  plain  in  the  follow- 
ing passages: — 

"  As  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth, 

So  high  is  his  goodness  over  them  that  fear  him ; 
As  remote  as  the  east  is  from  the  west, 

So  far  hath  he  removed  &om  us  our  transgressions." 

(Ps.  ciii.  11,  12.) 

"  And  ye  said,  nay,  but  on  horses  will  we  flee ; 
Therefore  shall  ye  be  put  to  flight ; 
And  on  swift  coursers  will  we  ride ; 

Therefore  shall  they  be  swift  that  pursue  you." 

(Isa.  xxz.  16.) 

The  gradation  and  the  alternation  of  the  lines  are 
equally  observable  in  these  passages.  In  like  man- 
ner, in  the  following,  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  lines 
are   not   only  parallel,   but  keep  up    a   continuous 

*  Bishop  Jebb. 
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sense,  though  that  is  twice  suspended,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  second  and  fourth  lines  : — 


"  For  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly ; 

Neither  is  circumcision  that  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh; 
But  he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly ; 
And  circumcision,  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  not  in  tiie 
letter ; 
Whose  praise  is  not  &om  men,  but  from  God." 

(Rom.  iL  2S,  29.) 


Bishop  Jebb,  to  whom  we  are  greatly  indebted 
for  the  light  he  has  thrown  upon  this  interestiog 
study,  and  from  whom  we  have  taken  several  ex- 
amples, quotes  the  following  example  of  the  alternate 
form  of  the  parallelism,  as  showing,  in  more  than  one 
respect,  its  elegance  and  utility  : — 

"  My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Lord; 
Nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  by  him ; 
For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth, 
But  scourgeth  every  one  whom  he  receiveth." 

(Heb.  xii.  6,  6.) 

This  passage  is,  by  the  apostle,  taken  from  Prov. 
iii.  11,  12,  and  is  thus  rendered  in  our  trans- 
lation : — 


**  My  son,  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord ; 
Neither  be  weary  of  his  correction ; 
For  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  correcteth, 
Even  as  a  father  the  son  in  whom  he  delighteth." 

In   this   last  line,  as   the  Bishop  observes,  the 

parallelism  is  completely  spoiled  ;  but  he  shows  that 

St.    Paul's  reading    is  afforded   without  altering  a 

letter  in   the  Hebrew  text,   by  a  slight  departure 

from    the    Masoretic    i^xxii^tM^AKaw*      The    original 
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)age  in  Frov.  iii.  may  be  thus  rendered  in  strict 
formity  with  the  apostle  :— 

The  chastening  of  the  Lord,  my  son,  do  not  despise ; 

Neither  be  weary  at  his  rebuking ; 
For  whom  the  Lord  loTeth,  he  chasteneth, 

And  scourgeth  the  son  in  whom  he  delighteth." 

)0  that  the  parallelism  is  preserved,  and  the 
utiful  climax  in  the  sense  is  exhibited, 
n  the  following,  as  in  one  or  two  examples  already 
en,  the  two  parallel  couplets  are  so  connected  as 
form  one  continued  and  distinct  sentence,  while 
pairs  of  lines  are  alternately  parallel  :— 


« 


If  ye  keep  my  commandments, 

Ye  shall  abide  in  my  love ; 
Even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father's  commandments, 

And  abide  in  his  loye." 

(John  XT,  10.) 

"  How  great  are  thy  works,  0  Lobd  ! 
How  profound  are  thy  counsels ! 
An  ignorant  man  doth  not  know, 
A  fool  doth  not  understand  this. 


^^^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THB  BHYTHMIGAL  PiUELALLELIBlC 

This  has  little  or  no  relation  to  the  internal  thon^ 
but  consists  simplj  in  the  external  form  or  constn 
tion — in  a  certain  measure  in  the  words  and  lim 
as,  for  example,  2  Cor.  xi.  21 — 29  : — 

"  In  whatsoeyer  any  one  is  bold,  I  also  am.  hold. 

Are  they  Hebrews  P    So  am  I. 

Are  they  Israelites  P    So  am  I. 

Are  they  seed  of  Abraham  P     So  am  I. 

Are  they  ministers  of  Christ  P    So  am  I. 
In  labours  more  abundant, 
In  stripes  above  measure : 
In  prisons  more  frequent ; 
In  deaths  many  times. 

Five  times  of  the  Jews  received  I  forty  stripes,  save  one; 

Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods ; 

Once  was  I  stoned ; 

Thrice  was  I  shipwrecked ; 

A  night  and  a  day  have  I  spent  in  the  deep. 

In  joumeyings  often. 

In  dangers  from  rivers ; 

In  dangers  from  robbers ; 

In  dangers  from  countrymen; 

In  dangers  from  heathens ; 

In  dangers  in  the  city ; 

In  dangers  in  the  wilderness ; 

In  dangers  at  sea ; 

In  dangers  from  false  brethren ; 

In  labour  and  toil; 

In  watchings  often ; 

In  hunger  and  thirst ; 

In  fastings  often ; 

In  cold  and  nakedness. 

Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not  weak  P 

Who  is  made  to  stumble,  and  I  do  not  bum  P  ** 

In  Matt.  vii.  24 — 27,  there  are  two  connec 
stanzas,  in  whlcli,  a%  Bv&lioi^  Jebb  remarks,  the  1 
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Qage  may  be  justly  termed  picturesque.  The 
larked  transition,  in  either  of  them,  from  a  long 
Qd  measured  movement  to  short  rapid  lines,  and 
le  resumption,  at  the  close,  of  a  lengthened  cadence, 
re  peculiarly  expressive.  The  continued  return, 
>o,  in  the  shorter  lines  of  the  copulative  particle  (a 
^turn  peculiarly  Hebraic,  and  foreign  to  classical 
sage)  has  a  fine  efiect;  it  gives  an  idea  of  danger, 
idden,  accumulated,  and  overwhelming — 

Whosoeyer,  therefore,  heareth  these  my  words,  and  doeth  them, 
1  irill  liken  him  to  a  prudent  man, 
Who  built  his  house  upon  the  rock ; 

And  the  rain  descended, 

And  the  floods  came. 

And  the  winds  blew, 

And  fell  upon  that  house ; 
And  it  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  upon  the  rock. 

And  every  one  hearing  these  my  words,  and  doing  them  not. 
Shall  be  likened  to  a  foolish  man. 
Who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand ; 

And  the  rain  descended. 

And  the  floods  came. 

And  the  winds  blew, 

And  struck  upon  that  house ; 
And  it  fell,  and  the  fall  thereof  was  great/' 

The  following  is  a  style  of  composition  which  forms 
k  logical  sorites,  in  which  the  predicate  of  each  pre- 
icding  line  becomes  the  subject  of  the  line  next  in 
•rder — 

'  For  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 

saved; 
But  how  shall  they  eall  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not 

believed  f 
And  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not 

heard  ? 
And  how  shall  they  hear^  without  &  preacher  9 
And  how  shall  they  preachy  if  they  be  not  sent  ? 

As  it  is  written — 
How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  those  who  bring*good  tidings  of 

peace! 
Wno  bring  good  tidings  of  good  things !  **    (Bom.  z.  13 — IS.) 
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CHAPTER  VL 


USES   OF  FABALLELI8M. 


We  trust  that  the  brief  review  that  has  been  taken 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  constriretion  or  com- 
position that  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writiDgs, 
including  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and  the 
examples  that  have  been  adduced,  may  help  the  young 
student  to  investigate  the  subject  sti|l  further,  and 
to  search  out  many  more  examples  for  himself. 

lu  the  course  of  the  remarks  that  whave  been 
offered,  we  have  incidentally  shown  some  of  the 
uses  of  parallelism  in  eliciting  and  fixing  the  true 
sense  of  the  text,  both  where  it  has  been  cor- 
rupted, and  where  the  sense,  is  obscxire  if  reference 
be  not  had  to  the  form  and  order  of  its  structure ; 
but  something  more  may  be  said  upon'  this  part  of 
the  subject. 

We  have  seen,  in  treating  of  the  figurative  lan- 
guage and  poetry  of  the  Bible,  in  preceding  pages, 
to  what  a  large  extent  the  beauties  and  graces  of 
composition  prevail  throughout  its  sacred  pagee, 
and  how,  almost  constantly,  the  heart  is  appealed  to 
through  the  imagination,  by  the  use  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  writing  which  is  so  admirably  calculated  to 
awaken  within  us  a  sense  of  the  true  and  the  beauti- 
ful. And  may  we  not  reasonably  think,  that  as  the 
thrilling  tones  of  the  poet's  everliving  voice  are  in- 
te^ed  to  awaken  thf^  Uk^  ^moUoivs  in  the  sympathies 
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hearts  of  those  "v^ho  list.en  to  them,  as  those  bj 
ch  he  is  himself  inspired,  so  the  peculiarities  of 
iposition  to  which  we  have  now  been  directing  at- 
;ion  are  designed  for  some  similar  purpose  of 
iering  God's  word  attractive,  not  only  by  the 
1  and  lasting  importance  of  its  revelations,  but 
hose  graces  and  artifices  of  composition  which 
best  calculated  to  allure  and  interest  a  reader? 
er  is  in  itself  beautiful  and  grateful  to  the  mind, 

it  also  possesses  a  utility  beyond  itself,  as  an 
stance  to  a  clear  and  easy  comprehension  of  the 
ter  concerned;  so  that,  according  to  the  degree 
rhich  the  order  of  the  ideas,  or  our  perception  of 

order,  is,  in  any  composition,  clear  or  confused, 
he  same  degree  is  the  sense  itself,  or  our  percep- 

of  the  sense,  conveyed  under  it. 
Q  many  of  the  passages  we  have  quoted  from 
1  Testaments,  to  exhibit  the  parallelism,  it  must 
e  been  seen  that  the  orderly  form — the  nice 
istment  of  parts,  and  the  combination  of  uni- 
nity  and  variety  they  exhibit — renders  them  much 
ner  to  the  understanding  and  much  more  agree- 
j  to  the  taste  than  if  they  had  been  cast  in  a 
imon  mould.  There  is  nothing  redundant,  as 
re  is  nothing  defective,  in  the  sacred  volume,  and 
may  therefore  be  quite  sure  that  when  we  are 
)uring  to  discover  as  much  as  we  can  of  it,  both 
;o  its  subjects  and  its  style,  we  are  doing  what 
lost  consonant  with  our  duty  and  our  gratifica- 
i.  An  analysis  of  the  order  of  the  ideas  embodied 
iny  part  of  the  Bible,  becomes  an  analysis  of  the 
se,  and  a  display  of  the  order,  a  display  of  the 
je;  and  as  the  inspired  writings  excel  all  others, 
1  in  their  importance  and  in  their  execution,  the 
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joDilisuuiiL  31  aufin.  oit  iseh  analysis  and  socb  display, 

iic   tfT:impHfr>   in   addition   to  the   proofe 
[J   anmjkEi»L  cwo  jfomidied  bj  the  Rey.  Mr. 
/*«  trf.*  Jw-  xifx.  21,  and  Josh.  xxir.  9,  10  : — 
Ix  iiit  imner  pttSBi^c:.  we  lead,**  The  incense  that 
j«  inzTLi  isL  lae  <it5«»  ot  Jndah,  and  in  the  streets  of 
>«rx2£sftJ£nL.  j>£.  aaic  j«Er  ftatho^  and  jonr  kings,  and 
T-,Hcr  7irji*M&.  aoii  cae  peofde  of  the  land,  did  not  the 
IxrL  r!»ni»i£«r  i&hi^  and  came  it  not  into  his  mind?** 
PixK^  r«k£»  It  wvwiid  appear  that  bj  the  Lord  re- 
3Ben.:if»^  Q«B.  is  meant  that  He  remembered  the 
3*cia£ry  «c  likie  Israrfitets.  as  further  described  in  the 
3K3E1  T^£r<e:  Im  amazed  as  an  introverted  parallel- 
penMfTY  somethi^  fordier  in  the  passage : — 


Tbfr  iaMsue-  :2^  t»  kcned  in  the  dtieB  of  Jndah,  and  in 

I    Ye  askd  jsxr  fii^es^,  jvar  kin^  and  yofor  princes,  and 
i£ifc  piB'')^  ^  ^bfr  land, 

I    Dai  IMC  the  Laid  irajfuiltn  them. 
And  csne  it  not  into  His 


Now  we  at  once  perceive  that  the  ^  tibem,"  in  b 
refers  to  b,  and  the  a  to  a.  ^  Did  not  the  Lord  re- 
member them  ?"  that  is,  jour  fathers,  etc.  (b.)  "  And 
came  it  not  into  his  mind?"  that  is,  ^*  the  incense 
that  ye  bamed,"  etc.  (a.) 

The  other  passage  is: — 

^  I    Then  Balak,  the  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  lioab,  aroae  and 
I  warred  against  Israel, 

And  sent  and  called  Baalam,  the  son  of  Bear,  to  cnrtt 

fou. 
would  not  hearken  unto  Balaam,  therefore  ha 
blessed  you  still ; 

I    So  I  delivered  you  out  of  his  hand. 
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Here  the  introyerted  arraDgement  exhibits  the 
true  meaning  of  the  passage,  a  refers  to  a,  as  well 
as  &  to  b.  In  a  we  have  Balak  in  b,  Balaam.  The 
reference  of  &  to  b  is  evident.  '*  He  sent  and  called 
Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  to  curse  you.''  (b)  ^^  But 
I  would  not  hearken  unto  Balaam,  therefore  he 
blessed  you  {b).  The  person,  however,  out  of  whose 
hand  the  Lord,  in  a,  says  He  delivered  the  Israelites, 
is  not  Balaam — as  the  grammatical  construction  of 
the  passage  in  the  English  version  makes  it — but 
Balak,  mentioned  in  a.  *^  So  I  delivered  you  out  of  his 
hand:" — that  is,  says  Poole,**'  from  Balak's  malicious 
design  against  you."  Thus,  a  and  a  refer  to  Balak^ 
and  b  and  b  to  Balaam.* 

Mr.  Boys,  in  the  portions  of  Scripture  which  he 
has  arranged,  first  exhibits  the  corresponding  parts 
in  such  visible  form  as  to  be  obvious  at  a  glance; 
and  then  he  subjoins,  in  similar  form,  a  sumuiary  of 
their  respective  topics.  It  is  a  common  practice,  as 
Mr.  Roe  observesf  to  write  metrical  compositions  in 
this  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  both  the 
species  of  verse  and  the  order  of  their  recurrence; 
and  if  this  is  advantageous  in  the  case  of  sound 
only,  how  much  more  so  in  that  of  the  sense  !  It  is, 
indeed,  only  so  far  as  this  mental  process  is  mentally 
performed,  that  a  single  sentence  can  be  understood; 
and,  though  this  may  be  sufficient  on  all  common 
occasions,  yet,  in  the  case  of  the  Bible,  in  which 
every  word  has  weight,  and  in  which  the  corre- 
spondences pervade  every  part,  with  unequalled 
regularity,  variety,  and  beauty,  every  possible  help 
is  desirable.  In  short,  it  may  be  justly  considered 
as  the  most  effective  instrument  that  has  yet  been 

•  Key  to  Psalms,  p.  42.         f  Analysis  of  Apocalypse,  Pref» 
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put  into  our  hands;  that  it  is  capable  of  turning  ibe 
scale  on  most  doubtful  questions,  doctrinal  or  critical; 
that,  by  its  means,   the  reader    often  obtains,  from 
bare  inspection,  a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive 
view  of  a  subject  than  from  long  and  elaborate  com- 
mentaries; that  he  is  often   led   to   inferences  and 
reflections    which     otherwise    would    never    have 
occurred  to  him;  and  that,  till  an  arrangement  agree- 
able to  it  of  the  entire  volume  of  Scripture  is  com- 
pleted, we  shall  not  make  the  nearest  possible  ap- 
proach either  to  the  best  translation,  or  to  the  most 
correct  interpretation. 

There  is  also  the  authority  of  Bishop  Lowth,  wbo 
had  studied  this  subject  very  deeply,  for  this  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  study.  It  is  incumbent  on  every 
translator,  he  observes,*  to  study  the  manner  of  his 
author,   to  mark    the   peculiarities  of   his   style,  to 
imitate  his  features,  his  air,  his  gesture,  and,  as  for 
as  the  difference  of  language  will   permit,  even  his 
voice  ;  in   a  word,  to   give  a  just  and   expressive 
resemblance  of  the   original.     If  he  does  not  care- 
fully attend  to  this,  he  will  sometimes  fail  of  enter- 
ing into  his  meaning:  he  will   always   exhibit  him 
unlike  himself,  in   a  dress  that  will   appear  strange 
and  unbecoming   to   all    that  are   in  any  degree  ac- 
quainted with   him.     Flatness    and     insipidity  will 
generally  be   the   consequence   of  a   deviation   from 
the  native  manner  of  an   original,  which  has  a  real 
merit,  and  a  peculiar  force  of  its  own:   for  it  will  be 
very    difficult  to   compensate   for  the  loss    by   any 
adventitious    ornaments.        To     express    fully    and 
exactly  the  sense  of   the  author,  is,  indeed,  the  prin- 
cipal,  but  not  the  whole  duty  of   the  translator.     In 


*  ^^^*  ^^^^^^^"^^^^ 
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work  of  elegance  and  genius  he  is  not  onlj  to 
xform,  he  must  endeavour  to  please;  and  to  please 
Y  the  same  means,  if  possible,  bj  which  his  author 
Leases.  If  this  pleasure  arises  in  a  great  measure 
rom  the  shape  of  the  composition,  and  the  form  of 
lie  construction,  as  it  does  in  the  writings  of  the 
^ble,  beyond  any  other  example  whatsoever,  then 
he  translator's  eje  ought  to  be  always  intent  upon 
his  :  to  neglect  this,  is  to  give  up  all  chance  qf 
access,  and  all  pretension  to  it. 

In  our  common  English  version,  the  translators 
lave  retained  much  of  the  Hebrew  manner;  and  the 
ionstant  use  of  this  version  has  rendered  this  manner 
amiliar  and  agreeable  to  us.  We  have  adopted  the 
ilebrew  taste;  and  what  is  with  judgment,  and  upon 
>roper  occasion,  well  expressed  in  that  taste,  hardly 
y^ev  fails  to  suggest  the  ideas  of  beauty,  solemnity, 
ind  elevation,  as  we  have  seen  in  many  examples 
laoted,  and  as  we  may  see  in  many  more. 

It  is  strange,  with  all  the  evidences  we  have- 
some  of  which  have  now  been  produced — of  the  pre- 
valence of  this  mode  of  composition  in  the  sacred 
mritings,  from  beginning  to  end,  that  any  persons 
should  be  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  accident,  or 
as  astyleof  writing  which  became  prevalent  amongst 
the  Hebrews,  without  any  further  purpose  than  that 
of  gratifying  the  love  of  melody  that  everywhere 
exists^  and  which  is  so  materially  ministered  to  by 
nicely  balanced  sentences  in  literary  composition. 

Mr.  Boys  has  disposed  of  this  fancy,  by  pointing 
out,  in  the  first  place,  that  "the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  have  followed  the  mode  of  arrangement 
prevailing  in  the  Old,  not  casually,  and  as  it  were 
fi'om  unconscious  habits  of  framing  their  thoughts 
after  that  model,  but  designedly  and  d!&lvbQt«.l^l^\ 
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fts  men   aware  that  having  sacred  things  to  com- 
municate, this  was  the  sacred  and  appropriate  style:** 
and  he  presently  adds,  "  For  my  own  part,  I  see  no 
way  of  accounting  for  the  various  phenomena  exhi- 
bited, but  by  supposing  positive  design  and  actual 
intention  somewhere,  though  here  a  question  may  be 
raised,  which  it  might  seem  presumptuous  to  invea* 
tigate  too  closely;    namely,  whether  the  intentioii 
existed  in  the  mind  of  the  penman  who  wrote,  or 
only  in  the  mind  of  the   Spirit  who   dictated.    In 
favour  of  the  latter  opinion  it  may  be  urged,  thai 
as  the  prophets  do  not  appear  to  have  always  been 
fully  aware  of  the  purport  of  that  which  they  pro- 
phesied   (1  Pet.  i.  11),   so   it  is  possible  that  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  style  in  which  they  spoke 
was  not  understood  by  them  to  its  full  extent .  •  •  • 
To  suppose  that  the  arrangements  we  discover  are 
purely  the  result  of  accident,  is  difficult,  and  might 
almost  be  called  absurd.    We  grant,  we  believe,  tha* 
the    sacred  writers   had   a  method    of   some  kind. 
Evident   indications,   then,    of  a    method    are  dis- 
covered.    And  if  we  say  that  this  method,  of  which 
we  discover  such  evident  indications,  is  not,  after  all, 
the  method  which  the  sacred  writers  followed,  then 
we  are  reduced  to  this  strange  supposition,  that  there 
does,  indeed,  lie  concealed  in  the  divine  word  some 
unknown  mode  of  arrangement;  but  that  this  which 
we  fiDd,  tliis  which  is  so  apparent  and  so  observable, 
is  merely  accidental."*     The  student  who  wishes  to 
pursue  this  subject  into    further    details,    will  find 
many  aids  thereto  in  the  Introduction  to  the  volumes 
of  this  painstaking  and  successful  labourer  in  a  field 
neb  m  treasure,  but  hitherto  undervalued. 
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In  conclusion,  let  us  add  a  few  instances  to  those 
ready  given,  in  -which  the  study  of  the  parallelism 
ill  lead  to  the  meaning  of  obscure  words  and 
irases;  sometimes  suggesting  the  true  reading, 
here  the  text  in  our  present  copies  is  faulty;  and 
•metimes  verifying  and  confirming  a  correction 
fered  on  the  authority  of  manuscripts,  or  of  the 
icient  versions.  The  object  proposed  is  to  suggest 
ich  investigations  to  the  student,  by  showing  some 
'  the  results. 

In  his  translation  of  Isa.  xxviii.  14 — 18,  Bishop 
3wth  has  avoided  an  error  into  which  our  transla- 
rs  have  been  led  ;  and  in  this  he  appears  to  have 
ten  chiefiy  guided  by  an  eye  to  the  parallelism  of 
ro  phrases  in  each  of  two  verses.  In  the  English 
rsion  we  read :  "  Wherefore  hear  the  word  of  the 
)BD,  ye  scornful  men,  that  rule  this  people  which 
in  Jerusalem :  Because  ye  have  said,  we  have 
&de  a  covenant  with  death,  and  with  hell  are  we  at 
reement;  .  .  And  your  covenant  with  death  shall 
disannulled,  and  your  agreement  with  hell  shall  not 
ind."  One  would  think  it  must  have  struck  almost 
J  one  reading  with  attention,  that  whereas  this 
ophecy  was  not  addressed  to  the  rulers  of  the 
lople,  and  was  not  concerned  with  them  in  parti-^ 
lar,  but  was  addressed  to  the  Ephraimites  in 
moral,  and  particularly  to  the  scofiers  amongst 
em — they  who  ridiculed  the  denunciations  of  the 
ophets,  by  giving  out  parabolic  sentences  and 
lemn  speeches,  somewhat  in  the  prophetic  style, 
opposition  to  their  prophecies,  thus  mocking  and 
offing  at  them  —  that  there  must  be  something 
rong  in  making  the  text  speak  to  '^  the  scornful 
en  who  rule  this  people."  But  the  incongruity  has 
)en   overlooked  by  the   majority   of  interpreters^ 
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uiciexit  and  iii(»dfm.  Lowth  saw  it,  however,  ind 
then  iKitiiis:  thut  the  word  tliat  has  \*ten  interpretei 
rttlvrfi  \¥  iiaruUfl  and  «viionvmc»us  with  that  inter- 
prt'U'H  scnftrrs.  he  pot  the  clue  to  the  true  meta- 
in«r.  Tije  Hebrew  maahal  sig-nifiea,  not  only  ht 
ruled.  l»uT  alsc»  he  tprtke  by  proverbs^  or  in  parahUi 
or  dark  Ffteeeheti ;  and.  tlins  rendered,  the  incoiif 
gruiTT  is  poi  rid  of.  and  the  true  sense  secured  ^— 

"  TrLiTf'f(irf  lifor  Tf  the  word  of  the  Lord,  re  si-offers ; 
Yt .  \rli(i  to  this^  jKiYjiiein  Jcnisalem  utter  sententioiu  Epeecfui; 
Who  say/"  eic. 

The  continuation  of  the  text  affords  even  a  stiB 
more  striking  instance  of  the  influence  which 
the  parallel  ism  has  in  deTermiuingr  the  sense  rf 
words.  The  text  reads  :  "  We  have  made  a  coTe- 
nant  with  death,  and  with  hell  we  " — ^what  ?  Surely 
a  treatr.  a  bargain,  or  something  of  the  kind  ;  awl 
BO  sav  all  the  versions,  ancient  and  modem.  Bat 
wherefore  ?  The  Hebrew  word  which  our  transla- 
tors render  agreemenU  and  others  treaty  or  bargain^ 
has  no  such  meaning  throughout  the  Bible  ;  nor,  as 
Lc»wth  observes,  can  the  lexicographers  give  any 
satisfactory  account  of  the  word  in  this  sense,  which 
sense  thev  are  obliged,  however,  from  necessitv,  to 
accept.  It  is  the  parallelism  alone  that  determines 
it  to  this  meaning,  and  that  so  clearly,  that  no  doubt 
remains  concerning  the  sense  of  the  passage  : — 

"  We  have  entered  into  a  covenant  with  death. 
And  with  the  grave  we  have  made  a  treaty." 

In  like  manner,  ver.  18  :  "  And  your  covenant 
with  death  shall  be  disannulled,  and  vour  ajrreement 
with  hell  shall  not  stand."  Now  the  Hebrew  word 
hero  translated  disannulled,  means  to  cover,  to  cofotf 
sin,  and  so  to  expiate.    It  va  h^n^t  \i«/^  as  Bishop 
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Lowth  observes,  in  the  sense  of  breaking  or  dissolve 
ing  a  covenant,  though  that  notion  is  so  often  to  be 
Iband  in  the  Scriptures;  nor  can  it  be  forced  into  that 
sense,  he  adds,  but  by  a  great  deal  of  far-fetched 
reasoning.  Besides,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  feminine 
fbrm,  in  that  case,  to  make  the  syntax  correct.  So 
that  the  word,  as  it  stands,  makes  neither  grammar 
nor  sense.  He  therefore  suspects  some  mistake  in 
our  present  copies,  and  with  Houbigant  and  Arch- 
bishop Seeker,  who  are  confirmed  by  the  Chaldee 
paraphrast,  he  reads  ISH  instead  of  *1&3,  differing  in 
only  one  letter.  The  conjecture  is  a  very  reasonable 
one,  independently  of  the  fact  that  the  paraphrast 
seems  so  to  have  read  the  passage  ;  but  the  paral- 
lelism required  raises  its  reasonableness  into  an 
almost  certainty — "shall  be  disannulled'* — "shall 
not  stand.'*  As  in  ch.  viii.  10,  where  the  very  same 
phrases  are  parallel  and  synonymous  : — 

*'  Take  counsel  together,  and  it  shall  come  to  nought ; 
Speak  the  word,  and  it  shall  not  stand.** 

There  is  another  passage  which  Bishop  Lowth 
renders  in  a  sense  that  is  destitute  of  all  authority 
of  manuscripts  or  ancient  versions,  but  which  is 
clearly  suggested  by  the  parallelism.  In  the  English 
version  of  Psalm  xxxviii,  19,  we  read  :  "  But  mine 
enemies  are  lively,  and  they  are  strong  ;  and  they 
that  hate  me  are  multiplied."  The  translators  were 
evidently  not  satisfied  with  this,  for  they  have  put 
in  the  margin  "  being  living  are  strong."  Everyone 
must  see,  whether  the  textual  or  the  marginal  read- 
ing be  taken, — that  the  psalmist's  argument  is  very 
inconsequential:  "  I  will  declare  mine  iniquity;  I  will 
be  sorry  for  my  sin.  But  mine  enemies  are  lively 
and  they  are  strong,"  etc.     And  not  only  so^  but  as 
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Lowth  observes,  the  construction  of  the  U 
Hebrew  is  very  unusual  and  inelegant.     ] 
fore  conjectures  that  the  word  D'^^n  living^ 
miswritten  for    D^H    without    cause^    par 
synonymous  to  wrongfully  in   the  next  1 
Ps.    XXXV.    19),    which    completes    the    pi 
through  both '  lines.       He  compares  this 
Ixix.  15,  where  the  very  same  three  tern 
line  are  set  parallel  to  one  another,  just  in 
manner  as  he  supposes  they  must  have  been ' 
here.     The  passage  referred  to,  however, 
enough,    furnishes   another   example    of 
kind  ;  for  a  fourth  term  being  there  intr< 
each  line,  the  fourth  term  in  the  last  line 
corrupted  by  the  small  mistake  of  insertii 
the  middle  of  it.     Bishop  Hare  restored 
by  an  ingenious  conjecture  : — 

"  They  that  hate  me  without  cause  are  multiplied 
hairs  of  my  head ; 
They  that  are  mine  enemies  wrongfully  are  mon 
than  the  hairs  of  my  locks." 

Our  version  reads  :  "  They  that  hate  m€ 
a  cause  are  more  than  the  hairs  of  mine  he 
that  would  destroy  me,  being  mine  enemiei 
fully,  are  mighty,"  which  is  not  very  ini 
Hare  conjectured  that  the  word  ^H^fiXO,  w/ 
me,  had  been  substituted  for  another  very 
appearance,  ^nDXD,  more  than  my  locks, 
parallel  to  more  than  the  hairs  of  my  hea 
first  line  ;  and  his  conjecture  has  since  l 
firmed  by  several  manuscripts.  Thus,  a 
Lowth  observes,  two  inveterate  mistake 
marred  the  text  for  more  than  two  thousa 
are  happily  corrected  by  the  parallelism,  s 
by  the  example  oi  bViqiW  ?^a"s»^«j^'^^  (^xel. 
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PART    III. 

COMMON  REFERENCES. 

The  more  closely  and  devoutly  any  one  studies  the  sa« 
ered  volume,  the  more  will  he  discover  not  only  of  spi- 
ritual truth  and  personal  instruction,  but  of  what  in 
other  writings  we  should  call  skill  and  grace  in  com- 
positioQ,  sometimes  adding  to  the  force  of  language, 
Bometimes  clothing  it  with  grace  and  beauty,  and 
always  leaving  on  the  mind  an  impression,  that  what 
ia  written  could  not  have  been  written  in  any  way 
better  adapted  to  fix  the  attention  and  to  impress 
the  mind  with  the  truth  intended  to  be  conveyed. 
The  kind  of  construction  we  have  now  to  consider 
18  of  the  foiTuer  description,  giving  terseness  and 
strength  to  passages  that  would  otherwise  lack  these 
qualities. 

We  may  not  speak  of  this  as  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Biblical  writings,  for  it  obtains  more  or  less  in  all 
good  compositions,  in  which  the  identical  portions  of 
a  sentence  are  always  omitted,  unless  retained  for 
some  special  purpose;  that  is,  the  proposition  or  the 
expression  is  not  repeated,  but  one  clause  of  the 
sentence  is  made  to  have  a  common  reference  to  two 
or  more  clauses  in  it. 

It  is  too  obvious  to  fail  of  being  pere^vr^d^  vsl- 
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reading  the  Bible,  that  in  many  sentences,  one  clause 
has  a  common  reference  to  two  or  more  clauses  in 
the  same  sentence,  though  but  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  it  by  the  generality  of  critics  and  com- 
mentators. The  translator  and  expositor  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  fully  alive  to  the  subject,  and 
who  has  most  frequently  availed  himself  of  the 
principle,  to  give  shape  and  consistency  to  passages 
in  the  apostolic  epistles,  which  he  found  involved  in 
obscurity,  is  Dr.  Macknight.  But  it  is  to  Mr.  Boys 
that  we  are  more  particularly  indebted  for  having 
brought  it  under  especial  notice.  In  the  second 
Appendix  to  his  Tactica  Sacra,  he  has  developed 
the  principle  with  much  clearness,  and  has  illas- 
trated  its  use  by  some  striking  examples.  We  avafl 
ourselves  of  two  or  three  of  these,  and  add  others;  • 
The  first  example  is  Rom.  vi.  11,  where  the 
apostle  says,  in  our  translation  :  ''  Likewise  reckon 
ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  bul 
alive  unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
According  to  this  reading,  the  apostle  is  made  to 
represent  the  fact  of  our  being  "  alive  unto  God,^  ai 
resulting  from  "Jesus  Christ  our  Lord;"  but  not 
so  our  being  "dead  unto  sin."  The  first  membd 
of  the  sentence  is  severed  from  the  last,  but  the 
second  is  united  to  it ;  it  therefore  reads  thus  : — 

/  Likewise  reckon     )     (^  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin, 

{ye  also  yourselves  5     n^;^,:^^^'^'  '^'''''   '"^ 

But  such  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  apostle,  who, 
as  is  evident  from  numerous  other  passages  in  hii 
writings,  intended  to  represent  our  "death  unto  sin" 
as  resulting,  equally  with  our  "  living  to  God,"  from 
Jesus  Christ  our  Loxd.    T\i^  \as\.  ^V»3A)^  of  the  text 
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lias,  therefore,  a  common  reference  to  both  the  pre- 
ceding clauses,  and  maj  be  shown  thus  : — 

if  to  be  dead  indeed  \  [ 

I     unto  am,  f  I  through  Jesus 

)  but  alive  unto      (  )  Christ  our  Lord. 

(God,  ;  ( 

The  eighth  verse  of  the  chapter  confirms  this 
view  of  the  passage.  There  the  Apostle  says,  "  Now 
if  we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall 
■Ibo  live  with  Him,"  connecting  our  death  unto  sin 
with  Christ,  as  well  as  our  living  unto  God.  We 
find  a  further  confirmation  of  this  sense  in  Col.  iii.  1, 
where  the  Apostle  not  only  says,  "If  ye  then  be 
risen  with  Christ";  but  a  little  before,  "If  ye  be 
dead  with  Christ "  (chap.  ii.  20).  According  to  this 
view  of  the  passage,  a  comma  must  be  inserted 
before  the  last  clause,  "  Through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord";  and  never,  as  Mr.  Boys  observes,  did  a 
comma  make  a  more  important  difierence. 

Another  passage  deserving  of  notice  is  in  the 
same  epistle  (Rom.  xv.  7)  which  is  uniformly  pointed 
in  the  Greek  Testament  thus  :  "  Wherefore  receive 
ye  one  another,  as  Christ  also  received  us  to  the 
glory  of  God,"  connecting  the  second  clause  with 
the  third,  but  separating  the  first  clause  from  it. 
Our  translation,  however,  in  some  copies,  at  least, 
presents  the  true  sense  of  the  Apostle  (by  departing 
from  the  Greek  punctuation)  which  is,  that  as 
Christ  received  us  to  the  glory  of  God,  we  also 
should  receive  one  *another  to  the  glory  of  God. 
rhe  third  clause  has  therefore  a  common  reference 
o  both  the  preceding  ones. 

Gal.  iv.  7,  furnishes  another  example  ;  and  here, 
ays  Mr.  Boys,  our  authorised  version  errs  in  follow- 
Qg    the    punctuation  of  tlie   common  Greek   tQKt« 
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• 

The  passage  stands  thus  :  '*  Wherefore  thou 
more  a  servant  but  a  son,  and  if  a  son,  then 
of  God   through  Christ"     But  surelj,  the 
had  no  intention  to  assert,  that,  while  oar ! 
was  received  "through    Christ,"    our  sons] 
independent  of  Him.     This  cannot  be  ;   and 
alteration  in   the  punctuation  will  restore 
meaning  :   "  Wherefore  thou  art  no  more  a 
but  a  son,  and  if  a  son  then  an  heir,  of  Grod 
Christ."  This  shows  the  last  member  of  the 
to  have  a  common  reference  to  the  two  p: 
members: — 

Thou  art  no  more  a  serrant,  but  a  son,   }  of  God  thn 
And  if  a  son,  then  an  heir,  y  ChiiBt 

In  Rev*  xiii.  10,  we  read,  "Here  is  the 

and  the  faith  of  the  saints,"  the  fall  exprt 

which  is  : — 

Here  is 

the  patience 

of  the  saints. 
And  here  is 
the  faith 

of  the  saints. 

But  by  the  omission  of  the  identical  phras< 
first  and  fourth  lines  in  the  latter,  it  is  rec 
the  form  in  which  we  find  it : — 

=--     ISd&^i    of  tte  saints. 
So  also  in  Isa.  1.  10 : 

that  feareth  the  Lord  ? 
Let  him  hearken 
Who  is    /  to  the  voice  of  his  servant : 

among     I    that  walketh  in  darkness, 
you  \    and  hath  no  light  P 

Let  him  trust 

in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
N  and  support  himself 
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Jjk  ihe  following  passage,  attention  to  the  common 
inference — ^**  Whom  the  Lord  Jesus — "  will  exhibit 
die  parallelism  moch  more  strikingly  : — 

IwiU  waste  away  with  the  breath  of  his 
and  ^\tterly  destroy,  with  the  bright 
appearance  of  his  coming. 

Bishop  Jebb  had  an  inkling  of  this,  for  he  says,  the 
first  words  "  Whom  the  Lord  Jesus,"  are  common  to 
both  lines  ;  and  the  gradation  of  the  sense  in  the 
two  lines  he  felicitously  points  out.  The  Greek 
word  rendered  waste  away^  implies  no  more  in  this 
place  than  gradual  decay  ;  the  word  in  the  second 
line,  rendered  utterly  destroy,  denotes  total  extermi- 
nation ;  while,  in  terror  and  magnificence,  no  less 
tiian  in  the  effects  assigned,  tlie  breath  of  his  mouth, 
mast  yield  to  the  bright  appearance  of  Ms  coming. 
The  first  line,  he  observes,  seems  to  announce  the 
ordinary  diffusion,  gradually  to  be  effected,  of 
Christian  truth  ;  the  second,  to  foretell  the  extra- 
ordinary manifestation  of  the  victorious  Messiah, 
suddenly  and  overwhelmingly,  to  take  place  in  the 
last  days. 

The  real  meaning  of  1  Cor.  xii.  4 — 6,  is  not  very 
apparent,  as  it  stands  in  our  Bible  :  ''  Now  there 
are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit.  And 
there  are  differences  of  administrations,  but  the  same 
Lord.  And  there  are  diversities  of  operations  ;  but 
it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all."  For 
what  purpose,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  Spirit  and  the 
Lord  introduced  into  the  first  and  second  clauses, 
when  the  last  clause,  ^'  which  worketh  all  in  all,"  is 
permitted  to  take  as  its  antecedents,  ^*  the  same 
God,"  of  the  third  clause  ?  So  represented,  the 
meaning  of  the  Apostle  is  difiicult  to  be  dificovQi:^<i« 

2  A  ^'ia 
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But  if,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  we  now 
seek  to  expound  and  illustrate,  the  last  clanee  it 
taken  as  having  a  common  reference  to  the  three 
preceding  ones,  all  becomes  intelligible,  and  the 
passage  assumes  an  important  character,  as  marking 
most  distinctly  the  three  Persons  in  the  blessed 
and  undivided  Trinity,  in  their  operations  in  the 
church  :— 

"  Now  there  are   diversities  of  gifts,  but  the 

same  Spirit ;  /       wijidi 

And  there  are  diversities  of  administrations,  (       -worketh 
but  the  same  Lord ;  f      all  m  alL" 

And  there  are  diversities  of  operations^  but  the 
same  God ; 

The  only  alteration  here  made  in  the  text,  is  the 
omission  of  can,  it  is,  which  Griesbach,  upon  good 
authority,  rejects.  Our  translation  renders  the  one 
word  diaireseis,  differently  in  the  three  lines,  ren- 
dering diversities  in  the  first  and  third  lines,  and 
differences  in  the  second  line — a  variety  of  render- 
ing we  often  find  in  the  English  vulgate,  and  which 
would  have  been  better  avoided,  as  it  sometimes 
prevents  the  sense  from  coming  out  so  strikingly  as 
it  otherwise  would  do,  especially  in  short  parallelisms, 
where  there  are  verbal  correspondences  in  the  ori- 
ginal.    (Boys). 

Amongst  those  passages  in  which  the  conmion 
reference  of  one  clause  to  two  or  three  is  not  so 
evident,  Mr.  Boys  points  out  the  following,  from 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  Matt.  vi.  9,  10  : — 

"  Hallowed  be  thy  name :  Thy  kingdom  come :  Thy  will  be 
done,  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

The  English  tran&VatoTft  \i^N^  vsLdv^cTeetly  broken 
324 
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I  continuous  sentence  into  two  verses.  Take  it 
s,  however,  and  the  full  meaning  of  our  Lord 
omes  more  obvious  : — 


"  Hallowed  be  thy  name, 

Thy  kingdom  come,       }  In  earth  as  in  heaven." 
Thy  will  be  done, 


I- 


3  meaning  is — not  merely,  let  thy  will  be  done  in 
th  as  in  heaven  ;  but  also,  let  thy  name  be  hal- 
ed, and  let  thy  kingdom  come,  in  earth  as  in 
veil. 

n  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  we  read :  "  All  Scripture  is 
en  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for 
trine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
righteousness.'^  Bead  this  as  having  one  clause 
Lch  has  a  common  reference  to  all  the  other  clauses, 
.  we  see  at  once  that  all  Scripture  is  profitable 
ALL  the  purposes  mentioned  : — 

ils  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
[  For  doctrine       J 
And  is    1  For  reproof        (  In  righteous- 
profitable  j  For  correction    f      ness." 
I  For  instruction  / 

\n  the  following,  the  common  reference  of  the  one 
use  to  the  three  clauses  is  obvious  at  first  sight : 
?he  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love 
God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be 
kh  you  all,"  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.     That  is  :— 

"he  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,         j 

Old  Uie  love  of  God,  >  Be  with  you  all." 

kud  the  conmiunion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ) 

One  more  example  of  this  kind  of  construction 
8t  suffice  ;  it  exhibits  the  parallelism  as  well  as 
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the  common  reference  ;  as,  indeed,  do  numerous  pti- 
sages  in  both  Testaments. 

Grold  purified  in  the  fire, 

that  thou  mayest  be  rich ; 

And  white  gannents, 

..-r  1  av     X   I  ( thou  mayest  be  dothed, 

I  counsel  thee  to/     ^^^  >  ^^  ^/  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Duy  0  me  f     ^^^^  ^^^^  appear ; 

And  eye-salye, 

ito  anoint  thy  eyes 
that  thou  mayest  see.*' 
\  (Rev.  iii  18.) 
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PART      IV. 

OF  EMPHASIS. 

TEur  public  speaker  knows  something  of  the  value 

i^-bat  is  called  emphasis;  and  every  writer  on 
»cution  or  rhetoric  insists  on  its  importance  to 
ve  due  effect  to  an  oration  or  a  discourse.  "  On 
B  right  management  of  the  emphasis,"  writes  Dr. 
air,  "  depends  the  whole  life  and  spirit  of  every 
3COurse.  If  no  emphasis  is  placed  on  any  words, 
>t  only  is  discourse  rendered  heavy  and  lifeless, 
t  the  meaning  is  often  left  ambiguous.  If  the  em- 
lasis  is  placed  wrong,  we  pervert  and  confound  the 
eaning."  And  to  give  a  common  instance,  he  ob- 
rves  that  such  a  question  as  this  :  ^'  Do  you  ride 

town  to-day  ?  "  is  capable  of  four  different  inter- 
•stations,  according  as  the  emphasis  is  differently 
aced  on  the  words.  So,  also,  in  the  words  of  our 
iviour,  addressed  to  the  traitor  Judas,  we  shall  find 

sense  according  as  we  emphasize  the  words : 
Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss  ?  " 
^eirayest  thou,  makes  the  reproach  turn  on  the  in- 
xaj  of  treachery.  Betrayest  thou^  makes  it  rest 
1  Judas'  connection  with  his  master.  Betrayest 
lou  the  Son  of  Matty  rests  it  upon  the  personal 
laracter  and  eminence  of  the  Redeemer.  Betrayest 
lOU  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss^  turns  it  upon 
adas'  prostituting  the  signal  of  peace  and  friend- 
lip  to  the  purpose  of  a  mark  of  destruction. 

Bat  the  importance  of  emphasis  is  not  confined  to 
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elocution  or  oratory.  It  is  of  equal  importance  in  read- 
ing, for  without  due  attention  to  it,  the  real  sense  or 
meaning  of  an  author  will  often  be  missed,  for  every 
good  writer  will  take  care  so  to  express  himself  that 
bis  reader  shall,  if  possible,  apprehend  his  precise  idea, 
which  often  involves,  for  its  expression,  an  emphadc 
use  of  words.    In  writing  we  employ,  for  this  pnrpoee, 
accents  and  words  underscored:  in  printed  books, ac- 
cents, italics,   small  capitals,   and  capitals.      I^ome- 
times  a  word  may,  by  its  combination    with  other 
words,   be  made  to  include,   besides   the  principal 
idea  contained  in  it,  an   accompanying  idea,  which 
disappears  as  soon  as  the  word  is  remored  from  its 
connection,  and  is  considered   by  itself.     That  is, 
the  word  is  emphasized,  or  receives  an  augmentatioo 
of  its  signification.     In  such  a  case  it  is  said  that  a 
word  or  phrase  has  a  peculiar  emphasis.   Take  as  an 
example  1   Thes.  iii.  8  :  "Now  we  live,  if  [while] 
ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord."     Here,  the  word  live  is 
not  to  be  understood  of  mere  animal  life — ^mortal 
existence — but  of  something  more.     It  is  as  if  the 
apostle  had  said,  "Your   stedfastness  in  the  faith 
gives  me  new  life  and  comfort,     I  now  feel  that  I 
live  to  some  purpose — I  relish  and  enjoy  life — since 
my  labour  in  the  gospel  is  not  in  vain."     That  this 
is  the  true  meaning  of  the  apostle,  is  evident  from 
both  the  subject-matter  and  the  context.     For  Paul, 
filled  with  deep  anxiety  lest  the  Thessalonians  should 
have  been  induced  to  depart  from  the  faith  by  the 
afflictions    which   they   had    to    endure,    had   sent 
Timothy   to  raise  and  comfort  them;    and  having 
heard  of  the  constancy  of  their  faith,  he  exclaims, 
"  Now  we  live — feel  that  we  are  alive — '  while  ye 
stand  fast  in  the  Lord." 
Sometimes  theie  \&  a.xL  «A<:.\xTCL\il8.tlQn  of  words,  as 
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i£  the  writer  laboured  for  a  mode  of  expression  that 
'would  give  the  reader  a  perception  of  the  intensity 
of  feeling  he  is  labouring  under,  as  in  2  Cor.  iv.  17: 
**  For  our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight   of  glory."     This  is  a  fine  instance  of  what 
grammarians  call  the  oxymoron,  a  rhetorical  figure 
in  which  the  adjective  directly  negatives  its  substan- 
tive, or  the  verb  its  subject,  or  the  qualifying  word 
that  which  it  qualifies.     There  are  several  pairs  of 
contrasts—^/br  a    moment  and  eternal;    light  and 
weight;    affliction  and  glory;    exceeding  and  far 
more  exceeding,     A  singularly  emphatic   passage  is 
£ph.  iii.  16 — 19,  in  which  there  is  what  is  called 
the  chiasmus,  or  cross  reference.     "  That  ho  would 
grant  you,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be 
strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner 
man;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith; 
that  ye,  being   rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be 
able  to    comprehend  with    all   saints,  what    is    the 
breadth,  and    length,  and    depth,  and  height ;    and 
to  know  the  love  of   Christ,  which  passeth  know- 
ledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness 
of    God."     How    emphatic  !     What  an  impetuous 
outpouring   of    a   fervent   spirit !      And   yet   how 
orderly  !     Notice  the  cross  references.     We  read,  in 
the  first  sentence,  that  he  would  grant  you  ;  in  the 
second,  to  dwell ;  in  the  third,  in  love — that  you 
may  be  able  ;  in  the  fourth,  that  you  might  be  filled. 
The  third  and  second  are  connected,  and  also  the 
fourth  and  the  first.     In  the  first  and  fourth  God, 
in  the  second  and  third,  Christy  is  named. 

If  many  emphatic  phrases  occur  in  a  composition 
written  in  a  state  of  mental  agitation,  the  composition 
is  termed  emphatic.      Hence  it  will   appear   that 
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emphasis  arises  from  such  a  position,  composition,  cr 
repetition,  of  words  as  to  make  them  express  noR 
than  the  words  would  signify  bj  themselves,  or  m 
other  combinations. 

Sometimes  a  word  becomes  emphatic  through  Al 
force  of  custom,  which  gives  it  a  greater  power  or 
signification  than  it  has  of  itself.     Thus^  in  £ph.  tL 
13,  14,  the  Greek  word  stenai,  "  to  stand,**  means  to 
stand  Jirmly   and   boldly^   like    a   Roman   soldier, 
without  shifting  his  ground  or  retiring.     So  also  it 
1  Cor.  iv.  3,  4,  the  Greek  word  anakrinein  is  thriM 
used,   and  always  with  emphasis;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  anakrinesthai  means   to  be  approved  of  b| 
the  judgment  of  others;  next,  anakrinein  means  Is 
assume  the  right  of  judging  and  approving;  and, 
lastly,  ver.  4,  it  means  to  have  the  right  of  judging^ 
or  to  be  able  to  judge  rightly.     If,  therefore,  in  aU 
these  cases  we  understand  it  as  simply  to  judge,  the 
sense  will  be  frigid,  and  ud suitable  to  the  whole 
context. 

Sometimes  the  emphasis  is  produced  by  the  repe- 
tition of  the  word,  as  "  verily,  verily,"  or  the  addition 
of  an  equivalent  phrase  or  word.  This  is  what  is 
called  in  Hebrew  epizeuxis,  and  may  be  seen  in 
Fs.  xli.  13,  Ixxii.  19,  Ixxxix.  52,  and  other  places. 

There  was,  however,  another  means  of  emphasis 
known  to  the  Greeks,  and  which  is  found  to  have 
been  largely  used  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,— we  mean  the  Greek  article;  and  although  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  this  clear  to  the  mere 
English  reader,  and  impossible  to  enable  him  to  see 
for  himself  the  precise  value  of  the  article,  as  em- 
ployed by  the  sacred  penmen,  it  may  be  useful  to 
say  something  about  it  here,  by  way  of  pointing  out 
its  value  as  a  means  of  Scripture  interpretation,  and 
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—if  it  may  be — of  stimulating  those  who  desire  to 
tady  the  Scriptures  as  closely  and  as  profitably  as 
heir  circumstances  will  permit,  to  such  an  effort 
—and  it  need  not  be  a  distressing  one — to  acquire  a 
afficient  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  to  be  able 
o  see  in  the  original  the  mode  in  which  the  article 
B  used,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  force  or  emphasis 
o  particular  words  and  phrases. 

That  the  Greek  article  has,  in  many  cases,  a 
BBtrictive  power,  like  that  of  the  English  definite 
jrticle  Qthe),  no  one  attempts  to  deny;  but  the  labours 
if  I>r.  Middleton,  formerly  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Mr. 
S-ranrille  Sharp,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Mr,  Boyd,  and 
Fohn  Taylor,  have  shown,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
iven  in  connection  with  nouns  substantive,  this  power 
Muinot  always  be  given  to  it;  and  that  in  almost  all 
>ther  instances  of  its  occurrence  it  exhibits  no  con- 
formity with  the  English  article,  but  should  be 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  emphasis.  And  in  a  Book  in 
which  every  word  is  pregnant  with  meaning,  and  in 
which,  as  in  other  books,  different  senses  may  be 
attributed  to  a  passage,  by  laying  the  stress  each 
time  on  a  different  word,  it  is  manifestly  of  great 
importance  that  not  the  words  only,  but  also  the 
emphasis  with  which  they  were  delivered,  should  be 
discovered  and  pondered  on. 

By  way  of  indicating  the  use  made  of  the  article 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasis,  we  may  say  that  it  is 
so  employed  in  connection  with  substantives  and 
adjectives,  verbs,  adverbs,  participles,  etc.,  as  to  give 
greater  or  lesser  force  or  significance  to  one  or  more 
W0rd%  in  consonance  with  the  sense  intended  to  be 
eoaTejed  .by  them.  Let  us  select  a  few  examples, 
mtrldiig  the  emphasised  words  by  small  capitals,  and 
■bowing  the  article  in  a  parenthesis: — 
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1.  Where  the  article  is  used  before  a  substan- 
tive,  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  substantiTe^ 
as  in  Matt.  i.  18:  "  When  as  his  (art)  mother  Mary 
was  espoused  to  {art)  Joseph."  Chap.  iiL  1: 
"In  those  (art)  days  came  John  (art)  Baptist." 
Chap.  iii.  2:  "For  the  (art)  kingdom  of  (art] 
HEAVEN  is  at  hand." 

2.  Where  the  article  is  used  before  a  substantiye 
and  also  before  its  adjective  there  is  an  emphasis  on 
both;  as,  for  example,  Matt.  iii.  17:  "This  is  iii| 
(art)  BELOVED  (art)  Son."  Chap.  v.  19:  "Who- 
soever, therefore,  shall   break   one   of  these  {art) 

LEAST  (art)  COMMANDMENTS." 

3.  Where  the  article  is  used  as  a  pronoun  before 
a  participle,  both  the  participle  and  its  pronoun  tre 
emphatic;  as.  Matt.  i.  20:  "For  (art)  that  which  is 
CONCEIVED  in  her." 

4.  When  used  before  a  participle  which  precede* 
its  substantive,  the  article  causes  both  participle  and 
substantive  to  be  in  emphasis;  thus,  Matt.  iii.  7: 
"  To  flee  from  (art)  coming  wrath." 

5.  When  the  article  precedes  a  clause  or  sentencei 
used  as  a  quotation,  the  whole  clause  or  sentence  is 
emphasized;  as,  for  example,  Matt.  xix.  18:  ^^{art) 
Jesus  said,  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,  thou  shali 

NOT  COMMIT  ADULTERY,  THOU  SHALT  NOT  STEAL.' 

Mar.    ix.    10  :    "  Questioning    one    with    another, 
what  (art)  rising  from  the  dead  should  mean.** 

6.  When  the  article  is  prefixed  to  both  a  substaii' 
tive  and  its  participle  (the  latter  either  expressed  oi 
understood),  the  corresponding  English  words  an 
emphatic.  The  English  translators  have  often  thni 
expressed  the  reduplicate  article,  (in  Acts  vii.  37: 
"This  is   (art)   that   Moses   {art)  which  said.' 
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L  Cor.  XV.  37:)  "  Thou  sowest  not  (art.)  that  body 
art,)  that  shall  be." 

These  are  all  examples  of  words  of  positive  em- 
hasis,  arising  from  their  connection  with  the  Greek 
rtlcle.  They  must  not  be  taken  as  an  enumeration 
»f  all  the  various  uses  of  the  article  in  this  way, 
>at  only  as  a  selection  of  a  few  out  of  many. 

In  other  cases,  pronouns  and  other  words  are  ren- 
lered  emphatic  by  their  position  in  the  sentence,  or 
yy  their  introduction,  when  they  would  not  otherwise 
)ccar.  Thus,  when  the  pronoun  is  the  nominative 
sase  to  a  verb,  it  generally  forms  part  of  the  verb 
Iteelf ;  but  when  it  is  further  expressed,  it  becomes 
emphatic,  as  in  John  xvii,  20:  "Neither  pray  I  for 
these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  (pron,) 
BELIEVE  on  me  through  their  word." 

As  already  observed,  these  examples  of  Greek 
composition,  especially  of  the  use  of  the  Greek 
article,  are  not  given  with  any  hope  of  making  the 
mere  English  reader  thoroughly  understand,  or 
even  enter  very  intelligently  into  the  subject,  but 
chielfly,  if  not  solely,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
upon  him  its  importance,  and  of  suggesting  to  him 
how  much  more  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  sacred 
text  he  would  probably  attain,  by  so  far  making 
himself  master  of  the  original  language  as  to  be  able 
to  note  such  uses  of  the  article  and  other  emphatic 
words  as  we  have  adverted  to.  Where  this  cannot 
be  accomplished,  we  would  recommend  Mr.  John 
Taylor's  "  Emphatic  New  Testament,"  in  which,  by 
dint  of  great  labour,  he  has  noted,  by  the  use  of  small 
capitals  and  black  letters,  the  various  degrees  of  em- 
phasis which  the  sacred  writers  confer  on  certain 
words  and  phrases ;  noting,  also,  the  various  readings 
,u  the  Vatican  manuscript,  the  oldest,  and,  happily. 
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the  most  perfect  of  all  those  copies  of  the  Greek 
text  which  have  come  down  to  our  time.  la  the 
*^  Observations  on  Greek  Emphasis/'  prefixed  to  that 
work,  may  be  seen  an  admirable  condensation  and 
arrangement  of  the  results  which  have  been  arrived 
at  by  Dr.  Middleton  and  the  other  critics  we  have 
already  named;  as  also  many  examples  of  the  great 
importance  their  discoveries  have  in  the  work  of  in- 
terpreting the  sacred  text. 

It  may  be,  that  in  the  examples  we  have  given  of 
emphatic  words  in  the  New  Testament,  there  has 
been  nothing  that  would  strike  the  reader  who  has 
not  a  full  sense  of  the  fact,  that  every  word  of  God 
is  pregnant  with  meaning,  speaking  a  certain  sense 
which  it  is  our  privilege  as  well  as  our  duty  to  hear, 
and  to  comprehend,  being  of  great  importance.  It  will 
be  otherwise  with  the  reader  who  is  impressed  with 
the  fact,  that  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness, 
that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly 
furnished  for  all  good  works."  We  will,  however, 
add  to  the  passages  already  selected,  two  or  three, 
in  which  the  great  importance  of  the  rules  with 
regard  to  the  Greek  article,  pronoun,  etc.,  will  be 
more  obvious  to  all.  We  go  to  Mr.  John  Taylor's 
**  Observations  "  for  them. 

One  rule  of  construction  is,  that  where  two  titles 
are  preceded  by  one  article,  in  Greek,  they  form 
only  one  complete  idea.  Now,  to  apply  this: — The 
word  God  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  name,  and 
sometimes  as  a  title  :  hence  it  will  follow,  that  it 
may  be  taken  either  way,  according  to  the  context 
In  connection  with  a  title,  it  becomes  a  title.  We 
have  examples  of  both  uses  of  the  word  in  2  Pet  i. 
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—2 :  *^  To  THEM  who  have  obtained  like  precious 
th  with  uSy  through  the  righteousness  of  our  God 
d  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  grace  and  peace  be  mul* 
lied  unto  you,  through  the  knowledge  of  God  and 

Jesus  our  Lokd.''  In  this  rendering  of  the  passage, 
tention  is  given  to  the  rule  referred  to;  but  when 
3  read  in  the  authorised  version,  "through  the 
^hteousness  of  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,'' 
e  lose  sight  of  the  tri^th,  and  are  led  to  suppose 
lat  the  God  and  Saviour  are  not  two  titles  of  the 
one  person,  forming  one  idea,  but  the  titles  of  two 
Lfierent  persons,  forming  two  distinct  ideas.  It  is 
•cm  not  perceiving  the  rule  that  our  translators 
ave  become  confused  in  their  notions  of  the  way 
I  which  they  ought  to  represent  such  titles.  In 
ne  place  (Eph.  i.  3),  they  translate  the  words  into 

The  God  and  Father;  but  in  four  other  places 
Rom.  XV.  6;  1  Cor.  xv.  24  ;  2  Cor.  i,  3;  James  iii. 
),  they  translate  the  same  words  into  "  (jod  even 
be  Father";  and  in  four  others  (Eph.  v.  20:  Col.  i. 
;;  iii.  17:  James  i.  27)  into  "  God  and  the  Father." 
n  four  places  they  convert  the  form  of  "  Our  God 
nd  Father,"  into  "  God  and  our  Father  "  (Gal.  i.  4: 
*hil.  iv.  20:  1  Thess.   i.  3;  iii.  11),  and  twice  into 

God  even  our  Father"  (1  Thess.  iii.  13;  2  Thess. 
i.  16).  That  which  should  be,  "  His  God  and 
rather,"  they  make,  "  God  and  His  Father  "  (Rev. 
.  6.)  Instead  of  "  Our  great  God  and  Saviour 
Tesus  Christ,"  they  give  us,  "  The  great  God  and 
ur  Saviour  Jesus  Christ"  (Tit.  ii.  13).  Instead  of 
'  Our  ONLY  Absolute  Kuler  the  God  and  Lord  Jesus 
Jhrist,"  they  present  us  with  "  The  only  Lord  God 
,nd  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  "  (Jude  4). 

It  would  be  uncharitable,  as  Mr.  Taylor  observes 
—we  are  disposed  to  say  unjust — to  attribute  to  the 
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learned  and  pious  men  who  translated  the  Autliori^  ^ 
English  Teatament,  a  wisli  in  any  degree  to  delrwt 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptnre  to  tlie  difiiitj 
of  our  Lord.  If  they  failed  to  state  the  doctrine  il 
it«  fullest  extent,  on  these  occasions,  it  nsa  fconft 
conscientious  fear  of  being  thought  to  press  il  KW 
fw.  Besides,  they  knew  that  other  paasages  • 
Scripture  attest  this  great  truth  with  sufficient  eipb* 
citnees,&nd  that  therefore  they  might  forbear  to  britj 
forward  instances  with  -which  they  were  not  »• 
pletely  satisfied.  But  the  regret  remains,  that  tli^ 
did  not  uciformly  act  up  to  the  light  they  had,  srf 
tliat  out  of  so  many  exaiupleH  of  the  use  of  the  ot^ 
bined  espressions,  "God  aud  Father,"  onlyope" 
found  in  which  the  two  words  are  rightly  j<HMi 
together. 

It  hns  been  noted,  in  a  preceding  p^e,  thit  Q 
general,  the  pronoun  which  is  the  uominativo  cW 
to  a  verb  forma  part  of  the  Greek  verb  itself,  >A 
that  when  the  pronoun  is  further  expressed  inGreA 
it  becomes  emphatic.  Let  U3  select  John  i^S' 
20 — 2fi,  as  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  il" 
tending  to  this  rule  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Kf» 
Testament.  The  words  which,  in  the  originsl  a> 
positively  emphatic  hy  the  presence  of  the  artidsi 
are  printod  in  small  capitals.  The  pronouns  Bob- 
Bfantive,  which  ure  intended  to  be  positivelyciuphstic, 
are  printed  in  llacfe  UtlM.  The  adjectives  sad 
pronouns,  which  in  the  Greek  are  comparaHM^ 
emphatic — such  quality  being  indicated  by  tkEi' 
position  in  respect  to  some  other  words  in  the  sann 
cluuse  or  sentence — ni'e  printed  «-(than  iiiiiial  Capil»l 
letter.  Gi-eek  substantives,  as  being  of  more  io' 
portance  than  otkftT  -ntwia,  asa  also  commenced  will' 
a  Capital  letter.     ""Seiftiei  "e^s.^'V  ttre  ■Cusss,  issft. 
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THEM  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through 
"ORD;  that  they  all  may  be  one;  as  ti)OU, 
,  art  in  me  and  S  in  thee,  that  ti)0S  also  may 
in  us;  that  the  world  may  know  that  ti)OU 
3nt  me,  and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast 
me.  Father,  I  will  that  If) eg  also,  whom 
ast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  5  am;  that 
ay  behold  my  glory,  which  thou  hast  given 
r  thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of 
>rld:  O  righteous  Father,  the  world  hath  not 
:  thee ;  but  {  have  known  thee,  and  these  have 
I  that  t])OU  hast  sent  me.  And  I  have  declared 
bem  thy  name,  and  will  declare  it:  that  the 
^Therewith  thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in  them, 
in  them." 

ugh,  we  hope,  has  been  said  upon  this  topic 
*hasis,  to  stimulate  the  young  student  to  give 
^n  to  it.  As  already  suggested,  and  as  most 
^Samples  of  emphatic  words  and  phrases  given 
•vo  shown,  it  cannot  be  thoroughly  entered 
>i*  its  full  value  as  an  aid  in  the  interpreta- 
Scripture  be  appreciated,  by  any  one  who 
^  the  text  only  in  an  English  version, 
^eless,  even  such  an  one  can  scarcely  fail,  we 
'  have  received  some  instruction  from  what 
■=^  written ;  and  we  indulge  the  further  hope, 
^e  may  be  induced,  from  a  conviction  of  its 
^ce,  to  make  an  effort  to  acquire  at  least  so 
''<5ility  in  the  reading  of  the  Greek  text,  as 
^Gv  for  themselves,  in  the  great  majority  of 
^  emphatic  words  and  phrases  as  they  occur. 
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elocution  or  oratory.  It  is  of  equal  importance  in  read- 
ing, for  without  due  attention  to  it,  the  real  sense  or 
meaning  of  an  author  will  often  be  missed,  for  every 
good  writer  will  take  care  so  to  express  himself  that 
his  reader  shall,  if  possible,  apprehend  his  precise  idea, 
which  often  involves,  for  its  expression,  an  emphatic 
use  of  words.  In  writing  we  employ,  for  this  purpose, 
accents  and  words  underscored:  in  printed  books, ac- 
cents, italics,  small  capitals,  and  capitals.  {Some- 
times a  word  may,  by  its  combination  with  other 
words,  be  made  to  include,  besides  the  principal 
idea  contained  in  it,  an  accompanying  idea,  which 
disappears  as  soon  as  the  word  is  remored  from  its 
connection,  and  is  considered  by  itself.  That  is, 
the  word  is  emphasized,  or  receives  an  augmentatioo 
of  its  signification.  In  such  a  case  it  is  said  that  a 
word  or  phrase  has  a  peculiar  emphasis.  Take  as  an 
example  1  Thes.  iii.  8  :  "Now  we  live,  if  [while] 
ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord,"  Here,  the  word  live  is 
not  to  be  understood  of  mere  animal  life — ^mortal 
existence — but  of  something  more.  It  is  as  if  the 
apostle  had  said,  "Your  stedfastness  in  the  faith 
gives  me  new  life  and  comfort.  I  now  feel  that  I 
live  to  some  purpose — I  relish  and  enjoy  life — since 
my  labour  in  the  gospel  is  not  in  vain."  That  this 
is  the  true  meaning  of  the  apostle,  is  evident  from 
both  the  subject-matter  and  the  context.  For  Paul, 
filled  with  deep  anxiety  lest  the  Thessalonians  should 
have  been  induced  to  depart  from  the  faith  by  the 
afflictions  which  they  had  to  endure,  had  sent 
Timothy  to  raise  and  comfort  them ;  and  having 
heard  of  the  constancy  of  their  faith,  he  exclaims, 
"  Now  we  live — feel  that  we  are  alive — '  while  ye 
stand  fast  in  the  Lord." 

SometimeB  theie  \&  «i.u  «i£,<svxTSi\xWiQiL  of  wordsy  as 
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the  writer  laboured  for  a  mode  of  expression  that 
ould  give  the  reader  a  perception  of  the  intensity 

feeling  he  is  labouring  under,  as  in  2  Cor.  iy.  17: 
For  our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
orketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
eight  of  glory."  This  is  a  fine  instance  of  what 
:^iuinarians  call  the  oxymoron,  a  rhetorical  figure 
.  -which  the  adjective  directly  negatives  its  substan- 
ve,  or  the  verb  its  subject,  or  the  qualifying  word 
lat  which  it  qualifies.  There  are  several  pairs  of 
mtrasts—^/br  a  moment  and  eternal;  light  and 
eight ;  affliction  and  glory;  exceeding  and  far 
4>re  exceeding.  A  singularly  emphatic  passage  is 
ph.  iii.  16 — 19,  in  which  there  is  what  is  called 
le  chiasmus,  or  cross  reference.  *'  That  he  would 
pant  you,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be 
lengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner 
lan;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith; 
lat  ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be 
ble  to  comprehend  with  all  saints,  what  is  the 
readth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height ;  and 
)  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  know- 
)dge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness 
f  God."  How  emphatic  !  What  an  impetuous 
atpouring  of  a  fervent  spirit !  And  yet  how 
rderly  !  Notice  the  cross  references.  We  read,  in 
le  first  sentence,  that  he  would  grant  you  ;  in  the 
3Cond,  to  dwell ;  in  the  third,  in  love — that  you 
lay  be  able  ;  in  the  fourth,  that  you  might  be  filled, 
^he  third  and  second  are  connected,  and  also  the 
mrth  and  the  first.  In  the  first  and  fourth  God, 
1  the  second  and  third,  Christ,  is  named. 

If  many  emphatic  phrases  occur  in  a  composition 
rritten  in  a  state  of  mental  agitation,  the  composition 
I  termed  emphatic.      Hence  it  will   appear   that 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THB  ASPECT  AND  AOENCIB8  OF  INFIDELITY. 

I.  It  has  long  been  evident  to  those  who  have 
watched  the  condition  of  "  religious  thought "  in 
England,  that  a  revolution  of  great  significance  was 
being  evolved.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has 
been  seen  that  in  many  of  the  churches  the  spirit 
of  true  piety  has  been  very  markedly  manifesting 
itself,  in  a  higher  spirituality  and  a  more  active 
charity — taking  that  word  in  its  widest  and  most 
religious  sense — it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
noted  that  large  numbers  who  were  still  submitting 
themselves  to  the  obligations  and  duties  of  church 
fellowship,  and  professing  an  unfeigned  faith  in  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  were  giving  unmistakable 
evidence  of  a  tendency  either  to  substitute  a  semi- 
pagan  and  sensational  ritual  and  ceremonial  for  the 
habitual  devotion  of  a  Christian  life,  or  of  a  desire 
to  relieve  themselves  from  the  restraints  of  the 
sublime  morality  and  pure  spiritualism  of  the  gospel, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  interpreting  its 
divine  records  that  reduces  them  to  the  level  of 
mere  allegories  or  the  embodiments  of  mental  con- 
ceptions, depending  for  their  value  upon  the  acci- 
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dental  condition  of  many  and  distant  minds,  an 
be  passed  under  the  scrutiny  and  decision  of 
man's  individual  reason. 

The  foul  cancer  of  scepticism  has  been,  for  i 
years  past,  working  silently,  but  surely,  withii 
pale  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Science,  which  si 
satisfy  itself  with  searching  out  and  noting  ( 
the  laws  by  which  God  governs  so  much  of 
universe  as  He  has  placed  within  the  limits  of  i 
observation,  has  arrogated  to  itself  the  right  t 
in  judgment  upon  the  possibUities  and  propri 
of  a  divine  revelation  ;  and,  in  a  tone  indicati 
assured  infallible  knowledge  and  authority,  i1 
pronounced  the  Bible  to  be  a  mere  second-hand 
position  of  ordinary  men,  devout,  indeed,  mo 
them,  but  all  wofuUy  ignorant,  not  less  of  relij 
truth  than  of  sound  philosophy.  It  was  rest 
for  those  living  in  our  day,  however,  to  wi 
ministers  of  religion  and  dignitaries  of  the  ct 
coming  forward  to  take  a  foremost  place  at  th 
inauguration  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  wh 
henceforth  to  occupy  the  throne  hitherto  iille 
the  world's  Redeemer,  whose  miraculous  life 
sacrificial  death  are  to  take  their  place  am< 
"  old  wives'  fables  for  the  senile,"  or  "  fairy 
for  nursery  children."  And  hardly  that ;  for  lei 
men  in  high  dignity  have  lifted  up,  if  they  hav. 
thrown  off,  the  cloak  which  wrapped  up  in  d 
concealment  the  hideous  cancer  of  Rationalism,  w 
if  it  spread,  must  eat  out  vitality,  and  so  e 
guish  life. 

That  the  foul  disease  is  spreading  and  insinui 

its  virulent  poison  into  every  accessible  organ  o 

body  politic,  there   can   be   no   reasonable  d 

Much  of  our  peTiodic&L  literature  is,  more  or 
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cted.  If  it  do  not  openly  repudiate  the  Bible, 
expresses  pity  for  the  weakness  that  still  holds 
the  conyiction  of  its  divine  character  and  au- 
rity.  "  Bibliolatry "  is  deprecated  as  fostering 
sllectual  bondage,  and  ^^  biblical  infallibility ''  is 
down  as  an  exploded  dogma,  inconsistent  with  a 
e  faith  in  Grod's  revelation,  or  the  attainment  of 
ivine  life.  To  interpret  the  Bible  as  Christ  and 
»  apostles  did,  is  to  teach  sectarianism,  and  to 
est  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  soul. 
^  periodical  publication*  which  is  presumed  to 
>w  pretty  accurately  the  state  of  things  among 
at  is  called  '^  the  upper  ten  thousand,'^  and  which 
eives  much  of  its  inspiration  from  one  of  the  uni- 
sities,  has  recently  written  on  what  it  calls  the 
ew  religious  movement^"  which  it  regards  as 
passing  stage  in  the  development  of  some  much 
5er  change  in  the  history  of  religious  thought." 
Jl  who  look  in  the  least  degree  below  the  smooth 
face,"  says  the  writer,  "have  been  for  a  long 
e  aware  that  a  speculative  revolution  of  some 
^nitude  is  going  on,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
at  are  called  practical  results,  but  which  is  suffi- 
dtly  important  to  secure  for  our  age  a  place  of 
siderable  dignity  in  the  mind  of  future  historians. 
:  some  time  past  a  change  has  been  taking  place 
Uie  religious  views  of  an  influential  part  of  the 
imunity,  which  is  wholly  unlike  anything  that 
1  ever  happened  before,  since  the  introduction  of 
ristianity,  and  its  impulse  seems  at  present  to  be 
1  very  far  from  exhaustion,  and  is  likely,  as  it 
«  on,  to  develope  symptoms  still  more  singular, 
ere  has  been  a  good  deal  of  inexplicable  reticence 

mt  this  remarkable  movement  of  thought 

♦  «  Saturday  Eeview,"  April  2nd,  1864. 
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Those  who  concurred  in  the  movement  have  been 
a  good  deal  under  the  influence  of  that  straBge 
fear  of  social  persecution  which  presses  so  heavily 
upon  the  minds  of  educated  Englishmen.  Perfectly 
conscious  that  their  views  were  something  totally 
different  from  the  views  in  which  they  were  brought 
up,  to  save  trouble  and  bother,  they  have  struggled, 
with  a  curious  unanimity,  to  force  their  new  views 
into  the  old  clothing  of  the  phraseology  of  the 
system  from  which  they  were  breaking  away.  .  .  . 
The  prevailing  tone  of  the  divergence  from  the 
traditional  standards  is  not  one  of  belief.  There  is 
nothing  masculine  enough  in  the  mental  fibre  of  the 
present  generation  for  pure  disbelief.  It  is  incap- 
able of  the  hard  trenchant  atheism  of  the  last  century. 
Its  peculiarity  is  rather  a  dreamy,  sentimentil 
delight  in  the  vague.  .  .  .  There  is  a  positive 
passion  for  indistinctness.  The  ideal  of  a  religious 
belief  is  an  indefinite  proposition  doubtfully  enter- 
tained. .  .  .  The  new  doctrine  spreads  like  wildfire 
among  the  highly  educated  class  that  furnishes  tiie 
leading  men  of  the  universities  and  the  lay  pro- 
fessions." 

The  most  dangerous  aspect  whiph  the  infidel  spirit 
can  assume,  perhaps,  is  this  devout  one.  With  a 
grave  face  and  in  a  serious  tone,  it  talks  of  tiie 
"  Great  Father,"  of  the  "  Infinite  Personality  "—of 
His  relationship  to  man  and  His  good-will  towards 
him — of  His  contact  with  "that  side  of  human 
nature"  which  we  call  "the  soul";  and  of  the 
means  He  possesses,  therefore,  of  making  Himself 
known  and  begetting  a  loving  faith — of  "  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Most  High  with  His  devoted  servants, 
and  His  desire  for  their  moral  perfection."  It  re- 
presents "  self-dettpavr  '^ovu^  \ft  Mth  "  as  leading  to 
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*'  peace  with  Grod,"  after  the  soul  has  been  brought 
to  a  '^  sense  of  sin  " — ^talks  of  the  thing  to  be  desired 


such  '^  a  constant  presence  of  G-od's  spirit  with 
oar  spirit,  that  there  may  be  no  more  variableness 
or  shadow  of  turning  in  us  than  in  Him;  so  that 
onr  hearts  may  be  altars,  whence  the  smoke  of  in- 
cense perpetually  rises  to  heaven,"  and  of  the  attain- 
ment of  such  a  personal  relation  with  G-od  as  shall 
enable  the  soul  to  say,  without  any  seeming  profa- 
nity, **  God  is  my  bosom-friend:  God  is  for  me,  and 
I  am  for  Him;  so  joy  bursts  out  into  praise,  and 
all  things  look  brilliant;  hardship  seems  easy,  duty 
becomes  delight,  contempt  is  not  felt,  and  every 
morsel  of  bread  is  sweet.*  It  is  thus  that  modern 
infidelity  dresses  itself  in  ''  the  old  clothing  of  the 
phraseology  of  the  system  from  which  it  is  break- 
ing away,"  and  simulates  a  devotion  to  the  spiritual 
truths  and  attainments  of  the  religion  it  persistently 
rejects,  as  being  "often  hurtful,  always  dangerous, 
and  sometimes  fatal  to  all  spiritual  knowledge  and 
attainment  in  divine  things."t 

The  ground  thus  occupied  by  modem  infidelity 
renders  it  very  desirable  that  the  Christian  should 
form  correct  views  of  the  divine  object  and  purpose  of 
the  books  of  the  written  revelation  which,  collectively, 
we  call  THE  Bible.  The  avowed  hostility  to  the  sacred 
records  which  formerly  clothed  itself  in  foul  words, 
has  given  place  to  a  more  covert  and  insidious  mode 
of  attack.  Confronting  the  accumulated  body  of 
evidence,  historical  and  moral,  by  which  our  religion 
is  surrounded,  the  sceptic  is  half  ashamed  of  his 
doubts,  and  "  almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Christian." 
Looking  into  the  Bible,  he  is  seized  with  an  admi- 

•  Kewman's  "  Struggles  of  the  Soul,'*  p.  85. 
t  "  The  Soul,"  pp.  9, 10. 


profeesion  of  Christianitj  itaelt'.  Uitl: 
been  CDBtomaiy  with  freethinkers,  of  ■ 
school,  to  avoid,  at  least,  the  additions 
profanity.  It  was  reserved  for  the  to 
new  religious  philosophy  to  shock  the 
public  embrace  of  God  and  Belial,  as 
equal  anthority  and  power;  to  land  in  g 
tiie  name  and  character  of  Christy  and  t 
detEul  each  one  of  Hie  pretensionei  an 
notince  and  praise,  alternately,  the  doct 
Bible  and  the  attributes  of  the  Grodhej 
dreadful  ingenuity,  to  combine  the  me 
phemy  and  unbelief.* 

The  basis  of  this  modem  amalgam 
BMittmental  rationalism,  which  is  referrei 
tnitive  sense  of  the  good,  the  true,  and 
fnl,  which,  as  we  are  told,  constitute  t' 
qualities  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  t 
into  contact  with  the  human  soul,  and  r< 
self  to  it,     "  By  the  soul,"  says  one  o 
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'tnal  teachers,  including  the  Bible ;  and  if  they  be 
ipnse,  it  is  wise  reverently  to  listen  to  them;  but  their 
lessons,"  it  is  added,  **  have  not  been  successful  till 
the  learner  has  gained  an  eye  for  seeing  the  truth, 
and  believes  no  longer  because  of  his  teacher's  words, 
l>at  because  '  he  has  an  anointing  from  the  Holy  One, 
and  knows  all  things/  "  In  all  practical  questions, 
say  these  apostles  of  the  new  faith,  not  the  Bible, 
bnt  the  internal  light — such  direct  insight  as  we 
have  or  can  get — must  be  consulted  and  accepted  as 
the  pre-eminent  authority.  "  Bibliolatry,"  we  are 
told,  'Moes  not  consist  in  reverence  to  the  Bible, 
however  great,  so  long  as  conscience  is  too  dull  to 
rise  above  the  Bible;  but  it  consists  in  depressing 
conscience  to  the  Biblical  standard,  for  those  truths, 
and  those  only,  are  properly  to  be  called  spiritual, 
the  nature  of  which  admits  of  their  being  directly 
discerned  in  the  soul,  just  as  moral  truths  in  the 
moral  sense;  and  he  is  a  spiritual  man,  not  who  be- 
lieves this  at  second  hand  (which  is  an  historical  or 
dead  faith),  but  who  sees  internally,  and  knows 
directly."  ♦ 

There  is  much  of  truth  and  much  of  error  in  all 
this  ;  and  it  is  the  blending  of  the  two  that  renders 
it  dangerous  to  those  whose  minds  are  not  well 
fortified  against  the  subtleties  of  infidelity,  by  a 
tolerable  familiarity  with  the  evidence — historical 
and  critical,  as  well  as  personal — by  which  the 
Bible  is  attested  to  be  thb  Word  of  God — the 
infallible  rule  of  conduct  or  duty,  as  well  as  of 
faith  ;  as  also  by  a  tolerably  clear  conception  of 
the  object  and  purpose  for  which  its  revelations 
were  given  to  man.  Misapprehension  upon  this 
latter  point  gives  our  opponents  an  advantage  which 

•  «  The  Soul,"  pp.  Yii,  41,  42. 
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often  produces  perplexitj  and  sametimes  overshadows 
the  faith  of  the  Christian,  not  only  robbing  him  of 
the  comfort  which  springs  firom  conscious  communion 
with  Gk)d,  but  hindering  his  g^wth  in  that  spiritual 
life  which  begins  in  r^eneration  and  will  be  cob- 
summated  in  heaven. 

Let  us,  then,  look  a  little  at  the  errors  that  are 
involved  in  the  reasoning  of  the  "rational  spiri- 
tualists." 

II.  It  is  obvious  that  we  can  know  nothing  ot 
God  and  of  His  mode  of  governing  the  world  but  by 
experience  or  revelation.  There  are  no  othtf 
sources  of  knowledge  open  to  us,  unless,  indeed,  we 
include  tradition.  That,  however,  is  nothing  but 
an  imperfect  mode  of  transmitting  what  has  been 
made  known  to  others,  either  bj  divine  illuminatioD 
or  individual  experience,  or  both  ;  and  which  is 
not,  therefore,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a 
source  of  knowledge,  but  only  a  means  of  trans- 
mitting it  from  its  original  possessors  to  those  who 
are  separated  from  them  by  distance  of  time  or 
place.  Now,  our  knowledge  from  experience  cm 
these  most  interesting  and  important  subjects  must 
be  extremely  limited.  What  can  the  most  learned 
amongst  those  deistical  philosophers  who  would  set 
aside  the  revelations  of  the  Bible,  by  subjecting 
them  to  the  investigation  and  subordination  c^ 
human  reason,  or  what  the  "  spiritual  powers,'' 
indigenous,  as  they  allege,  to  the  human  soul, — what 
can  they  tell  us  of  God,  or  of  His  mode  of  govern- 
ing the  world,  or  of  His  gracious  method  of  saving 
man  from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin,  under  the 
dominion  of  which  he  finds  himself  ?  If  we  elimi- 
nate from  their  natural  histories  of  the  soul,  and 
their  philosophical  treatises  on  God  and  the  divine 

346 
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goyemment^  all  that  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  divine 
source,  which  the  pride  of  their  intellect  rebels 
against  or  the  corruption  of  their  hearts  revolts 
firom,  small  indeed  is  the  residuum  of  knowledge. 
The  erudite  scholar  whose  life  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  all  the  known  mental  and  physical  sciences, 
has  little  advantage  over  the  uncultivated  Esquimaux 
or  Hottentot.  Whatever  may  be  the  other  differences 
between  them,  there  is  but  little  touching  their 
knowledge  of  God  and  His  ways.  Here  is  the  ad- 
mission of  one  of  the  most  devout  believers  in  the 
"  internal  light,"  and  its  superiority  to  the  written 
revelation  : — "  As  soon  as  the  intellectual  belief  of 
One  Personal  God  has  been  clearly  attained,  the 
mind  most  rapidly  superadds  the  idea  of  His  good- 
nesSy  at  least  from  the  negative  side.  He  is  too 
great  to  be  moved  by  petty  passions  ;  He  cannot 
have  pleasure  in  our  misery :  the  only  doubt  is, 
whether  He  thinks  of  us  individually  at  all :  for 
allowing  His  ability,  some  remain  unconvinced  of 
His  willingness.  The  great  struggle  of  mere  intel- 
lectual philosophers  has  always  been  on  this  side. 
In  the  abstract,  they  admit  God's  goodness,  nay,  His 
moral  perfection,  but  doubt  whether  it  is  a  part  of 
EUs  perfection  to  pay  any  attention  to  us  ;  and, 
certainly,  as  far  as  external  things  are  concerned, 
their  reasonings  appear  unanswerable."*  But  the 
new  "  religion  of  the  soul "  must  offer  something 
better  than  this.  How  long  the  '^  internal  light " 
may  be  in  shining  forth  after  it  is  sought  for — how 
long  the  spiritual  powers  may  be  before  they  come 
to  our  aid — ^we  know  not.  But  judging  from  the 
oracles  who  speak  on  their  behalf,  the  process  of 

•  «  The  Soul,"  p.  30. 
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obtaining  them  is  a  very  laborious  and  a  very  pro- 
tracted one.     Instead  of  the  shining  of  a  direet 
light,  and   the   spontaneous   action   of  an  internal 
power,  you  have  to  obtain  them,  if  obtain  them  yoa 
ever  do,  by  a   laborious  process  of  reasoning  and 
deduction  on  the  sense  of  the  Infinite,  the  sense  of 
goodness,  the  sense  of  wisdom,  the  sense  of  rever- 
ence, the  sense  of  sin,  the  sense  of  personal  relft* 
tion  to  God  ; — the  affections  of  awe,  wonder,  and 
admiration; — the  perceptions  of  order,  design,  good- 
ness, and  wisdom  ;  and  we  know  not  what  besides ; 
and  having  gone  through  all  this,  if  you  are  capable 
of  doing  so,  you  get  thus  much  of  God — "  If  it  be 
admitted  that  in  the  Infinite  One  there  dwell  (what 
we  may  approximately  call)   designs,  desires,  affec- 
tions, then,  surely,  all  His  creatures  who  also  have 
affections  and  minds  capable  of  discerning  Him,  may 
both  love  and  bo  loved  by  Him.     That  we  ought  to 
revere  Him,  is  as  trustworthy  a  moral  judgment  as 
any  others,  as  soon  as  His  existence  is  discerned. 
That  He  perceives  and  approves  our  revering  Him, 
is  a  judgment  equally  inevitable.     But  the  man  who 
at  the  same  moment  that  he  adores,  perceives  that 
his  adoration   is   perceived  and   is  acceptable,  has 
already   begun    an    intercourse   with    God.       Two 
moral   beings  cannot   come  into    such    intercourse, 
without  the  commencement  of  a  new  moral  rela- 
tion,  not  though  the   inequality  between  them  be 
infinite."* 

Then,  as  to  that  most  important,  as  well  as  most 
pressing,  of  all  questions  to  a  reflective  mind — the 
after-life  ;  whether  the  soul  will  survive  the  body, 
and  if  so,  how,  and  in  what  state  or  condition — the 
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same  authority  tells  ns  that  'Hhe  most  celebrated 
attempts  to  establish,  by  means  of  argument,  a 
doctrine  concerning  the  sonl's  immortality,  came 
down  from  the  school  of  Plato  ;  which,  with  various 
modifications,  have  been  reproduced  in  modem  days." 
But  "  there  is  no  agreement,"  he  truly  says,  "  among 
minds  capable  of  appreciating  these  arguments,  as  to 
their  validity."  *'  To  me,"  he  adds,  "  the  discussion 
loses  all  interest,  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  not 
addressed  to  the  soul,  but  to  the  pure  intellect,  and 
is  consequently  unintelligible  to  the  vulgar."* 

What)  then^  is  the  assurance  which  the  soul  gets 
on  this,  to  it,  most  interesting  of  all  subjects?  What 
says  the  *^  internal  light " — what  are  the  workings 
of  the  "spiritual  powers"  in  this  direction?  Alas  ! 
the  light  is  all  darkness — "  the  soul,  conscious  of  a 
certain  union  with  God,  is  thereby  excited  to  hope 
(more  or  less  confidently)  that  that  union  shall  never 
terminate/^f  He  is  without  any  assurance  on  the 
matter,  however,  and  thinks  that  patiently  to  endure 
evil  in  this  life,  by  looking  steadily  to  a  state  of  re- 
compense in  the  next,  is  to  "  buy  patience  by  pro- 
pagating delusion."}  "  But  do  I  then  deny  a  future 
life "  ?  he  asks,  "  or  seek  to  undermine  a  belief  of 
it?  Most  assuredly  not;  but  I  would  put  the  belief 
(whether  it  is  to  be  weaker  or  firmer)  on  a  spiritual 
basis,  and  on  none  other.  It  seems  to  me  a  sort  of 
first  principle,  that  such  a  belief  cannot  justly  rise 
out  of  anything  but  insight  into  God's  mind,  gained 
by  a  full  sympathy  of  our  spirit  with  God's  Spirit. 
....  Nevertheless,  I  never  knew  any  one  who 
professed  to  have  attained  (by  spiritual  insight) 
certain  or  confident  expectations  in  this  matter ."} 

♦  «  The  Soul,"  p.  136.     f  lb.,  p.  137.    t  ^^^  P-  ^^3. 
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That  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  of  this  Taunted 
religious  philosophy,  the  blaze  of  which  is  to  extin- 
guish the  feeble  light  of  that  Divine  philosophy  in 
which  life  and  immortality  are  so  clearly  brought  to 
light,  and   from   which    we   know    that  "He  will 
swallow   up   death   in  victory,"  "He  will  ransom 
them  from  the  power  of  the  grave";  for  "  this  co^ 
ruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortalitj 
must  put  on  immortality";  and  "  so  shall  we  ever  be 
with  the  Lord,"  who  will  "  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more 
pain,  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away "  (Isa. 
XXV.  8;  Hos.  xiii.  14;  1  Cor.  xv.  63;  1  Thess.  iv. 
18;  Rev.  xxi.  4). 

III.  It  is  the  written  revelation,  then — the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  alone — that  solves  these  otherwise  in- 
explicable mysteries.     Without  this  there  is  dark- 
ness  and  perplexity.     The  "inward   voice"  —  the 
"  spiritual  powers" — the  "  voice  of  nature,"  or  what- 
ever other  oracle  it  is  that  is  set  up  against  this 
"  Testimony  of  the  Lord,"  can  be  but,  at  best,  partial 
in  its  revelations,  and  therefore  limited  in  its  in- 
fluences.    That   there    is   a  Divine  enlightenment, 
independent  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,   is  not  to  be 
denied.     As  the  education  of  man  for  immortality 
was  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  his  creation,  as  a 
rational  being,  and  as  reason  requires  instruction  for 
its  development,  it  may  be  expected,  nay,  it  follows 
from  God's  wisdom  and  goodness,  that  the  Divine 
enlightenment    began    with   the   beginning    of  the 
human  kind.     He    who    made    all   things  was  the 
hght  ot  men,  from  the  beginning.     "That  was  the 
true    J^igiit,    which    lighteth    every   man    coming 

'"^  35J       ""         '    ^^^^^  ""•  ^>  ^^-      ^^*   "^^  ^J 
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no   means   leads  to   a    conclusion   adverse   to   the 
Bible. 

Professor  Huffeld,  of  Halle,  has  treated  this  sub- 
ject in  a  truly  learned  as  well  as  religious  spirit,  in 
reviewing  the  Modem  Theosophic,  or  Mythological 
Theology  and  Exegesis.*  The  real  and  legitimate 
source  of  religious  ideas,  as  he  observes,  is  the 
Spirit  of  God  effectually  working  in  the  man. 
This,  as  an  innate  faculty  of  human  nature,  forms, 
at  first)  only  a  common  capacity  of  mankind  to  ap- 
prehend God  and  a  divine  order;  an  impulse  to  seek 
God  as  its  life,  and  to  find  in  Him  alone  rest  and 
satisfaction.  As  a  witness  of  God  and  His  govern- 
ment, felt  in  the  inner  man,  conscience,  it  begets  a 
general,  obscure  knowledge  of  God,  our  origin  from 
Him,  and  the  higher  order  to  which  we  belong.  Yet 
it  is  sufficiently  clear  and  strong,  like  the  magnetic 
needle,  to  direct  human  life  on  earth,  and  significant 
enough  to  infiuence  the  understanding ;  and,  edu- 
cated by  this  in  the  various  earthly  relations,  it  may 
be  gradually  perfected  to  a  science  of  di  vine  things 
--^theology.  On  this  self-attestation  of  God  in  the 
hearts  of  men  the  conviction  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  rested,  that  the  heathe  n  world  would,  some 
day,  be  brought  into  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  to 
this  the  apostles  dared  to  appeal  among  the  heathen 
(as  Paul,  Acts  xvii.).  Outward  revelation  is  designed 
to  evolve  it;  that  is,  to  awaken,  to  animate,  to  guide, 
and  to  perfect  it. 

How  much  this  outward  revelation  was  needed  is 
seen  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind;  for,  as  the 
writer  just  quoted  observes,  with  the  genuine  spring 
opened  up  in  the  soul  by  the  divine  spirit,  there 

*  Eeprinted  in  the  "  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,*'  vol.  ziv. , 
p.  863. 
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mixes  a  spurious  one,  ever  busy  to  make  turbid  and 
to  adulterate  what  flows  from  tlie  other.     This  con- 
sists of  the   lower  instincts  and  propensities  with 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  shares  its  abode  in  the  soul 
of  man:  sensuousness,  feeling,  imagination,  and  tfaft 
speculative  reflection;  these  have  to  interpret  the 
witness  of  the  Divine   Spirit,   to  translate  it  into 
their  language,  that  it  may  be  received  by  the  un- 
derstanding, and  work  upon  the  will.     They  cannot^ 
however,  accommodate  the  voice  of  God   to  their 
nature,  nor  render  their  passions  and  inclinationi 
acceptable  to  the  voice  of  God,  nor  confound  it  with 
the  voices  of  "the  flesh."     These  lower  faculties 
have  been  mainly  operative  in  the  manifold  forms  of 
heathenism,  which  agree   in  the  following  points; 
Man  had  fallen  from  the  Creator  to  the  creation  and 
to  the  creature;  the  pure  idea  of  Grod  witnessed  in 
conscience  was  supplanted  by  the  world,  with  its 
'appearances  and  powers;  the  pure,  holy,  and  fret 
First  Cause  of  all  was  converted   into  a  physicsl 
existence,  subjected  to  the  laws  of  gradual  develop- 
ment  and    the    strife    of    contending    powers,   and 
divided  into  a  plurality  of  beings,  with  or  witliont 
a  common  head — ^with   or   without  opposition,  i.e^ 
dualism;  and  thus  heaven  was  peopled  with  a  host 
of  divinities  in  graduated  ranks.     It  was  not  long 
in  the  world's  history  before  the  purer  faith  and  all 
knowledge  of  the  One  God  were  almost  universally 
lost,  and  the  earth  became  "filled  with  violence." 
The  wickedness  of  man  became  so  great,  that  "  every 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only 
evil  continually";  and  God,  saving  but  Noah  and 
his   immediate   family—eight  only  in  all— brought 
the  flood  on  the  world  of  the  ungodly,"  so  iLt 
-all  in  whose  noEtnU  ^as  tke  breath  of  life  died." 
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So  general  was  the  apostasj,  and  so  signal  the 
jadgmenti 

When  the  waters  had  subsided,  and  the  earth 
faroaght  forth  its  fruits  anew,  the  same  tendency  to 
■abstitate  gross  objects  of  faith  and  worship  for  the 
holy  and  invisible  God,  and  His  service,  manifested 
itself. 

Two  or  three  generations  before  that  of  Abram, 
probablj.  Job  and  those  other  worshippers  of  the 
Tme  God,  whose  names  are  preserved  in  the  book 
bearing  the  patriarch's  name,  lived  and  bare  that 
testimony  to  the  reality  of  those  divine  revelations 
eonceming  God  and  His  worship,  and  man  and  his 
Mnfulness,  which  renders  that  book  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  Bible,  and  has  procured  for  it  the 
designation  of  the  Patriarchal  Gospel;  but  idolatry 
had  BO  universally  recovered  its  ascendancy,  that  at 
the  time  when  Abram  was  sent  forth  on  his  mission 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  we  read  of  no  pure  wor- 
shippers ;  and  although  '*  his  seed "  were,  by  a 
special  ritual  and  worship,  constituted  witnesses  of 
the  pure  religion,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
ihaty  within  a  few  generations,  they  also  had  so  far 
become  infected  with  the  prevailing  evil,  that  they 
mingled,  as  Balaam  had  done,  the  debasing  super- 
stitions and  practices  of  idolatry  with  the  pure  the- 
ology of  which  they  had  been  made  the  depositories. 

IV.  Not  only  in  the  groundwork  of  Old  Testa- 
ment revelation  in  relation  to  heathenism,  but  in 
revelation  in  the  wider  historic  development  of  reli- 
gions ideas,  we  recognise  the  same  contrast  between 
tiie  genuine  and  the  spurious  sources  of  religion — the 
two  different  currents  that  flow  through  all  history 
down  to  our  own  day.  The  Old  Testament  prophets 
and  poets  possess  an  organic  culture,  flowing  from 
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tlie  pore  soureey  and  widening  tlie  foundation  laid  ia 
Mosaism.  Thej  so  anbdae  the  realism  and  partica- 
larism  of  the  Mosaic  law — in  itself  a  bare  means 
of  tuition  for  the  hdj  pec^le — that  it  becomes  a 
spiritnal  religion,  a  kingdom  <^  Grod  CTibracing  all 
mankind,  and  thos  a  preparatory  school  for  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  theocratic  gOTemment  which  was  established 
bj  Moses,  and  the  ceremonial  system  of  religion 
serrice  bj  which  it  was  accompanied,  received  their 
full  dcTelopment  after  the  Israelites  entered  the 
promised  land.  In  the  time  of  David  and  Solomoa 
the  wordiip  of  the  Lord  was  conducted  on  the  moil 
costlv  and  magnificent  scale,  and  the  light  of  die 
tme  religion,  die  worship  of  the  One  only  and  true 
God«  shone  forth  as  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  and 
cormpt  wcnid.  After  the  death  of  Solomon,  die 
idcdatTDus  practices  which,  towards  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign,  he,  through  his  foreign  wives  and  the 
hierophants  who  accompanied  them  into  Jadea,  per- 
mitted to  be  introduced,  spread  itself  throughont  the 
land : — 

"  Fiist  Molodi,  bonid  king,  besmeared  vith  blood 
Of  buman  acrifice,  and  parents'  tears ; 
Xext  CbemoB,  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons ; 
Peor  lus  other  name ; 
Tben  Baabm  and  Ashtarotb. 
With  these  in  troop 
Came  Astoieth,  irbom  the  Pboenicians  call'd 
Astaite,  qneen  of  bearen,  with  crescent  boms : 
To  vbose  bii^t  isDage,  nightly  by  Ibe  moon, 
Sion's  young  Tirgins  paid  their  vows  and  songs.'* 

Thammus  came  next  behind,  and  then  Dagoo  and 
Kimmon,  and  how  many  more  of  the  false  and 
frightful  idols  of  the  surrounding  nations  we  know 
not.  whom  Judah  and  Israel  traitorously  serred, 
mixing  their  foul  and  diluting  rites  with  the  poie 
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ind  holy  worship  of  Jehovah,  until  the  iDiquity, 
first  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  and  then  of  the  other, 
became  full,  and  they  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
two  great  monarchies,  which,  in  their  turn,  were 
overthrown  and  destroyed  for  the  like  practices  of 
idoh&try  and  cruelty. 

V.  And  what  of  the  rest  of  the  world  P  Did  that 
inner  light  or  revelation,  which  is  now  said  to  be 
all-efiicacious,  suffice  to  impress  them  with  the 
divine  truth,  or  to  preserve  them  in  a  purer  state? 
No.  They  were  more  foully  polluted  with  the 
practices  of  idolatry  than  Judah  and  Israel  were. 
Egypt,  Greece,  Bome,  were  all  reeking  with  the 
moral  and  physical  filUi  associated  with  the  practice 
of  this  detestable  sin.  In  Egypt,  the  theology  had 
80  degenerated  that  in  their  so-called  worship,  they 
sank  into  the  lowest  depths  of  bestiality.  The 
paintings  and  sculpture  of  their  divinities,  in  the 
mummy  catacombs,  are,  for  the  most  part,  clusters 
of  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  and  flies,  grouped  together 
in  the  most  disgusting  and  unnatural  relations;  a 
true  indication  that  the  minds  of  the  worshippers 
were  filled  with  ideas  the  most  vile  and  unnatural. 
Here,  as  in  ancient  Greece  and  elsewhere,  the  las- 
civious and  lustful  character  of  their  gods  and  god- 
desses— 

"  Those  male, 
These  feminine  (for  spirits  when  they  please 
Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both ;  so  soft 
And  unconfoimded  is  their  essence  pure)  '''— 

originated  corresponding  features  in  their  religious 
rites,  and  vices  of  the  most  revolting  and  pernicious 
character  were  committed  in  the  names  of  their 
favourite  deities.  In  later  times,  amongst  the  Greeks, 
and   later    still,    amongst    the  Romans^   the    same 

cc  ?»&^ 
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departure  from  everything  pure  in  their  theologj  i 
decent  in  their  worship  ia  testified  to  by  their  wl 
hiBtory.     Of  both  it  has  been  truly  sftid  tbey  Iw 

"  Gck1«  partial,  tharigefiil,  pasaiDnate,  nnjufrt, 
Wtooo  attribntsB  ware  rage,  re»eitgB,  and  Inst" 

And  as  were  the  goda,  bo  were  their  worshipp 
"Because  that,  when  they  knew  God,  they  glori 
him  not  e,B  God,  neither  were  thankful;  but  bee 
vain  in  their  imagination  a,  and  their  foolish  h 
waa  darkened.  Profeaaing  themselvea  to  be  » 
they  became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the 
corroptibte  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  «»! 
tible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  to  four-footed  bei 
and  creeping  things.  Wherefore  God  also  | 
them  up  to  uDcleanneaB  through  the  luete  of  t 
own  hearts,"  etc.  (Rom.  i.  21 — 24.) 

In  somewhat  later  times,  the  philosophers  pi 
formed  eyatema,  either  Atheistical,  or  leading 
Atheiam  ;  partly  taught  Pantheism,  or,  at  any 
by  their  doctrine  of  emanations,  brought  the  Cri 
of  the  world  almost  to  a  level  with  the  worli 
aelf.  In  their  cleareat  yiewa  they  acknowie 
only  an  architect  of  the  universe,  but  no  ere 
and  had  no  correct  notions  of  His  attribute 
relations  to  mankind.  They  did  not  worship  ] 
as  St.  Paul  remarks,  but  always,  as  we  find 
their  writings,  supported  and  recommended  the 
ship  of  the  gods. 

Such  waa  the  condition  of  the  world  when 
Saviour  appeared,  to  communicate  to  it  that  fui 
and  fuller  revelation,  under  the  influence  of  w 
all  idols  bowtheir  heads,  all  idolatry  expires,  and 
heretofore  plunged  in  sin  and  depravity,  are  n 
into  newness  ot  \ite,  ate  moA^  il^ii  sons  of  God, 
"  sit  in  heaTeii\7  p\a.ee6  WOo.  CtaX^ii.  SfcKa&r 
366 
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CHAPTER    I  L 

DimnS  SBYBLATION. 

L  Thb  glance  we  have  taken  of  man's  spiritual  con- 
dition,  as  testified  to  bj  all  past  history — and,  as  we 
might  have  shown,  by  all  present  history  and  expe- 
rience— places  in  a  strong  light  the  need  of  some 
further  revelation  than  that  which  is  common,  and, 
go  to  speak,  natural  to  man,  as  the  consequence  of 
'^that  side  of  his  nature  which  we  call  the  soul, 
being  in  immediate  contact  with  the  Infinite  One," 
in  order  to  fix  his  attention  on  divine  things  and 
their  pure  and  living  source — to  awaken  in  his  soul 
a  true  perception  of  the  relative  position  in  which 
he  stands  to  his  Maker— to  produce,  as  a  consequence 
of  that  awakening,,  such  a  personal  humiliation  and 
sorrow  for  sin  as  include  an  entire  change  of  mind 
in  relation  to  sin  and  righteousness — to  induce  an 
acceptance  of  God's  mercy  in  the  mode  and  under 
ihe  conditions  on  which  it  comports  with  His  divine 
perfections  to  ofier  it — and  to  implant  and  nourish 
in  his  soul  those  principles  of  spiritual  life  which 
only  can  bring  him  into  communion  with  his  Maker 
here,  and  thus  fit  him  for  the  higher  life  to  come. 

n.  The  law  that  was  given  by  Moses,  and  the 
**  grace  and  truth  that  came  by  Jesus  Christ,"  sup- 
plied what  was  so  greatly  needed,  and  by  gradual 
stages,  and  through  a  course  of  discipline,  now  as- 
suming an  aspect  of  punishment,  now  one  of  loving- 
kindness  and  compassion,  led  man  up  to  that  state 
of  divine  knowledge  of  which  it  is  said,  "  The  day- 

^1 
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spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us,  to  give  light  to 
them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace  **  (Luke  i. 
78,  79) ;  in  accordance  with  which  our  Saviour  said, 
"  I  am  the  light  of  the  world;  he  that  followeth  me 
shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light 
of  life "  (John  viii.  12) ;  and  corresponding  with 
which  Christians  are  said  to  be  **  the  children  of  the 
light,  and  the  children  of  the  day  •  .  .  not  of  the 
night,  nor  of  darkness  "  (1  Thess.  v.  5),  "  because 
the  darkness  is  past,  and  the  true  light  now  shineth" 
(1  John,  ii.  8).  We  are  no  longer  left  to  inference 
and  conjecture — no  longer  left  to  seek  for  the  reali- 
sation of  our  highest  hope  and  devoutest  aspiration 
bj  a  long  and  difficult  course  of  reasonings  which, 
at  the  best,  leaves  us  with  onlj  a  probability,  seeing 
that  "  if  we  revere  God,  it  is  a  trustworthy  moral 
judgment,  that  He  perceives  and  approves  our  re- 
vering Him  "  ;  and  that "  when  the  man  who  adores 
perceives  that  his  adoration  is. perceived  and  ac- 
cepted," he  "  has  already  begun  an  intercourse  with 
God."  *  The  language  of  the  Christian,  and  of  the 
Gospel  which  has  brought  him  the  revelation  of  the 
truth,  is  very  different  from  that — "As  many  as 
are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of 
God.  For  ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bond- 
age again  to  fear;  but  ye  have  received  the  spirit 
of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father.  The 
Spirit,  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we 
are  the  children  of  God"  (Rom.  viii.  14—16.) 
«  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  wit- 
ness in  himself"  (1  John  v.  10.)  And  while,  as  to 
the  future  life  in  which  the  union  with  God  may  be 
made  perpetual,  the  utmost  which  the  most  hopeful 
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of  the  *^  Christian  theists  ^  can  say  is,  that  ^'  it  is 
Y&rj  wholesome  to  nourish  the  expectation  of  such 
a  state,  for  the  higher  thoughts  we  hold  of  our  na- 
ture and  our  destinj,  the  more  fervent  will  be  our 
upward  effort";  the  Christian  can  say,  ''For  we 
know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle 
were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  For 
in  this  we  groan,  eamestlj  desiring  to  be  clothed 

upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven 

Now  he  that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  self-same  thing 
is  Grod,  who  also  hath  given  unto  us  the  earnest  of 
the  Spirit.  Therefore  we  are  always  confident, 
knowing  that,  whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body, 
we  are  absent  from  the  Lord"  (2  Cor.  v.  1 — 6); 
^  Knowing  that  he  which  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  raise  up  us  also  by  Jesus,  and  shall  present  us 
with  you  "  (ch.  iv.  14).  "  For  this  corruptible  must 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on. 
immortality.  So  when  this  corruptible  shall  have 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put 
on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the 
saying  that  is  written.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in 
victory "  (1  Cor.  xv.  64).  "  For  I  am  in  a  strait 
betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be 
with  Christ;  which  is  far  better"  (Phil.  i.  23). 

m.  How  striking  is  the  contrast  in  the  condition 
of  the  two  classes — the  believers  in  God's  revela- 
tion in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  believers 
in  only  the  internal  revelation  arising  out  of  the 
contact  of  the  soul  with  the  Infinite  One  !  There 
is  in  the  latter,  the  same  anxiety  to  ascertain  the 
realities  of  a  future  life  as  there  was  with  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  heathen  philosophers;  and  there 
is  the  same  doubt  and  uncertainty.     Modern  deists 
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attribate  the  failure  of  Plato  and  his  school  in  at- 
taining to  a  knowledge  of  Grod  and  the  after-life  to 
the  fact  of  their  relying  on  the  efforts  of  the  intellect 
to  discover  the  evidences  of  the  existence  and  nature 
of  them,  whereas  they  themselves  rely  on  the  '*  light 
in  the  soul,**  or  the  ^'  inner  revelation,"  which  '*  api 
peals  directly  to  man's  consciousness."  Bat  their 
knowledge  goes  no  farther  than  that  of  the  Intel- 
lectualistd.  Neither  the  inner  light  of  the  one  nor  the 
eultivated  intellect  of  the  other  carries  him  beyond 
probabiiity.  Thus  it  is  that  Grod  humbles  the  piride 
of  the  "wise."  After  every  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  the  future,  or  to  scan  the  unseen  mysteries  of 
the  eternal  world,  there  must  come  the  confession 
that  ^  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous,"  on  which  we  may  successfoUj 
make  that  *^  upward  efibrt "  to  realise  such  a  know- 
ledge of  God  and  His  ways,  and  of  man's  condition 
and  destiny,  as  will  satisfy  the  soul's  longings, 
and  bring  "  peace  and  joy  through  believing." 
"  How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity, 
and  the  seorners  delight  in  their  scorning,  and  fools 
hate  knowledge?  "  '*  The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is 
sure,  making  wise  the  simple."  That  revelation 
which  is  rejected  as  superfluous,  and  stigmatised  as 
at  best  but  a  "  second-hand  "  one,  has  been  given  to 
illuminate  that  which  was  obscure,  to  turn  doubt 
into  certainty,  to  convert  inference  into  truth,  to 
relieve  the  wretchedness  of  incessant  and  anxious 
conjecture,  to  extend  the  vision  of  faith  where  the 
eye  of  reason  failed,  to  declare  that  happiness  which 
hope  had  sought  for  in  vain,  to  supply  virtue  with 
renovated  motives,  and,  appal  wickedness  by  the 
misery  which  its  commission  entails,  to  change  the 
aspect  of  humanity,  and  tajdiat©   the  prospects  of 
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man  ; — ^theae  were  the  great  objects  for  which  that 
which  we  now  call  the  written  revelation  was  made, 
and  for  which  it  has  been  preseryed  and  handed 
down  to  ns.  To  him  who  accepts  it,  it  is  God's 
truth  ;  and  its  valae,  as  the  medium  of  God's  spiri- 
tual blessings,  is  everywhere  recognised  in  its  pages, 
especiallj  in  its  record  of  our  Lord's  divine  prayer, 
"  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth :  thy  word  is 
truth  "  (John  xvii.  17).  The  believer  in  this  truth, 
which  the  Scriptures  bring  to  us,  is  not  left  to  any 
difficult  speculation  as  to  whether  God  '^  communi- 
eates  thought  and  feeling  in  some  occult  mode  of 
immediate  spiritual  communion."  That  He  does  so 
he  knows,  for  he  **  has  the  witness  in  himself."  He 
knows  that  the  more  he  knows,  and  obeys,  and 
practises  the  divine  truths  embodied  in  God's  word, 
the  more  excellently  he  knows  God,  for  '*  God  is 
love;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God, 
and  God  in  him"  (1  John  iv.  16).  He  knows  that 
the  nearer  we  are  to  any  person,  and  the  more  inti- 
mstely  we  converse  with  him,  the  more  clearly  we 
see  him,  and  the  better  we  know  him.  He  knows, 
also,  that  love  unites  us  to  God,  as  is  said  in  the 
passage  just  quoted ;  that  it  brings  us  into  His 
presence,  carries  us,  as  it  were,  into  His  bosom,  and 
admits  us  into  the  closest  and  dearest  converse  with 
Him  ;  and  that,  by  means  of  this  inestimable  privi- 
lege, we  obtain  clearer  discoveries  of  Him,  see  more 
of  His  divine  perfections,  and  feel  more  of  His 
living,  transforming  operations ;  so  that,  as  the 
apostle  says,  (2  Cor.  iii.  18,)  "  We  all,  with  open  face 
beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory, 
even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord";  which  is  in 
precise  agreement  with  the  gracious  promise  of  the 
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Lord  himself :  "He  tbat  hath  my  connDandmente, 
and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loreth  me  ;  aiiJk 
that  loveth  me  ehall  be  loved  by  niy  Father,  and  i 
will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  Lim" 
(John  xiv.  21).  And  while  this  "  anointing' 
which  believers  have  "  received  of  Him,"  opeas  tl* 
eyes  of  their  uDderstandiug,  and  teaches  them  "li. 
things"  pcrlainiug  to  the  spiritual  Jife,  it  pfontottS 
their  prenent  hapjiiness  in  a  scarcely  lower  degret. 
Without  it,  how  is  the  reasoD  perplesed  and  ccai' 
founded  by  what  man  sees  about  him  and  feclii 
within  him!  "It  is  ti-ue,"  says  the  bewiiderrf 
author  of  "The  Soul  ;  Us  Sorrows  and  its  Aepin- 
tions,"  "  tbat  even  in  the  primitive  structurfl  flf 
things  we  discover  much  which  at  first  shoeka  at. 
Physical  pain  appears  in  many  respects,  not  a  at 
accident  and  abuse,  but  as  if  definitely  designed 
Fierce  beasts  are  observed  to  be  armed  for  iaflicW 
ing  misery,  and  the  instincts  of  one  creature 
often  directed  to  destroy  the  quiet  and  comfort 
of  another,  which  may  seem  not  to  have  eamd 
hostility."* 

The  volumeB  that  have  been  written  on  this 
Bubjeet  show  how  far  from  satisfactory  is  any  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  yet  offered  ;  but  if  we  pass  from 
natural  to  human  history,  the  difficulty  bocomea  still 
more  staggering.  Highest  in  position,  power,  mi 
organisation,  man  is  found  deepest  in  misery,  and 
lowest  in  folly.  All  creatures  beside  fulfil  the  mcel 
obvious  purpose  of  their  being,  exercise  the  peculiar 
ftmctions  of  their  species,  and  enjoy  the  liighee' 
pleasure  of  which  they  are  susceptible  j  while  man  | 
only  has  the  gift  of  a  precious  nature,  to  be  singB-    | 
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larlj  thwarted  and  accursed !  With  enough  of 
reason  to  confound  pure  unhesitating  instinct,  he 
has  none  that  can  lead  him  without  stumbling 
through  his  dailj  life  ;  with  desire  after  some  chief 
good,  and  a  longing  for  the  assurance  of  a  future 
life,  he  is  doomed  to  live  without  even  the  certain 
knowledge  of  his  Maker,  and  to  die  the  death  of  a 
dog — a  death,  however,  not  only  hopeless,  but  de- 
spairing, and  one  sharpened  by  the  pangs  of  con- 
scious degradation  I  Viewing  humanity  apart  from 
the  light  cast  on  it  by  Scripture,  and  deducting  from 
it  the  ameliorating  and  ennobling  influence  of  reli- 
gion^  the  philosopher  may,  indeed,  construct  a  theory 
of  the  world,  and  the  deist  infer  the  existence  of 
some  Great  Governor  ;  but  each  of  these  will  differ 
vastly  from  the  complacent  objects  which  deist  and 
philosopher  delight  to  set  before  us.  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  it  will  seem  "a  goodly  universe," 
benevolence  and  wisdom  will  mainly  manifest  them- 
selves throughout  the  beautiful  creation,  not,  indeed, 
expressly,  but  by  intimation  of  some  crowning  and 
harmonising  feature  in  reserve  ;  and  when  the  first 
glimpse  of  man  is  caught,  haply  in  some  phase  of 
civilisation,  or  some  aspiring  mood,  the  dim  theoria 
will,  for  the  moment,  appear  definitely  shaped,  and 
about  to  be  realised.  But  further  study  will  dispel 
the  delusion.  This  paragon  of  animals  is  destined 
to  the  most  imperfect  lot — followed  by  disease,  and 
consumed  by  passion,  and  wasted  by  mutual  war  ; 
the  species  for  ever  suggesting  a  type  of  excellence 
and  beauty,  from  which  the  individuals  fade  far  ofi* ; 
and  the  diagnostic  feature  of  the  race — its  looking 
before  and  after,  and  longing  for  some  revelations  of 
an  unseen  world — doomed  to  perpetual  disappoint- 


sphere — that  intellect  shall  be  eternally  e: 
freah  accessioaH  of  knowledge — that  the 
ahall  increase  with  enlightened  ardour,  u 
need  npon  elevated  and  multiplied  object 
Tirtaons  aesociationa  of  earth  shall  be  p 
recommenced — that  we  are  the  objects  of 
solicitude  and  protectioi),  and  lu-e  regen 
exalted  by  His  love  ; — this  knowledgi 
Bnfflcient  to  create  present  happiness,  as 
allay  all  apprehension  and  anxiety  as  to 
The  prospective  objects  of  this  divine  rei 
thus  united  with  its  more  immediate  < 
there  is  a  visible  connection  between  tl 
the  means  ;  and  the  w6rd  of  truth  whicl 
DS  the  knowledge  of  God  and  gives  os 
ance  of  immortality,  explains  the  cam 
brute  and  human  suffering,  satisfies  the 
man's  Intellect,  and  sanctifies  the  afibct 
heart. 

y.  To  set  up  such  a  claim  as  this  for 
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Qy  and  to  prosecute  the  mission  of  love  and  mercy 
ch  He  came  into  the  world  to  inaugurate — *'  God, 
)  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in 
BS  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in 
le  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom 
bath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom 
i  be  made  the  worlds  "  (Heb.  i.  1).  But  as  the 
ters  of  these  records  did  not  always  themselves 
aess  the  events  or  listen  to  the  revelations  they 
e  recorded  ;  and  as,  if  they  had  done  so,  and  had 
a  left  to  themselves,  they  were  liable  to  mistake 
error,  through  misapprehension,  partial  know- 
;e,  or  forgetfulness,  it  follows  that  the  integrity 

authority  of  the  subjects  recorded  depend  upon 
preservation  of  the  recorders  from  all  mistakes 

imperfections  in  their  writings.  This  is  essen- 
to  the  nature  of,  the  writings — and  of  its  having 
a  secured  for  them  we  are  not  left  in  doubt. 
)  memorable  words  of  Paul  and  Peter  are  explicit 
the  subject.  The  theopneustos  of  the  former 
Tim.  iii.  16)  and  the  hypo  pneumatos  hagiau 
ramenoi  of  the  latter  (2  Pet.  i.  20,  21)  assert  the 
ortant  fact,  and  represent  the  divine  agent  as 
%ihing  and  bearing  the  writers  beyond  the  pos- 
lity  of  error.  "All  scripture  is  divinely  in- 
«d  **  ( God-breathed)  ; — "  no  prophecy  of  the 
ipture  is  of  any  private  interpretation"  (or  by  the 
•e  impulse  of  their  own  minds),  "  For  the  pro- 
cy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but 
f  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
[y  Ghost."     As  to  the  apostles  and  evangelists 

their  teaching  and  writing,  the  evidence  of  its 
}iration  is,  if  possible,  more  conclusive  still ; 
''hen  the  spirit  of  truth  is  come,"  said  our  Lord, 
e  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  '^  (John  zvi.  13). 


! 
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''  He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things 
to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  onto 
you  "  (ch.  xiv.  26).  Paul,  writing  to  the  Galatians, 
says,  "  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  gospel  which 
is  preached  of  me  is  not  after  man.  For  I  neither 
received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ"  (ch.  i.  11, 12).  And 
in  reply  to  the  reproaches  of  some  among  the 
Corinthians  as  to  his  powers  of  speech,  he  writes : 
'*  We  speak  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth* 
(1  Cor.  ii.  13). 

YI.  If  such  are  the  character  and  claims  of  the 
sacred   writings — if  they  are   the   media    through 
which  the  will  of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  a  futmre 
state  of  immortality  and  purity,  and  of  the  means  of 
attaining    to   it,  are  revealed — how   gratefully  and 
devoutly  should  we  avail  ourselves  of  their  light, 
and  submit  to  their  teachings  !     **  Coming  to  the 
word  of  God,  we  are  like  children  brought  into  the 
conversation   of  experienced  men,    and  we  should 
humbly  listen  and  reverently  enquire  ;  or,  we  are 
like  raw  recruits  introduced  into  high  and  polished 
life,  and  we  should  unlearn  our  coarseness,  and  copy 
the  habits  of  the  station  ;  nay,  we  are  like  offenders 
caught,  and  for  amendment  committed  to  the  bosom 
of  honourable  society,  with  the  power  of  regaining 
our  lost  condition,  and  inheriting  honour  and  trust 
Therefore  we  should  walk  softly  and  tenderly,  cover- 
ing our  former  reproach  with  modesty  and  humble- 
ness,  hasting    to    redeem   our   reputation   by  dis- 
tinguished   performances;    against    offence    doubly 
guarded,  doubly  watchful  for  opportunities  to  de- 
monstrate our  recovered  goodness."* 

*  Irring  on  the  Oracles  of  God,  p.  21. 

466 
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YH.  What  has  been  said  of  this  divine  revelation 
as  a  whole,  applies  to  all  its  several  parts.  The 
Bpirity  import,  and  objects  of  the  law  given  by 
MoseSi  were  in  exact  accordance  with  those  of  the 
gospel  that  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  If  the  evan- 
gelical histories  and  apostolic  epistles  were  written 
that  we  ^^  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the.  Son  of  God;  and  that  believing  we  might  have 
life  through  his  name"  (John  xx.  31);  and  that 
-we  ''may  be  mindful  of  the  words  which  were 
spoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets,  and  of  the  com- 
mandments of  the  apostles  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  " 
(2  Pet.  ill.  2)  ;  it  is  not  less  true  that  eternal  life 
liiroiigli  a  Divine  Mediator  is  the  great  doctrine  in- 
culcated and  illustrated  throughout  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  The  revelation  was  gradually  un- 
folded* Its  full  light  did  not  burst  upon  mankind 
at  once.  They  would  have  been  unable  to  bear  it, 
had  it  been  so.  A  ceremonial  worship  and  a  sacri- 
ficial service  preceded  the  worship  "  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.**  This  worship  and  service  we  find,  indeed, 
among  all  the  Pagan  nations;  but  here  is  the  striking 
difierence  between  all  these  and  those  of  the  Jews — 
Monotheism  and  a  symbolical  and  typical  meaning 
stamp  upon  the  latter  a  peculiar  character.  The 
entire  religious  system  of  the  Jews  was,  in  the  most 
appropriate  sense,  a  prophecy ;  and  the  individual 
passages  of  their  sacred  books  are  only  the  strongest 
expressions  of  that  spirit  which  enlivens  the  whole 
mass.  The  shadow  of  things  to  come  of  Col.  ii.  17, 
Heb.  X.  1,  is  the  obscure  and  imperfect  resemblance, 
which  falls  so  far  short  of  the  glorious  splendour  of 
the  reality,  that  it  can  excite  but  faint  ideas  of  it; 
but  those  ideas  it  did  excite  in  the  devout  wor- 
shipper.    The  religious  laws  of  the  Jews  had  ^IsaslV^ 
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two  grand  objects  in  view,  i.e.,  to  inscribe  Mono- 
theism—  the  doctrine  of  One  True  God — on  the 
very  tablet  of  the  heart,  and  to  awaken  a  sense  of 
sin.  The  law,  and  the  priesthood  pertaining  to  it, 
were  ordained  for  this  purpose.  Hence  we  find 
such  frequent  and  striking  references  to  humilitj  in 
the  Old  Testament:  "  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  iJiem 
that  are  of  a  broken  heart,  and  saveth  such  as  be 
of  a  contrite  spirit**  (Ps.  xxxiv.  18).  **He  htth 
showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good;  and  what  dolli 
the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  "(Mic 
vi.  8)  ?  "  For  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  thftt 
inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy ;  I  dwell  in  tike 
high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite 
and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble^ 
and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones  **  (Ist. 
Ivii.  15).  "  He  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace 
to  the  humble  "  (Prov.  xxix.  23).  Sin,  then,  is  the 
word  that  is  heard  again  and  again  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; and  had  it  not  for  centuries  rung  in  the 
ears,  aud  fastened  itself  in  the  conscience,  the  joyfiil 
sound  of  "grace  for  grace"  could  not  have  been 
heard  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  have  become  the 
ruling  word  in  the  New  Testament.  What  need  of 
grace  have  those  who  will  hear  nothing  of  sinf 

VIII.  The  belief  in  the  one  only  God — what  a  tone 
of  piety  it  produced  !  The  gods  of  the  Pagan  world 
were  many,  some  of  them  bloody  and  cruel,  all  of 
them,  more  or  less,  at  antagonism  with  each  other* 
How  could  their  worshippers — even  a  serious-mindei 
Greek,  whose  gods  were  embroiled  in  mutual  con- 
tentions— attain  to  tranquillity  and  such  a  reposing 
faith  as  should  bring  with  it  the  dawn  of  a  spiritoal 
life  ?     They  could  iio\.  ^a.^  ^\t\i  tVva  Psalmist,  "  Truly 
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my  soul  waiteih  upon  God";   "The  Lord  is  my 
strength  and  mj  shield:  my  heart  trusted  in  him,  and 
I  am  helped:  therefore  my  heart  greatly  rejoiceth, 
and  with  my  song  will  I  praise  him."     The  pious 
Hebrew  knew  that  his  God  was  the  God  of  heaven 
and  earth,  who  gave  to  all  nations  their  habitations, 
to  whom  "  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue 
shall  swear"  (Isa.  xlv..23).     The  effects  of  this  con- 
stuit  flowing  forth  of  the  heart  towards  the  only 
Bring  and  true  God,  are  known  to  those  who  live  a 
spiritual  life.     But  the  only  living  and  true  God 
was  the  Holy  One;  and  He  demanded  holiness  in 
sll  who  approached  Him,  and  imparted  it  to  them 
who  sought  it  of  Him  and  trusted  in  Him.     Alas  ! 
the  depravity  which,  as  we  have  seen,  led  kll  the 
earth  away  from  the  true  God,  and  defiled  it  with 
the   foul  orgies   of  idolatry,   worked   also   in   and 
amongst  this  favoured  people.    From  time  to  time 
Gk>d  spake  by  the' mouth  of  His  holy  prophets — 
reproving,  denouncing,  exhorting,  encouraging;  but 
the  whole  head  was  sick  and  the  whole  heart  faint 
(Isa.  i.  6).      When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come, 
however,  "God  sent  forth  his  Son";  the  law  was 
consummated,  the  prophecies  were  fulfilled,  the  veil 
was  taken  away,  and  the  revelation  of  the  Almighty 
was  divested  of  all  its  obscurity.     The  Gospel  cer- 
tifies,  in  unmistakable  terms,  and  with   satisfying 
proofs,  what  the  experience  of  man  in  all  past  ages 
testifies  to,  namely,  that  the  human  heart  is  evil, 
that  evil   incurs   punishment  and    induces  misery. 
Bnt  it  proposes  to  emancipate  man  from  darkness 
and  sin,  to  renovate  his  nature,  to  recover  him  from 
spiritual  and  moral  degradation.     It  brings  with  it 
an  influence  that  reaches  and  embraces  the  inner 
man.     It  is  not  a  code  of  external  morality,  merely 
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— a  mantle  to  conceal  inherent  defects — it  penetrates 
the  latent  source  of  action,  and  lays  hold  of  hmnaa 
motives.  It  demands  an  entire  conversion  from 
wickedness,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Divine  image 
in  the  heart.  And,  finally,  it  reveals  the  source  and 
means  of  all  the  grace — the  Divine  power,  for 
nothing  short  of  that  will  suffice — bj  which  the 
guilt  of  sin  maj  be  removed,  and  its  power  be  sub- 
dued; the  soul  be  ''renewed  in  the  image  of  C^ 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,"  and  made  a ''  par* 
taker  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light" 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THB  BIBLB  AND  ITS  NSW  DfTB&FKETB&B. 

Thb  infidelity  of  the  present  day  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  strange  compound  of  truth  and  error.     Assi- 
milated in  phraseology  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible, 
and  professing  as  its  object  the  same  great  purpose 
in  relation  to  the  human  soul  and  its  salvation,  it 
adopts  a  system  of  criticism  and  interpretation,  as 
applied  to  that  book,  which  is  subversive  of  all  that 
makes  it  of  value,  as  the  medium  of  divine  truth. 
This    diversion   from   the   right    interpretation    of 
Scripture  began  in  Germany,  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  with  Rationalism,  which  assumes 
that  no  causes  were  concerned  in  the  events  narrated 
in  Scripture,  but  those  which  are  familiar  to  human 
experience.     This  was  succeeded  by  the  opposite 
assumption  and  process,  viz.,  that  of  spiritualising 
the  sacred  narrative-— of  dissolving  facts  into  fiction. 
This,   again,   was    succeeded    by   what    is    called 
Spiritualism,  which  discards  both  Rationalism  and 
Mythicism;  but  which,  while  it  speaks  with  respect 
and  veneration  of  the  Bible  and  the  Saviour,  finds 
all  sorts  of  discrepancies  and  contradictions  in  the 
sacred  text.     It  will  not  be  without  its  use,  if  we 
briefly  review  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  most  per- 
nicious phase  of  scepticism,  as  it  will  help  us  to 
.  such  an  analysis  of  its  doctrines  and  systems  of  in- 
terpretations as  will  enable  us  the  better  to  form  an 
estimate  of  its  true  character  and  destructive  ten- 
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dencies.  In  this  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  very 
lucid  sketch  which  Professor  Quinet  has  given  in  » 
review  of  the  Leben  Jesu,  by  Strauss,*  translated  by 
Dr.  J.  R.  Beard,  in  his  "  Voices  of  the  Church." 

I.  When  the  German  philosophy  succeeded  to 
that  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  what  Voltaire  had  destroyed  was  to 
be  re-established  by  Kant  and  Goethe.  It  could 
not  be  believed  that  their  spiritualism  and  his  sen- 
suality could  tend  to  the  same  results.  Christianity, 
it  was  believed,  would  be  restored  in  the  new  met^ 
physics.  There  could  not  have  been  a  greater 
mistake.  Philosophy  was  satisfied  with  changing 
the  blunted  weapons  of  the  last  age,  and  carrying 
the  quarrel  into  a  new  territory.  According  to 
Kant,  whose  work  on  religion  serves  as  a  sort  ol 
basis  to  almost  all  our  modern  innovations,  tiie 
sacred  writings  are  nothing  more  than  a  succession 
of  moral  allegories — a  sort  of  popular  commentary 
on  the  law  of  duty,  Christ  Himself  is  no  more 
than  an  ideal  being,  who  solitarily  hovers  in  the 
conscience  of  humanity.  Moreover,  the  resurrection 
being  taken  from  this  pretended  Christianity,  there 
remained,  to  confess  the  truth,  only  a  lifeless  religion, 
a  gospel  of  mere  reason,  an  abstract  Jesus,  wi^ont 
the  manger  and  the  sepulchre.  When  this  irotk 
appeared,  it  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  deception  as  to 
the  species  of  alliance  between  the  new  philosophj 
and  the  evangelical  faith.  In  this  treaty  of  peaee, 
criticism,  reasoning,  scepticism,  reserved  to  them- 
selves all  their  rights.  They  crowned  themselves 
If  they  allowed  religion  to  exist,  it  was  as  a  con- 
quered  province,  whose  limits  were  marked  out  a» 
cording  to  their  will.    At  a  later  period.  Pantheism 
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eing  wildly  mingled  with  German  metaphysics, 
Qiore  and  more  undermined  the  old  banks  of  ortho- 
doxy. According  to  the  half-mystical,  half-sceptical 
chool  of  Schelling,  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel 
eas  no  more  than  one  of  the  accidents  of  the  eternal 
■evelation  of  God  in  nature  and  in  history;  and,  a 
ittle  after,  the  abstraction  continually  increasing, 
SCegel  saw  no  more  in  Christianity  than  an  idea, 
ihe  religious  worth  of  which  is  independent  of  the 
•estimonies  of  history;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
li&t  the  moral  principle  of  the  Gospel  is  divine, 
jven  if  the  history  be  uncertain.  Thus,  from  de- 
iactions  to  deductions,  from  formula  to  formula,  the 
[philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, after  having  long  struggled  with  and  denied 
)ftch  other,  ended  by  a  reconciliation,  and  embraced 
)Yer  the  ruins  of  the  same  belief. 

H.  But  how,  in  the  criticism  of  the  Sacred  Books, 
liave  the  opposite  methods  of  France  and  Germany 
l)een  followed  out  ?  The  way  which  France  took  to 
irrive  at  scepticism  was  straightforward,  without 
iisguise  or  circumlocution.  It  is  of  Pagan  origin. 
It  borrows  its  arguments  from  Celsus,  from  Porphyry, 
from  the  Emperor  Julian.  M.  Quinet  'cannot  find 
ft  single  objection  of  Voltaire's  that  had  not  been 
previously  started  by  these  last  apologists  of  the 
Olympic  godsl  In  the  spirit  of  this  system,  the 
miraculous  portion  of  the  Scriptures  reveals  but  the 
fraud  of  some,  and. the  blindness  of  others.  Nothing 
IB  heard  but  imputations  of  artifice  and  deceit.  It 
seems  as  if  Paganism  itself  was*  complaining,  in  its 
own  tongue,  that  the  Gospel  had  carried  off  its 
votaries  by  surprise. 

m.  It  was  Benedict  Spinoza,  hoiwever,  who  in 
our  days  gave  the  greatest  impulse  ifs  <3t^tm%XL*)  v^ 
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this  direction.  The  spirit  which  lurks  in  the  depth 
of  his  poetry,  his  criticism,  his  philosophy,  is  com- 
parable to  the  unwieldly  tempter  under  the  wide- 
spread tree  of  knowledge.  Goethe,  Schelling,  Hegel, 
Schleiermacher,  are  the  fruit  of  his  works  ;  for  in 
his  treatise  on  theology  and  his  letters  to  Aldem- 
bourg,  may  be  found  the  germ  of  all  the  propositions 
maintained  in  the  German  school  of  interpreting  the 
Scriptures.  From  him  especially  came  the  practice 
of  expounding  the  Bible  through  the  aid  of  natural 
phenomena.  He  had  somewhere  said,  '^  All  that  is 
related  in  the  revealed  books  happened  in  confor- 
mity with  the  established  laws  of  the  universe."  A 
school  soon  took  possession  of  this  principle.  To 
those  who  desired  to  remain  suspended  in  scepticism 
it  offered  the  immense  advantage  of  preserving  the 
practical  teaching  of  revelation,  by  means  of  a  con- 
cealment, or  of  a  preliminary  explanation.  The 
Gospel  ceased  not  to  be  a  code  of  divine  morals,  and 
no  one's  sincerity  was  called  in  question.  Sacred 
history  hovered  above  all  controversy.  The  point 
was  to  recognise,  once  for  all,  that  what  is  now  pre- 
i^ented  to  us  as  a  supernatural  phenomenon,  a 
l^iracle,  was  in  reality  but  a  very  simple  fact,  magni- 
fied at  first  by  the  surprise  of  the  senses,  sometimes 
an  error  in  the  text,  sometimes  a  copyist's  sign, 
more  frequently  a  prodigy  which  never  existed,  save 
in  the  arcana  of  grammar  or  of  eastern  rhetoric. 
The  efforts  thus  made  to  lower  the  Gospel  to  the 
proportions  of  a  moral  chronicle,  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  It  was  deprived  of  its  glory,  to  be  saved 
under  the  appearance  of  mediocrity.  All  that  was 
narrow  in  this  system  speedily  became  ridiculous  in 
its  application  ;  for  it  is  easier  to  deny  the  Gospel 
than  to  reduce  it  to  \\i!&  ^\A.TA^b£^  ^£  fk  manual  of 
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practical  philosophy.  According  to  the  conclusions 
of  this  theology,  the  tree  of  good  and.  of  evil  is 
nothing  but  a  venomous  plant,  probably  a  manchineal 
tree,  under  which  our  first  parents  fell  asleep.  The 
shining  face  of  Moses  on  the  heights  of  Mount 
Sinai  was  the  natural  result  of  electricity  ;  the 
vision  of  Zachariah  was  effected  by  the  smoke  of  the 
chandeliers  of  the  Temple  ;  the  Magian  kings,  with 
their  offerings  of  myrrh,  of  gold,  and  of  incense, 
were  three  wandering  merchants,  who  brought  some 
glittering  tinsel  to  the  child  of  Bethlehem;  the  star 
which  went  before  them  was  a  servant  bearing  a 
flambeau  ;  the  angels  in  the  scene  of  temptation,  a 
caravan  traversing  the  desert,  laden  with  provisions; 
the  two  angels  in  the  tomb,  clothed  in  white  linen, 
an  illusion  caused  by  a  linen  garment ;  the  trans- 
figuration, a  storm.  This  system  faithfully  pre- 
served, as  may  be  seen,  the  body  of  the  evangelical 
history  entire,  suppressing  only  its  soul.  It  was 
the  application  of  Spinoza's  theory,  in  its  most 
limited  sense,  after  the  manner  of  those  who  see,  in 
his  system  of  metaphysics,  no  more  than  the 
apotheosis  of  brute  matter.  There  remained  the 
shapeless  skeleton  of  Christianity  ;  and  in  its  pre- 
sence. Philosophy  learnedly  expatiated  on  the  facility 
with  which  the  source  of  its  life  may  be  imagined  ; 
and  intimated,  that,  were  it  disposed.  Philosophy 
itself  could  do  as  much  as  the  Gospel  had  done.  But 
could  the  human  race,  during  two  thousand  years, 
have  been  deceived  by  an  optical  delusion,  a  meteor, 
an  iguis-fatuus,  or  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and 
Jupiter  in  the  sign  of  Pisces?  Be  that  as  it  may, 
this  interpretation,  plausible  as  it  was  made,  still 
was  not  that  which  naturally  suited  Germany.  It 
was  not  the  species  of  incredulity  adapted  to  it. 
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although  it  adopted  it  for  a  time^  on  account  of  the 
sincerity  on  which  it  seemed  to  be  based. 

IV.  To  convert  Germany  to  scepticism,  a  system 
was   wanted,    which,    concealing    scepticism  under 
faith,  using   much   circumlocution    to    conceal   its 
object,   dwelling    on    imagination,    on    poetry,    on 
spirituality,  should  transfigure  what  it  threw  into 
the   shade,  build  up   what  it   destroyed,  afiEirm  in 
words   what  in  effect  it  denied.      Now,  all  these 
charms  are  found  in  the  system  of  allegorical  in- 
terpretation ;    or,   to   speak   with    the  seventeenth 
century,  in  the   substitution   of  a    mystical   for  a 
literal    sense — ^a    system   originally    derived    from 
Origen,  although  he  did  not  reject  the  historical 
truth  of  the  greater  part  of  the  events  contained  in 
the  sacred  books.     According  to  him,   the  events 
concealed  a  mystical  sense  ;  so  that  these  two  truthsi 
the  one  historical,  the  other  moral,  existed  at  once. 
The  daoger  of  this  doctrine  was,  that  after  having 
speculated  on  events  as  upon  figures,  one  step  only 
had  to  be  taken  to  bring  in  an  exclusive  attachment 
to  the  ideal  sense;  the  allegory  was  always  near  to 
absorb  the  history.     And  so  this  idealist  philosophy 
became  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Pascal  and 
Fenelon,  in  France.     The  Old  Testament  was  but 
figurative.     The  law,  sacrifices,  kingdoms,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  emblems,  not  as  realities  ;  truth  itselfi 
with  the  Jews,  is  nothing  but  a  shadow  or  a  paint- 
ing.        The    Babylonians    are     offences ;      Egypt, 
iniquity.     But    it  was  in   Germany  only   that  the 
system  became  fully  adopted,  though  not  all  at  once. 
Eichorn  (1790)    admitted  nothing   as  emblemaUcal 
^"*   TJrli.  ''^''^^^  ^^  Genesis.      A  few  years 
^rr«  mbt  bv'^  ''^^^*'"^   (^^03)   the  mythology 
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nethod  of  resolving  fkcts  into  moral  ideas,  at  first 
sonfined  to  the  Old  Testament,  leapt  over  its  limits, 
ind,  as  was  natural,  attacked  the  New.   At  first,  the 
acGoant  of  Christ's  infancy,  only,  was  attacked  by 
the  system  of  symbols.  A  little  after,  the  first  thirty 
jemrs    of   Jesus'   life    were    also    converted    into 
parables  ;  the  birth  and  the  ascension — that  is  to 
say,  the  beginning  and  the  end — were  all  that  re- 
mained in  their  literal  sense.     All  the  rest  of  the 
body  of  the  history  had  more  or  less  been  sacrificed, 
and  even  those  last  wrecks  of  the  sacred  narrative 
were  not  long  after  travestied  as  fables.     Every  one 
brought  into  this  metamorphosis  the  character  of  his 
own  mind.     According  to  the  school  to  which  each 
belonged,  there  was  substituted  for  the  letter  of  the 
evangelist,  a  theology  which  was  metaphysical  or 
moral,   legal    or   simply   etymological  :    the    most 
abstract  minds  saw  little  on  the  crucifix  but  the 
infinite  suspended  in  the  finite,  the  ideal  crucified  in 
the  real.     Those  who  loved  in  religion  the  contem- 
plation   of  the   beautiful,  after   having   eloquently 
affirmed,  repeated,   established,  that  Christianity  is, 
in  the  highest  sense,  the  poem  of  humanity,  ended 
by  no  longer  recognising  in  the  sacred  books  more 
^an  a  succession  of  fragments,  or  rhapsodies,  of  the 
great  eternal  Epic.     Such,  towards  the  close  of  his 
career,  was  Herder.     Without  altering  the  names  of 
things,  he  gives  them  new  acc^tations;    so  much 
80,  that  in  the  end,  the  believer,  who  thinks  that  he 
possesses  a  dogma,  has  in  reality  no  more  than  a 
dithyrambic,  an  idyl,  a  moral  tirade,  or  an  abstraction 
of  school  divinity,  with  whatever  fine  term  it  may 
be  adorned.     The  idea  having  been  once  taken  up, 
there  remained   not   a  single  fact  of  Christ's  life 
which  had  not,  by  some  theologians,  been  metamor- 
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phosed  into  an  emblem,  a  figure^  a  wjih.  Neaader 
himself,  the  most  believing  of  all,  extended  this  kind 
of  interpretation  to  the  vision  of  St.  Paul,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Each  <Mie  thought  the  point 
he  was  occupied  about,  the  only  one  which  favoured 
this  kind  of  criticism  ;  and  if  any  uneasiness  was 
felt,  it  was  effaced  by  this  singular  consideration, 
that  after  all  they  sacrificed  but  the  mortal  parts, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  Christianity  ;  while  by 
means  of  a  figurative  explanation,  they  preserved  the 
sense  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the  soul  and  Uie  eternal  part. 
It  is  this  which  Hegel,  in  his  lessons  on  reli^oo, 
calls,  ^  to  analyse  the  Son  ";  and  thus,  with  the 
greatest  tranquillity  of  conscience,  did  the  natural 
defenders  of  the  opinions  of  the  Church  labour  on  all 
sides  to  change  the  established  belief ;  fd^  it  must  be 
remarked,  that  this  work  was  not  accomplished  by 
men  of  the  world  and  professed  philosophers;  on 
the  contrary,  the  revolution  was  almost  entirely 
effected  through  the  exertions  of  theologians.  It 
was  from  the  heart  of  the  Church  itself  that  the  de- 
structive influence  derived  all  its  strength.  Schleier- 
macher,  the  greatest  of  all  this  school — a  great 
genius,  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  grand  writer — after 
having  made  greater  efforts  than  any  other  to  recon- 
cile the  old  belief  with  the  new  knowledge,  found 
no  repose  in  that  wreck  of  revelation  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  stood.  Philosophy  was  ever  urging 
him  onwards,  so  that,  unwilling  to  renounce  either 
the  belief  or  the  doubt,  it  only  remained  for  him  to 
change  incessantly,  and  at  last  blindly  to  bury  him- 
self in  Spinozaism.  This  condition  of  mind  he  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  in  which, 
as  M.  Quinet  remarks,  the  abyss  was  regarded  with 
a  tranquil  despair.     M.  de  Wette,  one  of  the  most 
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celebrated  theologians  of  the  day,  soon  adopted  this 
Bystem.  The  first  five  books  of  the  Bible  are,  in 
luB  ejes,  the  great  epic  poem  of  the  Hebraic  theo- 
cracj.  According  to  him,  they  do  not  contain  more 
truth  than  the  epic  poetry  of  the  Greeks.  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  the 
hereditary  work  of  the  rhapsodists,  so  the  Penta- 
teuch is,  with  the  exception  of  the  decalogue,  the 
unintermpted  and  anonymous  work  of  the  priest- 
hood. Abraham  and  Isaac  resemble  Ulysses  and 
Agamemnon.  As  for  the  journey  of  Jacob  and  the 
espousals  of  Rebekah,  *'  a  Canaanitish  Homer,"  says 
the  author,  "  could  have  invented  nothing  better." 
The  exodus  from  Egypt,  the  forty  years'  sojourn  in 
the  desert,  the  seventy  elders  at  the  head  of  the 
tribes,  the  expostulations  of  Aaron,  even  the  legis- 
lation from  Sinai,  are  but  an  incoherent  series  of 
poems  and  myths.  The  character  alone  of  these 
fictions  changes  with  each  book — poetical  in  Genesis, 
juridical  in  Exodus,  sacerdotal  in  Leviticus,  political 
in  Numbers,  etymological,  diplomatic,  genealogical, 
but  almost  always  historical,  in  Deuteronomy.  The 
works  in  which  M.  de  Wette  has  developed  this  sys- 
tem, have  like  all  his  productions,  the  merit  of  a 
perspicuity  that  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated; 
the  results  of  his  researches  are  never  disguised 
under  metaphysical  laws.  He  foresees  that  his 
criticisms  will  be  applied  to  the  New  Testament; 
but  far  from  being  excited  by  this  idea,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  he  concludes  with  the  same  re- 
pose as  Schleiermacher — "Happy,"  said  he,  after 
having  torn  page  after  page  from  the  ancient  law — 
"happy  were  our  ancestors,  who,  inexperienced  in 
the  art  of  exegesis,  believed  faithfully  and  simply  all 
they  taught !  History  lost,  religion  gained  by  it  I   I 
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have  not  devised  tiie  criticism;  but^  since  it  has 
begun  its  work,  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  finished. 
Nothing  is  good  but  what  is  completely  carried  out 
The  genius  of  humanity  watches  over  criticism,  and 
will  not  wrest  from  it  that  which  is  most  precioiu. 
Let,  then,  each  act  in  conformity  with  his  conscience 
and  his  duty,  and  leave  the  rest  to  fortune.** 

Y.  Fortune  responded  to  De  Wette  by  boob 
raising  him  up  successors,  even  bolder  than  himself 
against  whom  he  now  vainly  seeks  to  react.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  he  had  exhausted  doubt,  at  least 
with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  theological 
professors,  De  Yatke,  De  Bohlen,  and  De  Lengerke^ 
soon  showed  him  the  contrary.  According  to  ikt 
spirit  of  this  new  theology,  Moses  is  no  longer  the 
founder  of  an  empire.  He  made  no  laws  ;  ihej 
contest  with  him  not  only  the  Decalogue,  but  even 
the  idea  of  the  unity  of  God.  But,  if  that  is  ad- 
mitted, how  many  diverging  opinions  are  there  on 
the  origin  of  the  great  body  of  history,  on  which  he 
has  left  his  name.  Bohlen  finds  a  great  poverty  of 
invention  in  the  first  chapters  of  Grenesis,  which, 
besides,  was  only  composed  after  the  return  from 
the  captivity.  According  to  him,  the  history  of 
Joseph  and  his  brethren  was  invented  after  Solo- 
mon's time,  by  a  member  of  the  tenth  tribe.  Others, 
including  Colenso,  assign  Deuteronomy  to  the  epoch 
of  Jeremiah,  or  even  attribute  its  authorship  to  him. 
Moreover,  together  with  the  legislator,  even  the  God 
of  Moses  is  lowered  in  the  opinion  of  the  critics. 
After  having  placed  Jacob  below  Ulysses,  how  re- 
frain from  comparing  Jupiter  and  Jehovah?  It  was 
inevitable.  On  this  topic,  if  we  accept  the  doctrine 
of  the  immediate  precursor  of  Strauss,  Professor 
Vatke,  Jehovah,  long  confounded  with  Baal   in  the 
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minds  of  the  people,  after  having  languished  ob- 
scurely, and  perhaps  anonymously,  during  a  long 
infancy,  at  length  displayed  himself  at  Babylon: 
that  he  was  we  know  not  what  mixture  of  the 
.Hercujes  of  Tyre,  the  Chronos  of  the  Syrians,  and 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  so  that  he  became  great  in 
his  exile.  His  name  did  not  enter  into  the  religious 
rites  until  the  time  of  David  :  one  derives  it  from 
Chaldea,  another  from  Egypt.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple they  think  they  recognise  other  portions  of 
tradition  thatMosaism  borrowed  from  foreign  nations. 
About  the  time  of  their  captivity,  the  Jews  took 
from  the  Babylonians  the  fictions  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  of  the  patriarchs,  of  the  clearing  of  chaos  by 
the  Elohim  ;  from  the  religion  of  the  Persians  the 
images  of  Satan,  Paradise,  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  and  the  last  judgment ;  and  the  Hebrews  thus 
stole,  a  second  time,  the  sacred  vessels  of  their  hosts. 
Moses  and  Jehovah  destroyed,  it  was  natural  that 
Samuel  and  David  should  be  despoiled  in  their  turn. 
The  prophet-king  preserves  only  the  sad  glory  of 
having  been  the  founder  of  a  despotism  deprived  of 
the  suffrages  of  the  priesthood  ;  for  the  promises 
made  to  his  house,  in  the  book  of  Samuel  and  else- 
where, could  only  have  been  forged  after  the  event, 
ex  eventu.  In  this  same  school  the  book  of  Joshua 
is  no  more  than  a  collection  of  fragments,  composed 
after  the  exile,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Levitical 
mythology;  Kings,  a  didactic  poem;  Esther,  a  ro- 
mantic fiction,  a  tale  imagined  under  the  Seleucidse. 
With  regard  to  the  prophets,  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah,  from  the  fortieth  chapter,  would  be  apocry- 
phal, according  to  M.  Gesenius  himself.  Ezekiel, 
descending  from  the  poetry  of  the  past  to  a  cowardly 
and  drawling  prose,  lost  the  sense  of  the  symbols 
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which  he  employed:  in  his  prophecies  we  see 
hut  literary  amplifications.  Daniel,  the  m 
troverted  of  all,  is  definitively  hanished  hy  I 
to  the  epoch  of  the  Maccahees.  To  ex{ 
instances  of  verhal  agreement  found  in  1 
three  evangelists,  each  has  been  successive 
as  the  primitive.  Lessing  looked  on  then 
translations  of  a  lost  original,  which  has  1 
turns  imagined  as  Hebraix;,  Aramaic,  Chs 
Syriac,  even  Greek,  and  which,  at  length,  tl 
supposed  never  to  have  been  written,  bat 
been  what  they  have  named  an  oral  Gosj 
take  away  the  difficulty,  Schleiermacher 
himself  to  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul ;  bu 
predated  Matthew,  on  account  of  his  Juda 
dencies,  and  Mark,  who  has  been  called  by  si 
patron  of  the  materialists.  Through  so  mi 
ticisms,  which  contradict  and  destroy  one 
one  thing  remains  firm,  which  is,  that  the 
theologians  incline  more  and  more  to  cons 
first  three  Gospels  no  longer  as  the  testim 
eye-witnesses,  but  as  the  utterances,  more 
vague,  of  tradition. 

VI.  The  reader  may  judge  what  was  the  1 
of  things  in  Germany,  when,  in  1835,  i 
"The  History  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,"  by  Dr. 
tutor  in  the  Evangelical  and  Theological  S 
Tiibingen.  This  book,  which,  in  the  coi 
theological  novelties,  disconcerted  even  the 
was  the  consequence  of  premises  laid  durin 
century.  The  author,  for  the  first  time,  put 
the  most  contradictory  doctrines, — the  sd 
Bolingbroke,  Voltaire,  Lessing,  Kant,  M.  de 
under  whatever  names  they  were  transfo: 
disguised  —  materiaUsm,     spiritualism,      m 
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tmateurs  of  STinbols,  of  natural,  or  figurative,  or 
df^matioal  explanations,  of  visions,  of  animal  mag- 
netism, of  allegories,  of  etymologies, — and  inter- 
preting them,  entangling  them,  breaking  them  one 
against  the  other,  by  dint  of  an  indefatigable  logic, 
ke  drew  from  them  all  the  same  conclusion.  In  a 
irord,  he  concentrated  all  doubts  in  one,  ai^d  formed 
into  a  bundle  the  scattered  shafts  of  scepticism.  Add 
io  this,  that,  in  tearing  aside  the  metaphysical  veil 
rhich  palliated  those  doctrines,  he  brought  the 
|iie8tion  down  to  its  simplest  terms;  and  thus  was 
ipenly  seen,  and  for  the  first  time,  what  a  work  of 
Lestruction  had  been  accomplished.  He  lifted,  like 
Ijitony,  the  robe  of  Caesar,  and  every  one  could 
recognise  in  this  great  body  the  blows  which  he  had 
liveiD.  in  secret.  From  the  pantheism  of  the  modem 
schools  Strauss  had  borrowed  the  art  of  refining 
iway  historical  personages;  for  there  is  an  idealism 
vrhich  is  essentially  iconoclastic.  All  personal  ex- 
istence annoys  and  displeases  it,  as  being  a  usurpation. 
Heroes  are  for  it  what  statues  of  wood  and  of  brass 
are  for  Mahometanism.  They  must  be  overturned. 
A  little  further,  and  this  idealism  will  regard  the  life 
of  the  warbling  bird,  and  of  the  murmuring  insect, 
as  something  stolen  from  the  absolute.  It  cannot  be 
content  without  reducing  the  universe  and  history  to 
perfect  silence,  and  then  it  would  enjoy  in  peace  the 
harmony  of  its  own  ideas. 

Strauss,  however,  does  not  absolutely  deny  the 
existence  of  Jesus.  He  preserves  the  following 
shadow,  namely,  that  Jesus  was  baptised  by  John — 
that  he  gathered  together  disciples — that  in  the  end 
he  sank  under  the  hatred  of  the  Pharisees.  These 
are,  with  a  few  additional  details,  the  foundation  of 
truth  to  which  the  human  imagination  has  added  all 
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the  wonders  of  the  life  of  Christ.  The  snccession 
of  events  related  by  the  evangelists  is  nothing  in 
reality  but  a  succession  of  ideas  clothed  in  a  poetical 
form  by  tradition;  that  is  to  say,  a  mythology. 

The  manner  in  which  Strauss  conceives  that  this 
work  of  imagination  has  been  accomplished,  merits, 
above  all,  to  be  remarked.  He  thinks  that,  stmck 
with  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  the  people  of 
Palestine  by  degrees  added  to  the  true  representation 
of  Jesus  all  the  features  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
could  appear  to  relate  to  Him.  Popular  tradition 
accepted  as  real  the  imaginary  actions  that  the 
ancient  law  attributed  to  the  future  Christ;  thus 
modelling,  fashioning,  aggrandising,  correcting,  deify- 
ing the  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  after  the 
imaginary  type  at  first  conceived  by  the  prophets. 
On  this  principle,  the  New  Testament  is,  in  fact, 
little  else  than  a  vulgar  and  hasty  imitation  of  the 
Old.  In  the  same  manner  that  the  god  of  Plato 
formed  the  universe  according  to  a  preconceived 
idea,  the  people  of  Palestine  formed  Christ  after  the 
ideal  furnished  them  by  their  ancient  law.  It  is 
evident  that  in  this  doctrine  it  would  not  be  Christ 
who  established  the  Church,  but  the  Church  which 
invented  and  established  Christ.  Thus  the  world 
was  not  the  dupe  of  an  illusion  of  the  senses,  but  of 
something  of  its  own  creation;  and  mankind,  during 
two  thousand  years,  has  knelt,  not  before  an  impos- 
ture, as  said  the  eighteenth  century,  but  before  an 
ideal  being,  wrongly  decorated  with  the  insignia  of 
reality.  With  a  large  number  of  critics,  Strauss 
admits  an  interval  of  thirty  years  between  the  death 
of  Christ  and  the  compilation  of  the  first  of  oar 
Grospels;  and  during  that  space  of  time  the  popular 
Actions  took  the  place  o^  i«iX^t&.     He  afiinns  that 
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neither  orthodoxy  nor  rationalism  can  satisfactorily 
explain  the  several  items  in  the  evangelical  histories; 
md  these  two  kinds  of  interpretation  being  dis- 
carded, it  only  remained  to  deny  the  reality  of  the 
fact  itself — to  convert  it  into  an  allegory,  a  legend, 
a  myth.     With  regard  to  Christ's  doctrine,  properly 
00  called,  the  Scriptures  kept  only  a  very  unfaithful 
image  of  it,   since  his  discourses,  according  to  the 
first  three  evangelists,  were  nothing  but  incoherent 
fi»ginents  —  a   species  of  mosaic  work,  in  which 
Matthew  merely  surpassed  the  two  others.     Strauss 
and  his  school  had  disputed  the  right  of  Moses  to 
the  Decalogue;  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should 
go  on  to  dispute  the  right  of  Christ  to  the  sermon 
on  the  mount  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which,  according 
to  them,  are  no  more  than  a  compilation  of  Hebrew 
formulas.     St.  John  still  remains  to  us,  and  all  rests 
on  this  last  foundation;  but  the  conclusion  is  soon 
reached.     The  discourses  related  by  John  are  still 
more  open  to  contest  than  the  preceding.     They 
most  be  regarded  as  free  compositions,  mingled  with 
reminiscences  of  the  schools  of  Alexandria.     Thus, 
to  follow  up  the  argument,  they  would  have  Hebrew 
maxims  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  sentences 
from  the  Grecian  philosophy!     But,  to  say  the  truth, 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus  would  have  disappeared  as 
much  as  his  person.     No  historical  certainty,   no 
authenticity,  unless  it  be  in  some  relics  of  the  argu- 
ments sustained  by  Christ  against  the  Pharisees; 
and,  in  these  contests,  Strauss  recognises  the  tone 
and  accent  of  the  dialectics  of  the  rabbins. 

All  the  rays  of  modem  scepticism  converge  in 
the  last  part  of  the  work.  The  Gospel  miracles  are 
either  parables,  taken  at  a  later  period  for  real 
history,  or  legends,  or  copies  from  those  of  the  Old 


the  sign  of  the  fig-tree  struck  with 
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VIL  How  far  this  destmctiTe  metL 
preting  the  contents,  and  estimating  the 
the  sacred  books,  has  eaten  its  way  i 
theology,  and  what  able  coadjutors   tl 
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canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  declare  for  the  existence  of  something  which 
haa  not  and  cannot  be  communicated  to  ears  of  flesh 
and  blood— of  arreta  remata — to  be  the  only  true 
revelation,  and  which  is  more  copious  in  its  commu- 
nications, and  more  certain  in  its  truths,  than  all  the 
peplerophoremega   of   former   times.     Until,   how- 
everj  it  can  be  shown  that  this  professed  revelation 
is  capable  of  being  revealed  —  until  it  can  be  dis- 
tinctly apprehended  as  existing  in  any  man's  own 
consciousness,  or  can  be  communicated  to  others  by 
means  of  language,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  direct 
criticism,  and  cannot  be  available  for  the  purposes  of 
religious  criticism.     It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the 
theology  of  the  class  which  these  writers  represent 
is  a  sort  of  religious  infidelity,  based  upon  a  senti- 
mental rationalism ;  a  scheme  of  teaching  that  might 
have  been  purposely  devised  to  retain  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  reject  all  the  advantages  of  revelation,  of 
which  it  thus  speaks:  "I  think  there  resides  in  the 
Bible  a  prolific  germ  which  makes  it  a  book  of  vast 
worth,  and  a  root  of  goodness  to  those  who  wisely 
venerate  it,"  says  one  of  its  most  eloquent  teachers. 
"The    doctrine    may   be    found    occasionally   ex- 
pressed, in    the   best   of  the    Greeks  or   Romans; 
but  it  pervades  the  Bible,  and  is  constantly  re-ap- 
pearing in  every  form  of  Christianity.    Nevertheless, 
there  are  numerous  errors,  not  merely  external,  but 
moral  and  spiritual,  in  the  Bible;  some  peculiar  to 
certain  parts,  others  pervading  the  whole.     These 
need  not  much  affect  the  value  of  the  Book,  to  those 
who  know  that  it  is  imperfect,  and  who  habitually 
seek  to  separate   its  pearls   from    its    chafi.      But 
to  those  who  imagine  the  whole  to  be  infallible,  its 
errors  become  always  hurtful,  often  dangerous,  and 
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BometimeB  fatal  ....  lU  errors,  indeed,  are  no  mote 
ielf-coUerent  than  error  in  general;  hence  vans 
gchoolB  of  error  ore  necessarily  propagated  fnun  it."' 
"  That  a  man  may  hold  to  '  a  theoretic  confeasinn 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  and  yet  atlaia  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  moral  excellence,  is  not  denied, 
bat  if  his  belief  in  the  divine  book  is  anything  more 
llinn  what  is  here  termed  a  theoretic  conffii ' 
whatever  that  may  mean — it  will  be  '  always  iinrt- 
ful,  often  dangerous,  and  sometimes  fatal '  to  liim 
and  the  Protestant  world  collectively,  it  is  added, 
'  can  no  more  make  progress  without  overthrowii^ 
this  dogma  than  the  Fa.pal  world  without  over- 
tlirowing  the  collateral  Buperetition  of  the  Fope'i 
infallibility.' "  t 

More  critical  and  less  declamatory  are  the  EsBByiiB 
and  Reviewers — men  holding — with  two  exceptioni 
— posLtioas  of  authority  and  influence  in  theCbtirch  1 
of  England.  They  agree  in  little,  however,  hnt  in  I 
the  looae  and  sceptical  views  they  entertiiiu  of  the 
Bilile  ;  and  Iieiice  their  writings  consist  of  a  host 
of  most  ileaiiltory  attacks  on  revelation,  ita  evidences, 
the  Bible  which  contnins  it,  and  the  truths  it  re- 
veals. As  the  chief  organ  of  scepticism  [tt* 
"Westminster  Review")  observes,  they  have  dis- 
carded the  word  of  God,  the  creation,  the  fall,  lie 
redemption,  justification,  regeneration,  and  salta- 
tion ;  miracles,  inspiration,  prophecy,  heaven,  and 
hell,  eternal  punishment,  a  day  of  judgment,  creeds, 
liturgies,  and  articles;  the  truth  of  Jewish  history, 
and  of  the  gospel  narratives.  In  all  this,  however, 
there  is  nothing  new.  The  writers,  in  their  own 
persona,   rarely  affirm    anything,  attempt   to  prove 
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nothing,  and  throw  a  douht  upon  everything.  There 
is  only  here  and  there  anything  definite  at  all  to  lay 
hold  of.  One  must  go  back  to  the  German  sources 
of  this  unbelief,  to  find  out,  in  a  definite  shape,  what 
one  could  answer.  One  says  that  credible  history 
began  with  Abraham  ;  another,  that  there  is  little 
reliable  history  before  Jeroboam  (of  course  con- 
tradicting each  other  as  to  the  period  between 
Abraham  and  JeiH>boam).  Another  denies  the  accu- 
racy of  the  Old  Testament  altogether,  asserting 
that,  like  other  records,  it  was  subject  to  the  c^on- 
ditions  of  the  knowledge  which  existed  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  world,  and  that  the  dark  mists  of  human 
passion  and  error  form  a  partial  crust  upon  it — that 
the  unity  of  God  in  Scripture  only  gradually  dis- 
persed the  mists  of  human  passion  in  which  it  was 
itself  enveloped.  Contradictions  between  one  part 
of  Scripture  and  another  are  vaguely  assumed,  and 
most  things  are  treated  after  a  fashion  with  which 
those  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  unbelievers 
in  Germany  have  been  familiar  these  thirty  years, 
some  of  the  objections  being  as  old  as  Celsus  and 
Porphyry,  and  very  many  of  them  having  been 
anticipated  and  thoroughly  answered  by  Tholuck, 
Hengstenberg,  Kurtz,  Yeil,  Havernich,  and  others.* 

Bishop  Colenso  is  a  most  laborious  destructive. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  seduce  us  from  our  alle- 
giance to  Christ  by  eloquent  declamation  and  brilliant 
conceits.  He  plods  away  through  pages  and 
^  volumes  of  arithmetic  and  of  Hebrew,  employing  all 
the  arguments  with  which  historical  and  scientific 
criticism  will  supply  him,  to  induce  those  who  feel 

*  See  Dr.  Puiey  in  the  Journal  of  SnanA  litarature,  YdU  jm. 
p.  235. 
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any  concern  about  God,  and  the  soul,  and  the  life  to 
come,  to  give  up  the  Bible,  as  the  source  of  divine 
knowledge  upon  these  subjects  ;  and  as  being,  more- 
over, a  book  utterly  untrustworthy  as  history,  and 
containing  very  degrading  views  of  God  and  of  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  His  creatures.  The  writings 
of  the  boldest  and  most  sceptical  of  the  German 
neologists  are  diligently  gleaned  of  all  their  most 
specious  and  telling  criticisms  and  reasonings,  in 
order  to  invalidate  the  Mosaic  authorship  and  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  it  being  well 
known  or  understood,  that  if  this  can  be  effected, 
the  foundation  of  divine  revelation  is  swept  away, 
and  we  shall  be  left  without  any  sure  prophecies 
unto  which  we  may  take  heed,  as  unto  a  lamp  which 
shineth  in  a  dark  place.  The  bishop's  method  of 
treating  the  Bible  is  purely  destructive.  He  builds 
up  no  theory,  as  Strauss  does,  substituting  moral 
allegory  for  historical  fact,  but  makes  everything 
representative  or  suggestive  of  spiritual  or  moral 
truths  or  duties.  As  Tom  Paine  spoke  of  himself 
as  doing — the  bishop  goes  through  the  forest,  axe  in 
hand,  and  fells  one  tree  after  another,  until  the  scene 
is  one  of  entire  ruin  and  desolation.  Not  that  he 
charges  the  writers  of  the  Pentateuch  with  having 
set  on  record  such  sanguinary  laws  and  commands 
as  he  alleges  we  find  there,  with  any  idea  of  their 
being  carried  out.  The  rebellious  son  (Deut.  xxi. 
18 — 21)  is  only  a  figure  of  rebellious  Israel,  and 
the  judgment  denounced  against  his  disobedience 
only  showed  forth  the  penalty  deserved  by  those 
who  will  not  obey  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  their 
heavenly  Father.  And  so,  in  like  manner,  the  com- 
mand to  exteximivate  V\ife  C«Ai«^\i\\&^  ^vck^Js^j  ^-ic^x^^^as 
the   burning   zea\  n<jVyc\i  ^o^^^  V\JOc:va.  ^Osv^  ^^>^iBt, 
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against  the  idolatrous  practices  which  were  then 
common  among  his  own  people,  and  which  thej  had 
adopted  either  from  the  Canaanite  nations  of  former 
days,  or  more  probablj  from  the  heathen  tribes  then 
living  among  them."* 

It  is  thus  the  bishop  strives — as,  indeed,  do  what 
have  been  called  the  "  Christian  theists,"  in  general 
— to  save  something  of  appearances  in  dealing  with 
the  Bible.  Although  it  is  not  true,  and  is  in  some 
respects  pernicious,  some  parts  of  it  maj  be  turned 
to  good  account,  by  adopting  an  ideological  inter- 
pretation, which,  as  has  been  truly  said,  is  the  art 
of  teaching  men  how  to  deny  anything,  and  to  pro- 
fess everything.  Under  all  its  forms,  and  by  what- 
ever name  called,  it  tends  to  subvert  faith  in  a 
revelation  properly  so  called,  and  to  substitute  for  a 
salutary  theism,  the  belief  in  one  God,  who  is  the 
Creator  and  moral  governor  of  the  universe,  a  vicious 
pantheism,  and  a  total  relaxation  of  all  moral  and 
religious  obligations. 

•ThePentateach  Examined,  Ft.  III.,  pp.  625—627. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MODBBN  ATTACKS  ON  THS  GSNT7INBNBS8  OF  THE  BIBLB. 

I.  Timid  and  unreasoning  people  are  in  the  habit 
of  identifying,  in  literary  controversy,  bulk  and 
quality.  They  imagine  that  if  a  man  has  a  great 
deal  to  say,  what  he  says  must  be  good,  and  be  sure 
to  reach  the  point  it  is  aimed  at.  But  those  who 
think  for  themselves  and  know  anything  of  the 
history  of  human  thought  and  of  religious  con- 
troversy, know  how  far  this  is  from  being  true.  So 
long  ago  as  Job's  days  it  was  so,  for  the  Almighty 
reproved  the  ancient  patriarch  for  **  darkening 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  "  (Job  xxxviii. 
1).  What  was  done  then  is  done  now,  and  that 
much  more  frequently ;  for  with  a  greater  mastery 
of  speech  and  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  logical  art, 
the  craft  of  darkening  counsel  and  of  overlaying  the 
weakness  of  an  argument  by  a  multiplicity  of  words, 
has  grown  immensely. 

If  a  bishop  puts  forth  three  or  four  volumes,  and 
threatens  as  many  more,  in  proof  of  the  spurious- 
ness  and  untrustworthiness  of  the  Pentateuch,  there 
ought  to  be  something  in  them  that  could  be  fairly 
said  to  be  to  the  purpose  ;  that  is,  to  the  purpose, 
we  mean,  of  establishing  his  point.  And  many,  we 
fear,  have  been  frightened  into  a  belief  that  Bishop 
Colenso  has  done  so,  mistaking,  as  we  have  said, 
quantity  for  quality  ;  or  inferring  from  his  mastery 
of  language  and  \i\a  i^oviftt  o^  iccj^xV^-^Vssl^  figures  that 
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he  must  also  have  shown  himself  to  be  a  very  Goliath 
in  argument.  But  the  fact  is  otherwise,  for  though 
his  books  are  crammed  full  of  formidable-looking 
figures,  and  still  more  formidable-looking  Hebrew 
letters  and  words,  their  weight  in  sound  argument 
is  verj  little.  Given  the  genuineness  of  such  a 
work  as  the  Pentateuch,  says  Professor  Rawlinson,* 
and  the  authenticity  follows  almost  •  as  a  matter  of 
course,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  writer  is 
unveracious,  and  wished  to  deceive.  The  rational- 
ists, as  he  observes,  have  not  failed  to  perceive  the 
force  of  this  reasoning  with  respect  to  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  and  hence  the  laborious  efforts  to  disprove 
its  genuineness.  Strauss  remarks,  naively  enough, 
''  The  books  which  describe  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  their  wanderings  through 
the  wilderness,  bear  the  name  of  Moses,  who,  being 
their  leader,  would  undoubtedly  give  a  faithful 
history  of  these  occurrences,  unless  he  designed  to 
deceive  ;  and  who,  if  his  intimate  connection  with 
Deity  described  in  these  books  be  historically  true, 
was  likewise  eminently  qualified,  by  virtue  of  such 
connection,  to  produce  a  credible  history  of  the 
earlier  periods."  This  suggests  how  easy  it  is  to 
account  for  the  laboured  efforts  that  are  made  to 
destroy  the  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Biblical  books. 

II.  But  to  show  that  these  books  are  spurious,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  render  suspicious  the  national 
testimony,  and  the  individual  witnesses  adduced,  and 
to  destroy  the  force  of  the  internal  evidence.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  testimony  of  the  Israelitish 
nation,  and  that  of  the  individual  ancient  authors, 

•  "AidatoFalth,"?.  250. 
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must  be  refuted  by  other  testimony  of  equal  or 
greater  respectability  and  antiquity;  or  such  proofs 
must  be  derived  from  the  contents  and  style  of  the 
books,  as  are  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  of 
their  genuineness.  Neither  of  these  has  been  as  yet 
performed,  nor  can  either  be  performed,  since  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  books  is  irrefragable,  and 
they  are  so  circumstanced  that  it  is  evidently  im- 
possible that  they  should  be  spurious.  All  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  brought  against  them  are 
founded  either  on  incorrect  interpretations,  or  on 
interpolations  ;  and  they  leave  the  genuineness  of 
the  books  totally  untouched.* 

We  might  show,  had  we  space  to  do  so,  not  only 
the  universal  acquiescence  in  the  claims  to  author- 
ship which  some  of  the  Biblical  books  formally  make, 
and  in  the  attribution  of  the  authorship  of  others  to 
the  several  persons  whose  names  they  now  bear, 
though  not  specifically  put  forward  as  their  authors 
in  the  books  themselves,  but  also  the  evidence  which 
the  books  themselves  furnish  in  their  style,  con- 
struction, and  contents,  of  that  acquiescence  being 
amply  justified  and  sustained.  What  are  the  reasons 
that  can  be  brought  forward  on  the  other  side  ;  and 
are  they  of  sufficient  weight  to  invalidate  and  set 
aside  the  affirmatory  proofs  brought  forward?  Have 
the  men  of  all  preceding  ages,  some  of  them  having 
a  strong  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Biblical  books,  all  been  mistaken  in  attributing 
them  to  the  writers  whose  names  they  now  bear,  and 
are  they  the  truly  and  only  wise  men,  who,  in  these 
latter  days,  discover  in  the  books  themselves  con- 
clusive proofs  of  their  spurious  and  untrustworthy 

^  •  Johxu  Introd.,  p.  21. 
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character?  No  one  who  has  given  both  sides  a  fair 
examination  will  entertain  any  doubt  on  the  ques- 
tion, or  hesitate  to  give  his  suffrage  in  favour  of  the 
witnesses  of  former  days. 

The  Rationalists,  Legendists,  and  Mythists  of 
Germany,  whose  strange  systems  of  interpretation 
laid  the  foundation  for  that  Christiess  scheme  of 
neology  which  has  been,  for  some  time  past,  eating 
its  way  into  the  Christian  churches,  have  been  dili- 
gently read,  and  the  sceptical  results  of  their  labours 
gathered  up  and  skilfully  brought  into  one  focus,  by 
Bishop  Colenso,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
voluntary  sponsor  of  their  deistical  theories  and 
doctrines,  and  whose  writings  may  be  regarded  as 
the  magazine  in  which  is  carefully  collected  together 
all  that  the  industry  of  avowed  and  concealed 
enemies  have  found  or  devised  against  the  claims  of 
the  Bible.  Here  we  have  all  that  can  be  urged 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  Biblical  books — that 
is  to  say,  of  the  first  five  books,  for  if  they  can  be 
got  rid  of,  the  others  will  necessarily  follow.  Let  us 
see  what  are  the  reasons  urged  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  books. 

The  style  and  construction  of  the  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  said  to  afford  proof  that  they  were 
not  written  by  Moses. 

(1.)  It  is  alleged  that  there  is  proof  of  a  diversity 
of  authorship ;  either  of  the  original  materials 
brought  together  in  the  book,  by  the  compiler,  or  of 
the  book  itself,  as  we  now  have  it.  Bishop  Colenso's 
theory  is,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  fabricated  by 
two  or  three  writers,  at  distant  intervals  of  time,  and 
long  after  the  Mosaic  age.  This  theory  rests  upon 
(i.)  the  circumstance  of  two  different  epithets  being 
applied,  as  names,  to  the  Almighty,  in  conjunction. 
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as  is  alleged,  with  repetitions,  Yariations,  and  con- 
tradictions, indicative  of  the  combination  of  two  or 
more  documents,  etc. ;  (ii.)  the  presumed  absence 
from  the  Hebrew  history,  until  a  comparativelj  late 
date,  of  certain  things,  and  the  presence  of  others, 
inconsistent  with  the  alleged  earlj  date  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  (iii.)  the  occurrence  of  certain  expressions 
and  statements  indicative  of  a  later  age  than  that  of 
Moses. 

Let  us  look  at  these  several  allegations  in  their 
order: — (i.)  the  theory  of  a  diversity  of  authorship 
in  relation  to  the  Pentateuch,  as  evidenced  by  the 
use  of  the  two  Divine  names,  was  maintained  long 
before  Bishop  Colenso  put  it  forth  in  his  examina- 
tion of  those  books  ;  but  such  has  been  the  want  of 
agreement  amongst  its  authors,  with  reference  not 
only  to  the  number  of  documents  comprised  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, but  also  to  the  proper  method  to  be  adopted 
for  identifying  and  separating  them,  or  their  subject- 
matter,  and  to  the  periods  to  which  their  authorship 
is  to  be  assigned,  that  they  may  be  well  enough  left  to 
refute  each  other.  Every  reader  of  the  mere  English 
Bible  knows  that  the  Almighty  is  sometimes  desig- 
nated Elohim — God,  and  sometimes  Jehovah — 
Lord  ;  the  two  names  being  occasionally  combined 
— Lord-God,  as  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis, 
emphatically.  The  writers  we  are  referring  to 
insist  upon  it  that  this  diversity  of  names  given  to 
the  Divine  Being  proves  a  diversity  of  composition 
or  authorship  ;  one  or  more  writers  using  one  name, 
and  another  or  other  writers  using  the  other.  But 
how  many  writers  and  how  man^  documents  there 
were  they  are  strangely  at  issue  about.  Some  assert 
one  Eiohistic  document,  others  two,  others  three. 
SomQ   make  one  Jehovistic,   some   more.      Ewald 
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makes  seyen  documents  in  all.  Some  assert  that 
the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistie  difierences  are  confined 
to  the  Book  of  Genesis  ;  others  include  Exodus  to 
chap,  yi.;  while  some  trace  them,  as  they  allege, 
through  the  whole  Pentateuch,  and  to  the  end  oi 
Joshua.  Some  represent  the  Book  of  Genesis  to 
be  a  loose  and  unsystematic  stringing  together  of 
disjointed  fragments,  some  by  one  hand,  some  by 
another,  and  some  mere  floating  traditions.  Some 
make  the  Jehovist  identical  with  the  compiler,  others 
make  him  a  different  person.  The  author  of  one  of 
the  Replies  to  the  Essays  and  Reyiews*  has  not 
been  unduly  seyere  upon  them  in  saying  that  ''  each 
book  of  the  Pentateuch,,  and  the  whole  work  itself, 
is  hunted  up  and  down,  through  four  centuries, 
between  the  time  of  Dayid  and  the  captiyity,  till 
the  heart  and  mind  are  alike  wearied  with  fruit- 
less enquiries  and  hypotheses,  which  haye  no  foun- 
dation.  Sometimes  it  is  written  about  the  time  of 
ihe  captiyity ;  then,  it  cannot  be  later  than  Dayid; 
sometimes  it  is  written  before,  sometimes  after,  the 
diyision  of  the  kingdoms.  And  the  only  conclusion 
left  for  the  mind  is,  to  wonder  whether  it  was  eyer 
written  at  all !"  It  is  for  such  diyerse  and  conflict- 
ing yagaries  as  these  that  we  are  asked  to  abandon 
the  belief  of  centuries,  and  our  reliance  on  the  testi- 
mony of  prophets  and  apostles,  and  of  Christ  Himself ! 
Verily,  the  exchange  would  be  a  sorry  one,  and 
could  scarcely  be  deliberately  made  by  anyone  who 
had  the  complete  mastery  of  his  own  mind.     It  is — 

"Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy"  I 

Bishop  Colenso  has  ayailed  himself  of  the  labours 
of  these  hypothesists,  and  has  woyen  a  fabric  out  of 

*  Eev.  J.  H.  Hose,  p.  73. 
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the  heterogeneous  materials  they  have  supplied.  He 
boldly  denies,  in  opposition  to  the  uniform  tradition 
and  testimony  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches, 
that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch  or  any  part  of  it. 
His  theory  is,  that  the  prophet  Samuel,  or  somebody 
else,  in  an  early  age  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy, 
desirous  of  turning  his  people  to  the  faith  and  fear 
of  the  living  God,  fabricated  a  history,  based  upon 
the  floating  legends  and  traditions  of  the  time,  filling 
up  the  narrative,  perhaps  to  a  large  extent,  out  of 
his  own  imagination,  where  these  traditions  failed 
him.  This,  according  to  the  bishop,  formed  the 
original  or  Elohistic  document,  and  embraced  about 
half  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  a  small  part  of  Exodus. 
In  a  yet  later  day,  as  he  believes,  the  work  thus 
begun  was  taken  up  and  carried  on  as  far  as  the 
end  of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  in  a  similar  spirit,  by 
other  prophetic  or  priestly  writers,  probably  Nathan 
and  Gad,  disciples  of  Samuel,  who,  while  making 
their  own  additions  to  the  historical  document  that 
had  been  put  together  by  their  masters,  made  in  it 
such  alterations  as  seemed  to  them  meet  to  be  done. 
In  a  still  later  day,  i.e.,  not  long  before  the  captivity 
and  the  final  subversion  of  the  theocracy,  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  was  forged  in  the  name  of  Moses, 
by  some  "man  of  God,"  some  "inspired  prophet,** 
who  was  a  man  of  "originality,  power,  and  elo- 
quence,** of  "earnest  piety,  ardent  patriotism,  and 
tender  human  affections,**  filling  "  a  very  prominent 
position  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,'**  and  who, 
"  meditating  upon  the  deplorable  condition  of  his 
country,  sunk  in  the  most  debasing  idolatries,  and 
requiring    some   powerful    influence  to  be  brought 

*  Colenao  on  thck  Pou^tAMch^  Pt.  III.,  p.  617. 
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Upon  it,  beyond  even  an  ordinary  prophet's  voice," 
conceived  the  idea  of  "  summing-up  the  spirit  of  the 
older  law,  in  a  powerful  address,"  and  "  put  it  into 
the  mouth  of  the  departed  lawgiver."*  Jeremiah, 
the  bishop  at  present  believes  to  answer  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  viewed  in 
this  light,  and  that  prophet  is  accordingly  honoured 
as  the  author  of  the  pious  fraud,  although  the  proofs 
of  the  hypothesis  yet  remain  to  be  given,  and  have 
been  for  a  long  time  promised. 

Such  is  the  bishop's  theory  of  the  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  was  begun,  continued,  and 
completed  in  fraud  !  Nevertheless,  he  regards  it  as 
"  a  gracious  gift  of  God,  which  He,  in  His  Provi- 
dence, caused  to  be  written  for  our  learning  in 
divine  things";  the  writers  of  it  "breathing  the 
same  spiritual  breath  as  we  do  now,  living  the  same 
spiritual  life,  and  dreading,  as  the  consequence  and 
judgment  of  sin,  the  same  spiritual  death."  f  It 
contains,  he  says,  "  the  records  of  true  religion  in 
its  earliest  developments,  and  has,  in  God's  Provi- 
dence, ministered  largely  to  the  religious  education 
of  mankind."  ^  Nay,  its  value  and  usefulness,  he 
says,  are  not  confined  to  past  ages.  "  It  is  full  of 
moral  and  religious  significance";  it  "enforces  the 
duty  of  feai'ing  God,  and  trusting  in  Him,  and  loving 
and  serving  Him";  and  it  is,  therefore,  "profitable 
for  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  and  instruction  in 
righteousness." 

The  bishop  has  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  these 
apparently  irreconcilable  views,  and  he  very  ur- 
gently calls  upon  others  to  accept  them  as  important 
truths,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  will  be  enabled  to 

*  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  III.,  p.  426.         f  Ibid.,  II.,  p.  6, 
1  Ibid.,  II.,  p.  372,  and  III.,  p.  618. 
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rise  above  the  influences  of  mere  human  authoritj, 
and  cultivate  those  spiritual  faculties,  and  cherish 
those  devout  emotions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
all  spiritual  life.  But,  as  one  of  the  bishop's  re- 
viewers has  remarked,  "  so  far  from  such  a  theory 
hallowing  the  emotional  life,  by  the  witness  of  fervid 
and  reverent  sentiment  towards  the  infinitely  Holy 
One,  it  has  tended  to  stifle  the  very  breath  of  piety, 
by  unwittingly  raising  and  pursuing  a  totally  false 
issue;  for  that  the  writer,  meaning  to  suggest  certain 
grave  historical  doubts  as  to  the  complete  integrity 
of  the  text  in  which  the  wondrous  story  of  the 
exodus  is  delivered,  has,  by  his  unguarded  and  un- 
skilful treatment  of  the  subject,  so  undermined  its 
entire  structure  as  to  leave  it  very  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  appreciable  residuum  of  fact  at  all  re- 
maining therein."*  Bishop  Colenso  is,  in  truth, 
doing  for  the  Old  Testament  what  Strauss  has  la- 
boured to  do  for  the  New  Testament.  The  Grerman 
undertook,  by  detailed  criticism,  to  show  that  the 
discrepancies  of  the  Gospels  are  such  as  to  render 
their  historic  character  incredible.  The  bishop  un- 
dertakes the  same  thing,  for  the  same  purpose,  in 
relation  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  we  know  not  how 
much  more  of  the  sacred  volume;  for  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  he  can  stop  short  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  German  critic,  and  pronounce  what  the  whole 
Christian  world  receives  as  the  precious  and  gracious 
revelation  of  God  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  collec- 
tion of  myths,  the  outbirths  of  the  Oriental  imagina- 
tion, which  gave  an  objective  form  to  the  impressions 
of  their  own  minds — Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  Christ 
Himself  being  only  ideal  personages;  or  how  he  can 

.^^      *  AuU-Colenao, li'j  Jobannea  Laious,  p.  7. 
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avoid  joining  the  French  Roroancist,  M.  Renan,  and 
reducing  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  as  he  has 
done  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  a  mass  of  precon- 
ceived frauds,  pious  exaggerations,  religious  illusions, 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world — "God  manifest  in 
the  flesh" — to  a  weak-minded,  though  well-inten- 
tioned Jew,  who  was  at  length  brought,  under  the 
influence  of  His  own  spiritual  pride  or  the  flatteries 
of  His  followers,  or  by  both  combined,  to  fancy 
himself  the  Son  of  God;  but  whose  words  had  no 
more  authority,  and  contained  no  higher  truths,  than 
those  of  any  other  religious  teacher,  who  has  at  any 
time  stood  forward  to  reform  meu's  errors. 

To  justify  the  acceptance  of  a  theory  so  subver- 
sive of  all  that  we  now  hold  to  be  sacred  and  im- 
portant, and  so  completely  at  variance  not  only  with 
the  traditions  of  all  past  times,  but  with  the  external 
testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  internal  proofs  which  press  themselves  upon 
us  of  the  same  fact,  as  we  carefully  read  the  work 
itself,  the  reasons  upon  which  it  rests  should  be  very 
strong  and  conclusive.  Are  they  so  ?  Surely,  the 
mere  variation  in  the  name  by  which  the  Almighty 
is  designated  will  not  in  itself  overturn  all  the 
proofs  we  have  of  the  genuineness,  and  therefore  of 
the  divine  origin,  of  the  Pentateuchal  books.  In 
order  to  sustain  the  theory,  that  the  first  four  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  had  two  authors,  one  of  whom  is 
known  by  the  exclusive  use  of  Elohim,  and  the 
other  by  the  exclusive  use  of  Jehovah,  and  that 
the  former  is  more  ancient  than  the  latter,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  point  oiit  paragraphs  in  which  those  divine 
names  are  exclusively  used,  and  also  to  prove  that 
th^  Elohist  does  not  refer  to  the  Jehovistic  docu- 
ment; for  if  the  Elohist  plainly  refers  to  what  the 
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Jehovist  has  related,  the  latter  cannot  be  posterior 
to  the  former,  and  the  theory  fails.  Now,  unhappily 
for  the  theory,  the  word  Jehovah  does  occur  in  the 
Elohistic  passages,  and  the  Elohist  does  refer  to  the 
Jehovistic  narrative.  Thus,  in  Gen.  ii.  4,  the  two 
names  occur  together:  "  These  are  the  generations 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  when  they  were 
created,  in  the  day  when  Jehovah- Elohim  made 
the  earth  and  the  heavens."  Now,  if  this  verse  be- 
longs to  what  precedes,  then  the  following  narrative, 
which  has  also  the  unusual  union  of  the  two  names, 
was  written  by  the  Elohist,  and  the  first  three  chap- 
ters are  by  one  author.  If  it  be  written  by  the 
Jehovist,  how  comes  it  to  have  Elohim  as  well  as 
Jehovah;  and  why  does  it  diflfer  from  both  the 
Elohist  and  the  Jehovist  documents  by  the  union  of 
the  names  ?  Here  is  a  difficulty  which  has  divided  all 
Germany,  and  arrayed  Rationalist  against  Rational- 
ist, and  Orthodox  against  Orthodox,  and  for  which 
there  seems  no  hope  of  solution,  unless  violence  be 
offered  to  the  text,  and  men  are  persuaded,  against 
the  evidence  of  manuscripts  and  ancient  versions, 
that  the  words,  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,"  stood  originally  as  the 
heading  before  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter, 
and  that  the  word  Elohim,  in  ii.  4,  is  an  interpolation 
of  the  Jehovist. 

Take  another  example.  Gen.  v.  is  said  to  be 
Elohistic,  and  it  is  certain  that  Elohim^  God,  occurs 
^YQ  times;  but  in  ver.  29  appears  the  word  Jehovah^ 
to  disturb  the  theorist;  and  not  only  is  this  word 
there,  but  the  verse  refers  to  the  Jehovistic  chapter 
iii.  J  7.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  verse  stands  in 
all  the  manuscripts  and  ancient  versions.  But,  if 
the  Elohistic  theory  ia  to  «tand^  it  must  be  got  rid 
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of  somehow.  It  is  an  interpolation,  says  the 
theorist;  it  was  put  in  hj  the  compiler !  In  like 
manner,  the  theorists  cut  off  chap.  vii.  9 — 24,  from 
its  context,  and  say,  It  is  Elohistic.  But  lol  in 
▼erse  16  stands  Jehovah."  The  same  canon  of  the 
old  Socinian  criticism  is  again  applied;  the  unwel- 
come word  is  an  interpolation  !  One  instance  more. 
Chap.  xlix.  is  said  to  belong  to  a  long  Elohistic 
portion;  but  in  Terse  18  occur  these  words  of  Jacob 
—"I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Jehovah." 
Again  the  same  violence  is  repeated.  The  dis- 
turbing verse  is  an  interpolation.*  And  so  it  is 
throughout.  Nothing  less  than  the  application  of  a 
critical  apparatus  of  the  most  arbitrary  description 
will  suffice  to  make  the  Biblical  text  comport  with 
the  theory,  which  at  once  shows  its  worthlessness, 
and  will  cause  it  to  be  rejected  by  all  who  subject 
their  judgment  to  the  government  of  sound  and 
rational  principles  of  literary  criticism. 

The  bishop  has  laboured  very  hard  at  this  subject 
of  double  authorship,  and  in  his  fourth  volume  he 
has  given  an  analysis  of  the  first  eleven  chapters  of 
Gronesis,  dividing  them  into  two  narratives  by  the 
alleged  two  writers,  as  follows: — 

Elohistic.  Jbhoyistio. 

Ch.  i.  1— ii.  3.  Ch.  ii.  4— iv.  26. 

v.  1-28,  30-32.  v.  29. 

vi.  9-14,  17-22.  vi.  1-8,  16,  16. 

vii  6-9,  11,  13-16,  18,  20,  vii.  1-6,  10,  12,    16-20, 

21   23  24  23 

viii.  1-6,'  13,'  14-19.  viii.  2,  4,6-13,  20,  23. 

ix.  1-17,  28,  29.  XX.  18-27. 

zi.  10-26.  X.  1-32. 

xi.  1-9. 

*  McCaul  on  the  Mosaic  Eecord  of  Creation,  in  Aids  to  Faith, 
pp.  193,  194. 

P  p  ^^'^ 
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If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the 
eleven  chapters  as  here  divided  and  separated,  he 
will  at  once  see  the  forced  dislocation,  the  unnatural 
divisions,  and  the  altogether  arbitrary  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding by  which  the  existence  of  two  independent 
documents  are  attempted  to  be  made  out;  and  to 
what  a  state  of  utter  uncertainty  it  reduces  the  art 
of  interpretation.  But  these  incredulous  Bible 
readers  and  commentators  are  the  most  credulous 
men  in  the  world.  They  will  assume  to  believe 
anything,  however  unreasonable,  rather  than  submit 
to  the  Divine  authority. 

The  various  uses  of  the  Divine  names — not  only 
of  Elohim  and  Jehovahy  but  of  others  also,  which 
the  manufacturers  of  the  theories  we  have  glanced 
at  ignore  in  the  discussion — is  accounted  for  in  a 
much  more  satisfactory  way  by  accepting  them  as 
expressive  of  some  particular  attribute,  or  opera- 
tion, or  relationship  of  the  Divine  Being  in  reference 
to  His  creative  and  redemptive  work.  To  assume 
that  the  terms  Elohim  and  Jehovah  are  mere  literary 
forms,  adopted  at  pleasure  by  the  compilers  of  the 
Pentateuch,  as  the  advocates  of  the  documentary 
hypothesis  imagine,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  reference 
to  any  possible  internal  idea  as  latent  in  their  spi- 
ritual substance,  is.  in  the  highest  degree,  prepos- 
terous and  absurd.  "It  is,  in  effect,  to  say  that 
these  Divine  names,  notwithstanding  that  they  have 
their  internal  ground  and  reason  in  the  very  essence 
of  the  Godhead,  and  enter  into  human  thought  and 
speech  only  as  designed  to  reveal  a  transcendant 
distinction  there,  may,  nevertheless,  be  indifferently 
interchanged  at  the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  man,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  writer  of  history, 
having  occasion  to  refer  to  some  king  who  may  have 
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had  two  names  other  than  that  of  his  house,  that  is 
to  say,  two  Christian  names,  might  employ  one  or 
the  other  of  them,  according  to  the  prompting  of  his 
own  fancy  or  inclination."  ♦ 

The  interchange  of  the  Divine  names,  however,  is 
no  mere  matter  of  caprice  or  of  accident;  and  in- 
stead of  furnishing  evidence  of  the  spuriousness  of 
the  Pentateuch,  it  furnishes,  when  read  by  the  light 
of  that  higher  criticism  which  some  rashly  reject, 
the  most  striking  evidence  of  its  superhuman  and 
divine  character.  If  the  reader  can  turn  to  Hengs- 
tenberg's  dissertation  on  the  names  of  God,  or  to 
Kurtz's  History  of  the  Old  Covenant  (vol.  ii.  c.  1), 
he  will  find  the  subject  treated  at  large,  and  in  a 
manner  which  not  only  vindicates  the  Pentateuch  as 
an  original  work,  all  of  it  proceeding  from  the  same 
hand,  but  which  also  suggests  some  very  important 
and  practical  lessons.  Those  who  have  not  an  op- 
portunity of  consulting  these  works,  or  otherwise  of 
entering  upon  a  close  critical  enquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject, may  easily  satisfy  themselves  of  the  designed 
significance  of  the  Divine  names,  and  of  the  divine 
purpose  in  the  selected  use  of  them,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  some  of  the  passages  in  which  they  severally 
occur.  It  will  thus  be  found  that  the  name  or 
designation  of  Elohim  exhibits  God  only  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  and  where  no  especial  re- 
ference is  made  to  His  unity,  personality,  or  holi- 
ness, or  to  his  relation  to  Israel  and  the  theocracy. 
Delizsch,  who  refers  it  to  a  root  indicating  power 
or  might,  sees  in  it  an  expression  not  of  what  men 
think  of  God,  but  of  what  He  is  in  Himself,  in  so 
far  as  He  has  life  omnipotent  in  Himself,  and  ac- 

*  Johannes  Laicus. 
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cording  as  He  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  ail 
life.     And  while  Elohim  thus  manifests  God  dis- 
played in  His  power,  as  the  creator  and  governor  of 
the  physical  universe,  the  name  Jehovah  designates 
His    nature  as  He  stands    in  relation  to  man,  as 
the  only  Almighty,  true,  personal.  Holy  Being  ;  a 
Spirit,  and  the  Father  of  spirits,  who  revealed  Him- 
self to  His  people,  made  a  covenant  with  them,  and 
became  their  lawgiver,  and  to  whom  all  honour  and 
worship  are  due.     To  the  Israelites,  Jehovah  was 
the  living  God,  who  reveals'  Himself  by  word  and 
deed,  helps,  guides,  saves,  and  delivers,  and  is  to 
the  Old  what  Christ  is  to  the  New  Testament;  while 
Elohim  represents  God  only  in  His   most  outward 
relation  to  man,  and  distinguishes   Him  as  realised 
in  His  omnipotence.     Jehovah  describes  Him  ac- 
cording  to    His  innermost  being.       In  Jehovah, 
the  moral  attributes  are  presented  as  constituting 
the  essence  of  His  nature,  whereas  in  Elohim  there 
is  no  reference  to  personality  or  moral  character. 
Kurtz  considers  the  two  names  as  related  to  each  other 
as  power  and  evolution ;  Elohim,  the  God  of  the  be- 
ginning; Jehovah,  of  the  development;  Elohim,  the 
creator,  Jehovah,  the  mediator.     Elohim  is  G<)d  of 
the  beginning  and  end,  the  creator  and  the  judge; 
Jehovah  the  God  of  the  middle,  of  the  development 
which  lies  between  the  beginning  and  the  end.  That 
Jehovah  is  identical  with  Elohim,  and  not  another 
being  is   indicated  by   the  joint  use  of  the  names 
Jehovah-Elohim. 

But  while  we  thus  decidedly  object  to  the  "  docu- 
ment-hypothesis," whatever  shape  it  assumes,  whether 
of    two  writers    of   the   Pentateuch    or    of   seven, 

"^^  A    ?C  ?r'^^^''  °"^^^^'  ^«  ^^^  not  prepared 
to  d^y  tViat  tW^  ^x^  Vx^^V^^tW^^  beyond  all  doubt, 
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of  a  diversity  of  materials  having  been  used^  and 
some  of  them  bodily  introduced  into  the  Pentateuch, 
and  especially  into  the  book  of  Genesis.  The 
genealogies  of  the  patriarchs,  for  example,  were  no 
doubt  furnished  ready  to  the  hand  and  use  of  Moses. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  particular  conversations 
and  actions  recorded  of  them.  In  Gen.  xxiii.  we 
have  what  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  transcription 
of  a  formal  legal  document — the  earliest  legal  docu- 
ment in  existence,  perhaps;  and  in  chaps,  iv.  and 
XXV.  there  are  two  fragments  of  poetry;  one,  the 
address  of  Lamech  to  his  wives  ;  the  other,  the 
response  of  the  Lord  to  Rebecca,  when  she  went  to 
enquire  about  the  children  to  which  she  was  about 
to  give  birth.  These  and  other  portions  of  the 
Hebrew  text  may  fairly  enough  justify  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  some  sound  and  able  critics  have 
come  ;  namely,  that  the  book  of  Genesis  is,  to  some 
extent,  a  compilation.  "  Moses  probably  possessed 
a  number  of  records,"  says  Professor  Bawlinson, 
"some  of  greater  and  some  of  less  antiquity,  whereof, 
nnder  Divine  guidance,  he  made  use  in  writing  the 
history  of  mankind  up  to  his  own  time.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  book  of  Genesis  may  have  been  even 
mainly  composed  in  this  way,  (rom  ancient  narra- 
tives, registers,  and  biographies,  in  part  the  property 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  in  part  a  possession  common 
to  that  race  with  others.  Moses,  guided  by  God's 
Spirit,  would  choose  among  such  documents  those 
which  were  historically  true,  and  which  bore  on  the 
religious  history  of  the  human  race.  He  would  not 
be  bound  slavishly  to  follow,  much  less  to  transcribe 
them,  but  would  curtail,  expand,  adorn,  and  com- 
plete them,  and  so  make  them  thoroughly  his  own, 
infusing  into  them  the  religious  tone  of  his  own 
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mind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rewriting  them  in  his 
own  language.  With  regard  to  the  remainder  of  his 
history,  he  would  have  no  occasion  to  use  the  labours 
of  others,  but  would  write  from  his  own  know- 
ledge."* 

(ii.)  The  arguments  that  have  been  employed 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
on  the  ground  of  its  style,  are  of  a  different  kind  to 
those  employed  against  the  book  of  Genesis.  Deu- 
teronomy is  assigned  by  Bishop  Colenso  to  one 
author;  namely,  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  one  of  the 
proofs  of  which  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  similarity 
of  style,  or  in  the  agreement  of  phraseology  be- 
tween it  and  the  book  which  bears  Jeremiah's  name; 
while  it  contains  statements,  sentiments,  and  expres- 
sions that  do  not  occur  in  the  other  books  ascribed 
to  Moses,  while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  ex- 
pressions that  are  never  used  in  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy. The  argument  built  upon  this  diversity 
of  style  and  expression,  however,  will  be  seen  to  be 
of  but  little  value,  when  the  character  of  the  se- 
veral books  is  borne  in  mind.  Whereas  the  earlier 
books  are  chiefly  occupied  in  details  of  personal  his- 
tory, descriptions  of  particular  events,  formal  pro- 
mulgations of  law,  qiinute  instructions  of  ritual  and 
ceremonial  worship  and  the  things  thereto  pertain- 
ing, the  writer  seldom  breaking  through  the  plain, 
prosaic  style,  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is,  almost 
from  beginning  to  end,  as  the  bishop  admits  and 
admires,  a  collection  of  magnificent  poems,  contain- 
ing scarcely  a  single  lengthy  detail  of  a  purely  his- 
torical, artistic,  or  ceremonial  nature,  but  wholly 
devoted  to  enforcing,  in  tones  of  earnest  and  impas- 

♦  Aids  lo¥w.\Si,^.  151. 
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sioned  eloquence,  the  prominent  duties  of  morality 
and  religion.  Moses  had  now  nearly  fulfilled  his 
mission.  The  multifarious  details  and  minute  in- 
structions which  the  great  lawgiver  had  received 
from  the  Lord  had  all  been  recorded  in  the  now 
completed  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers. 
The  people  who  had  been  brought  forth  from  Egypt 
and  led  about  in  the  wilderness  for  nearly  forty 
years,  were  now  within  sight  of  the  promised  land, 
the  occupation  of  which,  however,  still  lay  through 
formidable  conflicts  with  its  idolatrous  and  powerful 
possessors.  The  great  leader  who  had  throughout 
encouraged  them  when  their  hearts  grew  faint, 
watched  over  and  restrained  them  when  tempted  to 
start  aside  from  the  divine  path,  interceded  for  them 
when,  by  falling  into  sin,  they  had  incurred  God's 
displeasure  and  merited  His  punishment,  was  about 
to  leave  them,  just  at  the  critical  moment,  as  it  were; 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  varied  feelings  which 
his  and  their  situation,  and  the  review  he  had  taken 
of  the  past,  inspired,  he  uttered  those  earnest  and 
eloquent  exhortations,  poured  forth  those  devout 
prayers  and  exulting  songs  of  thanksgiving — those 
animated  recapitulations  of  past  mercies  and  descrip- 
tions of  past  scenes  and  events — those  affectionate 
exhortations  and  impassioned  appeals  which  necessa- 
rily clothe  themselves  in  language  altogether  different 
in  style  and  expression  to  that  which  the  pen  is 
accustomed  to  in  plain  narrative,  historical  records, 
and  dry  details  of  fact  of  any  description.  The 
truth,  is,  obviously,  that  the  difference  of  style  be- 
tween this  and  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
instead  of  furnishing  an  argument  against  its  Mosaic 
authorship,  furnishes  an  argument  o£  Wi^  ^et^  ci^''^^- 
8ite  kind.     The  fact  that  the  goodVy  Yaxi^  \w  ^^^'^ 
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now  beFore  the  people's  eyes,  Beems  cTerjwliere  W 
be  itpparcDt  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  ths 
writer,  nnd  to  lend  a  peculiar  solemuity  to  liia  wordi;. 
ftnd  to  euppoec  that  the  book  was  written  long  after- 
wards,  and  bj  one  who  was  not  a  participator  in  ths 
events,  andwna  not  animated  b;  the  hopes  and  feaa, 
the  gratification  and  regret,  which  thejoatarallyei* 
cited,  exhibits  an  amount  of  credulitj  or  of  fancf 
hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  men  who  iset  themselyei 
up  for  fltcm,  rigid,  and  exacting  critics. 

As  to  the  alleged  similai-itf  of  etyle  in  tliie  b<xk 
and  in  Jeremiah,  it  will  be  enough  to  quott 
Dr,  Davidson,  who  eays,  "  A  few  words  and  phrasei 
do  occur  in  the  book  which  occur  also  in  JcremiHltf 
but  tdiey  are  not  of  a  n&ture  or  nnnaber  to  oatwei^ 
the  far  greater  discrepancy  existing  between  tb 
usage  of  speech  in  both  productiona.  We  canno 
believe  that  Deuteronomy  proceeded  from  Jrreniiflii 
the  evidences  of  identity  in  authorship  being  fe* 
and  feeble  indeed."*  In  like  manner,  Koni^  ha 
not  only  shown  that  the  idiomatic  resemblance  be 
tween  the  two  books  has  been  made  far  too  niueh  o 
by  Bishop  Colenso's  predecessors  in  liostile  criti 
cism,  hut  that  there  is  the  greatest  possible  dilfereDC 
of  Btyie  between  Deuteronomy  and  Jeremiah, I 

If  what  is  deemed  the  positive  evidence  of  tb 
spuriousness  of  the  Pentateuch  is  thus  weak  aO' 
■worthless,  when  examined  by  the  lights  of  souni 
criticism,  the  negative  evidence  is  still  weaker  am 
more  worthless,  if  possible. 

(iii.)  The  bishop  lays  great  stress  upon  the  allegei 
fact,  that  in  the  book  of  Genesis  the're  are  no  name 
of    persons    compounded  with    the     word    Jali,  o 

•   Home's  lntiQi-utftura,i'Ji.u..-^.^'4,t™(ft.fflf((. 
t  AlltoBt.iiAl.'S. 
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Jehovah,  and  very  few  in  any  part  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. In  this  he  finds  a  strong  proof  of  the  com- 
paratively late  date  of  the  hooks,  and  of  the  first 
rise  of  Jehovism  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon. 
He  has  worked  up  this  argument  with  much  labour, 
and  evidently  thinks  that  he  may  warp  the  judgment 
of  his  readers  by  the  display  of  formidable  columns 
of  figures.  But  supposing  his  statement  were  true, 
namely,  that  we  find  in  the  book  of  Genesis  no 
fewer  than  147  names  compounded  with  the  particle 
El,  from  Elohim,  while  there  is  not  a  single  name 
compounded  with  the  word  Jah,  or  Jehovah,  his 
conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow.  In  the  first 
place,  human  names  thus  compounded  of  the  name 
Jehovah  may  not  be  legitimately  looked  for  in  any 
times  preceding  the  more  plenary  and  personal  reve- 
lation of  that  Divine  name,  as  communicated  to 
Moses  and  to  Israel,  as  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Exodus.  For  if  the  name  Jehovah  was  not,  in  the 
eminent  sense  of  the  word,  known  in  the  patriarchal 
age,  although  not  unknown^  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  household  names,  implying  an  intimate  and 
experimental  acquaintance  with  the  name,  both  as 
to  its  faithfulness  and  its  might,  would  or  could 
come  into  familiar  use  and  observance,  as  the  bishop 
has  contended  they  should  have  done,  if  the  name 
was  at  all  known.  The  case  is  illustrated  by  its 
converse,  as  shown  in  the  use  of  the  name  Elohim. 
God,  as  creator  and  governor  of  the  world,  had  long 
been  known  as  such,  both  by  His  proclamation  of 
Himself  and  by  His  providential  administration  of 
its  affairs;  and  men  called  themselves  after  the  name 
which  is  co-ordinate  to  this  revelation.  But  the 
same  Lord,  as  the  Redeemer  of  Israel  and  of  the 
world,  had  to  become  known  by  a  more  gradual  and 
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inward  revelation;  and  even  the  'gearching  discipline 
of  the  Egyptian  hondage,  and  of  its  hard  service,  had 
to  be  passed  through,  for  that  quickening  of  the  soul 
which  was  needful  to  this  sublime  disclosure.  And 
this  being  so,  the  hallowed  household  name  which 
should  ally  itself  to  so  high  and  holy  a  parentage  as 
that  deriving  from  the  name  Jehovah,  from  the  time 
of  Abraham  downwards,  awaited  this  great  disci- 
plinary interval,  ere  it  could  solace  its  subject  by  its 
tender  music,  or  strengthen  him  by  its  inherent 
might  and  majesty.  Men  more  readily  apprehend 
Grod  by  His  name  and  attributes  as  Elohim,  and 
signalised  their  mental  perception  by  adopting  that 
name — that  is  to  say,  its  elementary  form — into  the 
familiar  history  of  their  domestic  and  social  life. 
But  they  could  only  know  Him  as  Jehovah,  the 
Redeemer  of  Israel  and  of  the  world,  the  Immuta- 
ble and  Eternal  One — by  the  method  of  a  slow  and 
gradual  life  process;  and  in  the  ulterior  stages  of  this 
process,  accordingly,  this  name — the  name  Jehovah 
— is  communicated;  and  only  as  thus  revealed  could 
it  emerge  to  light,  in  its  derivations,  in  the  freedom 
of  the  family  hearth  and  altar,  as  a  household 
name.* 

But  it  is  not  true,  as  the  bishop  alleges,  that 
names  compounded  of  the  word  Jehovah  were 
almost,  if  not  quite,  unknown  till  the  time  of  David 
and  Solomon.  His  great  argument,  therefore,  falls 
to  the  ground.  Hengstenberg  has  shown  this  in 
reply  to  Von  Bohlen,  who  had  long  preceded  the 
bishop  in  using  this  argument  against  the  Pen- 
tateuch. When  speaking  of  proper  names  com- 
pounded  with   Jeho^    every   one,    as   he    suggests, 

*  See  OledcwA  Iaic^wa^  i2«  308. 
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mmediately  thinks  of  Joshua.  Von  Bohlen  does 
ot  overlook  him,  but  reminds  us  that  he  was 
riginaily  called  Hoshea.  This  is  true;  but  then, 
s  Hengstenberg  replies,  if  the  name  Joshua  was 
ot  a  product  of  the  Mosaic  age — if  it  had  not  been 
iven  him,  as  the  Pentateuch  informs  us,  by  Moses 
imself,  how  did  it  obtain  universal  acceptance 
mong  the  people?  It  would  be  carrying  mythical 
otions  to  an  extravagant  extent  to  maintain  that 
le  nation  had  never  retained  the  right  name  of  their 
istinguished  commander-in-chief — that  he  received 
new  name  in  the  age  of  David  or  Solomon.  But, 
I  point  of  fact,  no  small  number  of  proper  names, 
I  the  times  preceding  David,  are  compounded  with 
ehovah  at  the  beginning.  Thus  Jochebed,  the 
lother  of  Moses,  whose  name  was  certainly  not  of 
iter  formation;  Joash,  the  father  of  Gideon 
Judg.  vi.  11),  Jotham,  Gideon's  youngest  son 
Judg.  ix.  5 — 7),  Jehonathan,  priest  of  the  Danites 
I  the  times  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  xviii.  30),  another 
ehonathan  (1  Chron.  ii.  32),  and  several  more. 
»esides,  there  are  those  names  that  stand  on  the 
ime  footing,  which  have  an  abbreviated  Jehovah  at 
le  end,  as  Moriah — Abijah,  the  son  of  Becher,  the 
randson  of  Benjamin — ^Bitjah,  etc.* 

Thus  much,  however,  is  correct,  that  names  com- 
Dunded  with  Jehovah  become  more  frequent  from 
le  time  of  Samuel.  But  this  lends  no  support  to 
le  view  of  Bohlen  and  Colenso,  and  is  easily  ex- 
licable  from  facts,  which  the  accredited  history 
resents  to  us.  Owing  to  the  prevalent  view  in 
irael  of  the  close  correspondence  of  names  and 
lings,  it  could  not    be   otherwise    than  that  tbL<^ 

*  Dissertationa  on  the  Pentateuch,  "7o\A.^.*m>'»vote. 
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powerful   theocratic    excitement   in    the    times  of 
Samuel  and  David  would  create  a  demand  for  the 
composition  of  proper   names   with  the  theocratic 
name  of  God;  and   what  at  first  proceeded  from 
living  reasons,  would,   in  after  times  (which  leant 
upon  that  period,   so  splendid  hoth  internally  and 
externally),  be  adopted  from  standing  usage.     This 
reasoning    meets     another     argument     of    Bishop 
Colenso's,  in  which  he  has  followed  Von  Bohlen, 
who  adduces,  that  in  the  Psalms  of  Korah,  Elohim 
is  almost  the  exclusive  name  of  God.  "  One  scarcely 
sees,"  says  Hengstenberg,  "  what  inference  he  means 
to  draw,  since  he  will  not  transpose  those  Psalms, 
which  in  part  belong  to  a  very  late  period,  to  the 
times    preceding    David."     Any  one    who    would 
argue  on  such  grounds,  with  a  total  blindness  to  the 
internal  difference   of   Jehovah  and  Elohim,  must 
also  maintain  that  Jehovah  was  not  yet  come  into 
general  use  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  Eccle- 
siastes." 

(iv.)  It  is  insisted  upon,  that  the  permission  given 
by  the  kings  of  Judah,  even  the  best  of  them,  prior 
to  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  for  worshipping  in  the 
"high  places,"  is  incompatible  with  the  admission 
of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy. It  is  inconceivable,  says  Bishop  Colenso, 
that  had  kings  and  people  known  of  any  such  pro- 
hibitions as  those  contained  in  this  book,  and  of  the 
curses  pronounced  upon  those  who  should  violate 
them,  they  would  so  have  opposed  themselves  to 
them  as  we  know  they  did.  But  how  strangely 
contradictory  is  this  to  the  whole  current  of  the 
Jewish  history,  which  represents  the  lapses  of  the 
people  into  idolatrous  customs,  not  as  the  result  of 
ignorance,  but  of  t\\a\.  Wt^ti^^^  of  heart  and  de- 
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pravity  of  will  which  their  knowledge  and  privileges 
did  not  suffice  to  overcome  ;  and  how  strangely  does 
it  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
practice  in  question,  and  the  denunciations  of  punish- 
ment upon  those  who  should  be  guilty  of  it,  are  as 
plainly  and  emphatically  written  in  the  book  of 
Exodus,  which  it  is  admitted  was  previously  known 
by  both  kings  and  people,  as  they  are  in  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy.  The  prohibition,  command,  and 
punishment  are  twice  given  in  the  last-named  book 
(chap.  vii.  6,  and  xii.  3)  ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to 
discover  anything  more  stringent  there  than  in 
Exodus  xxxiv.  13.  In  fact,  the  most  stringent 
passage  in  Deuteronomy  is  almost  identical  with 
that  in  Exodus,  except  that  Exodus  is  rendered 
more  emphatic  by  the  addition  :  "  For  thou  shalt 
worship  no  other  god  ;  for  Jehovah,  whose  name  is 
Jealous,  is  a  jealous  God."  The  bishop's  argument 
also  overlooks  another  singular  fact  ;  namely,  that 
Solomon — ^who  was  so  conversant  with  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  certainly  did  not  exclude  the  book  of 
Exodus,  in  which  the  worship  of  the  high  places 
were  forbidden — was  the  king  who  gave  encourage- 
ment to  it ;  "  For  it  came  to  pass  when  Solomon 
was  old,  that  his  wives  turned  away  his  heart  after 
other  gods.  .  .  .  For  Solomon  went  after  Ashtoreth 
the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians,  and  after  Milcom,  the 

abomination  of  the   Ammonites Then  did 

Solomon  build  a  high  place  for  Chemosh,  the  abomi- 
nation of  Moab,  in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem, 
and  for  Moloch,  the  abomination  of  the  children  of 
Ammon.  And  likewise  did  he  for  all  his  strange 
wives  which  burnt  incense  and  sacrificed  unto  their 
gods"  (1  Kings  xi.  4—8). 

(v.)  As  weak  is  the  argument  based  upon  the 
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omission  of  all  mention  of  the  feast  of  trumpets,  or 
of  the  day  of  atonement,  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomj. 
These  feasts  are  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Leviticus 
and  Numbers,  and  being  omitted  in  Deuteronomy, 
although  tlie  other  three  great  feasts  of  the  passover 
are  mentioned,  we  have  herein  positive  proof  that 
the  three  books  were  not  hj  the  same  author !  How 
strange  that  the  clever  fabricator  of  the  book,  who 
has  been  found  out  and  immortalised  by  Bishop 
Colenso,  could  not  have  foreseen  the  argument  that 
would  have  been  built  up  upon  the  omission,  and 
have  guarded  against  it,  as  he  so  easily  might  have 
done  !  It  is  a  curious  thing,  that  while  these  scep- 
tical critics  necessarily  assume  that  the  fabricators 
of  these  spurious  books  were  shrewd,  clever,  and 
observant  men,  who  wished  to  pass  off  their  forgeries 
as  original  articles,  they  lay  themselves  open  to  the 
imputation  of  dense  stupidity,  in  the  perpetration  of 
blunders  which  a  child  may  detect.  Surely,  nothing 
is  more  credulous  than  this  critical  scepticism!  Bat 
the  argument  we  are  now  looking  at  rests  upon  a 
false  assumption  ;  i.e.,  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
ought,  if  written  by  Moses,  to  contain  a  recapitulation 
of  all  the  laws  and  ceremonies  comprised  in  the 
books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers.  This,  however, 
is  a  gratuitous  and  a  false  assumption,  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit,  style,  and  object  of  the  book. 
The  object  of  noticing  the  feasts  that  are  mentioned 
is  obvious  enough.  They  are  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  duty  of  consideration  and  beneficence 
towards  strangers,  servants,  and  all  such  as  were 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  others  ;  and  they  are 
so  mentioned  because  these  feasts  strongly  inculcated 
and  made  provision  for  this  duty.  By  the  passover, 
they  were  reminded  t\i«iit  t\ve\r  own  condition,  from 
416 
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which  the  Lord  had  delivered  them,  hj  the  hand  of 
Moses,  was  a  servile  and  an  abject  one  ;  and  at  the 
feasts  of  weeks  and  tabernacles,  their  men-servants, 
and  maid-servants,  and  the  Levite  that  was  within 
their  gates,  and  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow  were  to  rejoice  with  them.  The  omitted 
feasts  included  no  such  provisions,  and  the  mention 
of  them  in  the  passage  referred  to  (ch.  xvi.),  there- 
fore, would  have  been  quite  irrelevant. 

(vi.)  The  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  these  books, 
which  is  alleged  to  be  furnished  bj  certain  expres- 
sions and  statements,  and  the  mention  of  some  places 
and  things  indicative  of  a  later  age  than  that  of 
Moses,  is  scarcely  worth  adverting  to.  With  the 
exception  of  those  explanatory  notes,  which  were 
either  added  hj  Ezra  and  the  subsequent  compilers 
or  editors  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  or  were 
marginal  glosses,  subsequently  incorporated  with  the 
text,  the  passages  referred  to  form  portions  of  Moses' 
addresses  to  the  people,  and  are  taken,  upon  sound 
principles  of  criticism,  to  be  of  a  prophetic  character 
(see  chap,  xviii.  15).  To  one  or  other  of  these 
classes  many  of  the  passages  brought  together  by 
Bishop  Colenso,  in  proof  of  post-Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch,  may  be  fairly  referred,  while 
others  are  quite  compatible  with  the  idea  of  Moses 
having  written  them  with  his  own  hand,  as  they  re- 
fer to  events  which  happened  or  things  done  a  long 
while  before  "  this  day,"  i.e.,  the  day  upon  which 
Moses  was  probably  completing  his  work.  (Such 
are  the  passages  Gen.  xix.  38,  xxvi.  33,  xxxii.  32, 
XXXV.  20,  xlvii.  26  ;  Deut.  ii.  22,  x.  8,  xxix.  3, 
etc.)  As  to  the  remaining  nine  or  ten  passages, 
which  are  single  phrases,  or  sentences,  of  an  ex- 
planatory character,  and  which  have  probably  found 
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i&ifir  vTvr  iTiio  ske  text  in  later  times,  thej  can  no 
Vfttof  stt»k^v  iktti  Moees  was  not  the  writer  of  the 
tViGUieKiL  ikan  ske  inserdan  of  an  additional  verse 
A  4Jj(  MvHT^wi  «r  ske  .JEjieid  could  prove  that  Yirgil 
w:fe^  :fei;«  )^  aaslMr  of  dKne  poems. 

T*^  In  <ia»ei»on,  we  maj  be  permitted  to  saj, 
i^iibS  <ecya  ;s«^fiOsu^  we  kare  fidled  in  completely  and 
stisuidfectecct^r  aftswmair  die  statements  and  reason- 
^(Xir>  wxx^  aii(  p«t  foth  in  repudiation  of  the 
^a!(xa3»HMt»  «(  ske  PeMateoeh,  the  direct  and  posi- 
u^K^  wvvfi^  tetf'  tktt  gtenaineness  remain  untouched. 
Ssf  asoKOiL^  »  MaAe  lo  oieitmn  them,  only  to  show 
«kit  tt>»^  an^  soflse  things  that  seem  inconsistent 
w^sl  »ie^  £a<^  At  the  least,  we  haTO  shown  how 
«/t&>c!tKL  tkfis  k^  aftd  how  ntterlj  insufficient,  thoe* 
irc^v  a^  j«fc  mA^  fioeidTe  pniof  or  demonstration  like 
10:^^  w^  Mssmsw  We  adrise  anj  student  who  de- 
:k;^:^  rrafcl^r  9v>  lunicrstand  those  books,  and  to  know 
^»f  iT^^X.  w^»«K  he  has  once  become  acquainted  with 
tJ»j  x^vrw><:  v^c  id»e«c^'^  OB  the  parduon  of  the  Pen- 
sa;iv-ctv-ou.  TO  $;«;aiCT  ike  Kxik  itselC  and  to  subject  the 
w*^tr.;:y^  cc  (Sneise  cr:d<s  to  the  test  of  constant 
<v<frTjt:rB«vtt  wiih  the  Wori  of  God  itself.  He  will 
€3C!i  ;^  KffcL  Hi^nHrmich.  Hengstenberg,  Kurtz,  and 
>^<^}«tc^  aot^wifc^  ti»  iKfest  of  the  difficulties  and  ob- 
H^rv^vo:^  x^c  t^  :s«eef>tacal  ^ehoois.  But  nothing  can 
;«^t:^^^^w  ^ie  swrIt  of  Scripture  it^self.  It  will 
VtiUsv^  J^imt  ;t?v.  kMurt.  and  sooL  and  mind,  as  no  hn- 
W4^  <v«tt^\$;:txw  eT^er  could.  He  must  not  expect 
V  ^^^w  atti  lii^a^ier^stand  all  that  meet^  him  there. 
rV  ^>ev4it;ftK<e  $ttt^  of  Scripture  is  an  a£[air  of 
x^Nurr^  aaisi  i!K>t  of  B^>fith&  She  Tields  her  choicest 
uv«ft$iwrv<$K  not  to  ha$ie  and  ineverence,  but  to  homi- 
U^x  ^  Iv^T^  and  to  Kaith.* 
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m.  There  are  other  and  higher  grounds  than  are 
famished  hj  a  refutation  of  the  arguments  founded 
upon  supposed  discrepancies  in  the  sacred  volume, 
on  which  we  rest  our  faith.  We  believe  that  no 
system  of  partition — ^whether  the  fragment  or  the 
document  system — could  ever  explain  the  internal 
unity  of  the  Pentateuch.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end  one  leading  idea  prevails;  one  elevated  sen- 
timent of  religious  faith.  It  is  the  history  of  the 
world— and  the  only  history  we  have — but  traced 
with  the  finger  of  God.  From  the  death  of  Joseph 
to  the  birth  of  Moses,  and  for  about  thirty-eight 
years  in  the  wilderness,  we  have  two  breaks  in  that 
history,  and  very  little  is  recorded  which  took  place 
in  those  periods,  simply  because  nothing  which  was 
of  importance  to  the  religious  instruction  of  man 
occurred.  There  is  an  internal  unity  which  cannot 
be  perceived  without  long  familiarity  with  the  text 
of  Scripture.  And,  for  that  reason,  we  strongly 
urge  the  personal  and  persevering  study  of  the 
text  itself. 


GO  V\^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DIVINB  CHASACTTEB  AKD  IMTBOBITT  OF  THE  BACRSD  TEXT. 

God  can  do  nothing  imperfectly.  Whaterer  he  does 
is  adequate  to  its  purpose.  When  He  speaks  He 
speaks  in  a  tcme  and  with  an  authority  which  carry 
with  them  the  evidences  of  their  divine  character. 
If  He  has  given  us  a  revelation  in  the  sacred  volume 
adapted  to  our  character  and  condition,  sufficientlj 
ample  in  its  discoveries  to  satisfy  all  our  enquiries 
and  aspirations,  as  to  both  the  present  and  the  h- 
ture,  He  has  not  so  given  it  as  to  leave  any  reasonable 
doubt  about  its  source.  '^  If  any  man  will  do  his 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of 
God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself,"  said  Christ. 
God's  revelation  addresses  itself  to  man's  reason,  as 
well  as  to  his  faith;  and  the  evidences  of  its  divine 
character  are  abundant. 

I.  One  very  important  thing — though  not  always 

borne  in   mind — in  looking  at  the   evidences  and 

proofs  of  the  divine  character  or  origin  of  the  Bible, 

is,  that  they  are  cumulative  in  their  force.    They  are 

various,  but  not  all  of  the  same  weight.     Some  are 

internal,  some  external;  some  lie  upon  the  surface, 

some  have  to  be  searched  out  at  the  cost  of  much 

labour;  some  are  so  evident  and  cogent  that  they 

must  be  appreciated  Xi'j  wk^  Q\i^^\!LQ  <»an  be  induced 

to  look  at  them,  ot^iexa  deHv».\i<i  «cl  wj.\iXfc  ^'5?t^<e^^'5s^ 

and  a  power  o£  crVt\ca\^Tid\^%^^^^^^l^^^^^^^'^ 
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DO  means  general.  One  species  of  evidence  and 
Df  will  have  more  weight  upon  one  mind  than 
n  another,  and  will  afiect  the  same  mind  variously 
3rding  to  its  moral  condition.  What  we  have  to 
r  in  remembrance  is,  that  each  species  of  proof 
)ut  a  small  part  of  a  considerable  whole  ;  and 
t  if  even  each  one  were  comparatively  weak,  by 
If,  the  accumulative  force  of  the  whole  would 
L  be  almost  irresistible. 

f  this  be  borne  in  mind,  we  shall  avoid  some  em- 
radsment  to  which  we  might  otherwise  be  exposed. 
3  testimony  of  many  witnesses  to  a  fact,  each 
wing  it  from  his  own  stand- point,  and  looking  at 
nder  somewhat  different  circumstances  from  the 
;,  assumes  a  certainty  which  the  mind  cannot  dis- 
e,  although  it  may  evade  or  avoid  it.  "  It  may 
'  s^ys  Mr.  Davidson,  ^'  that  the  amount  of  the 
of  deducible  from  any  one  branch  of  the  evidences 
iivine  revelation,  does  not  in  itself  exceed  such 
robability  as  any  man  may  choose  to  admit ;  yet, 
3n  the  several  inducements  to  one  and  the  same 
elusion  of  belief,  arising  out  of  the  several 
Qches  of  evidence,  are  drawn  into  each  other, 
joint  amount  of  them,  derived  as  they  are  from 
b  different  sources,  is  a  collection  of  moral  proof 
eh  we  cannot  properly  describe  as  being  leas 
1  that  of  a   cogent   and   conclusive   demonstra- 

I.   * 

I.  What  is  the  body  of  evidence,  which,  taken 
3ther,  constitutes  this  demonstration?  The  chief 
bhem  are  included  in  the  miracles  and  prophecies 
)rded  in  the  several  books — the  doctrines  and 
'als  revealed   and    inculcated,  especially  in  the 

*  JDisoourses  on  PropbAO^i  p*  ^^* 
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New  Testament,  the  style  and  undesigned  coincidence 
of  the  several  parts,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
— the  confirmation  of  its  recorded  or  implied  faets 
by  history  and  science — the  sanctity  and  perfection 
of  the  Saviour's  life,  and  the  propagation  of  His 
religion,  under  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case 
— and  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  that  religion  to 
man's  nature  and  condition,  in  both  its  form  and  its 
provisions. 

These  topics  furnish  a  body  of  evidence  in  every 
sense  adequate  to  establish  the  fact  alleged;  snd 
they  are  all  of  a  kind,  moreover,  which  it  comes 
within  the  power  of  our  common  reason  to  appre- 
hend. The  great  simplicity  and  reasonableness  of 
the  proofs  are  such,  that,  as  it  has  been  remarked,* 
if  any  person  of  a  candid  mind  were  to  lay  down, 
beforehand,  what  would  be  the  most  prevailing  in- 
ducements to  his  belief  of  a  revelation,  he  could  not 
easily  mention  any  other  in  kind  than  such  as  we 
possess.  The  actual  various  attestations  of  Chris- 
tianity, external  and  internal — its  august  apparatus 
of  prophecies  and  miracles  —  the  excellence  of 
its  constitution,  in  its  laws,  doctrines,  and  sanc- 
tions— its  power  in  subduing  the  laboured  opposi- 
tion of  the  world — with  the  glory  of  its  founder 
illuminating  His  religion  by  the  signs  of  a  divine 
presence  in  His  own  person  ; — these  furnish  to  ns 
whatever  our  most  deliberate  judgment  could  have 
suggested,  had  it  been  permitted  to  us  to  choose  the 
grounds  of  our  belief;  and  they  now  appeal  to  that 
judgment  with  an  integrity  of  claim  which  we  shall 
seek  in  vain  to  resist,  without  invalidating  the  most 
certain  principVea  oi  «X)l  o\a  "^Kasy^lad^e* 
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s  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  foundation  of 
>ctrines  of  the  Bible  differs  essentially  from 
'  all  the  other  religions  of  ancient  times.  The 
Q  of  the  Bible  is  a  religion  of  fact.  It  rests 
m  historical  basis.  The  religions  of  Egypt, 
Persia,  Greece,  Bome,  etc.,  rest  upon  no  such 
tion.  Thej  do  not  profess  to  do  so,  and  they 
it  capable  of  being  brought,  therefore,  within 
rcle  of  historical  studies  and  investigations, 
ith  the  religion  of  the  Bible  it  is  otherwise, 
e,  whether  we  look  to  the  Old  Testament  or 
)w,  to  the  Jewish  dispensation  or  the  Chris- 
re  find  a  scheme  of  doctrine  which  is  bound 
h  facts;  which  depends  absolutely  upon  them; 

is  null  and  void  without  them;  and  which 
e  regarded,  as  for  all  practical  purposes,  estab- 

if  they  are  shown  to  deserve  acceptance."*  As 
cal  science  has  advanced,  then,  that  species  of  cri- 
which  has  been  so  vigorously  applied  to  other 
t  authors,  and  which  has  overthrown  so  much 
stories  of  Greece  and  Home,  formerly  accepted 
an  unquestioning  faith  as  portions  of  veritable 
y,  has  been  applied  to  the  biblical  books,  espe- 
by  German  critics,  but  with  results  very 
nt  to  those  which  followed  its  application  to 
ofane  histories.  "  The  testimony  of  the  Lord 
e";  and  although  some  apprehensions  were 
ained  by  a  few,  that  the  Bible  would  sustain 
;e  by  being  passed  through  such  an  ordeal, 
which  they  inconsistently  imagined  it  had  an 
)tion,  it  has  come  out  unscathed;  we  mean,  of 
),  when  we  say  this,  to  include  the  whole  en* 
and  investigation;  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied 

*  Bawlinflon's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  2. 
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that,  in  many  cases,  an  unfair  and  illegitimate  appli- 
cation of  the  criteria  of  historic  truth  has  been 
applied  to  the  sacred  writings,  with  a  set  purpose 
of  depreciating  their  character,  as  veritable  records 
of  the  times  to  which  tiiej  relate,  and  investing  the 
whole  with  a  legendary  and  unreal  character.  But 
the  temerity  exhibited  by  the  rationalistic  and 
mythical  schools,  both  here  and  in  Grermany,  have 
been  properly  rebuked;  and  there  need  be  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  by  the  application  of  the  science 
of  historical  criticism  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  the  cause  of  truth  has  been 
immensely  served,  and  these,  which  form  the  sacred 
depository,  have  been  shown  to  stand  upon  a  rock 
against  which  no  power  can  prevail.  For  all  the 
great  facts  of  revealed  religion, — the  miraculonfl 
history  of  the  Jews,  and  the  birth,  life,  death,  re- 
surrection, and  ascension  of  the  Saviour,  as  well  as 
His  miracles  and  those  of  His  apostles,  the  historical 
evidence  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  of  an  authen- 
tic and  satisfactory  character. 

III.  Let  us  briefly  examine  the  evidences  we 
possess  of  the  integrity  and  divine  character  of  these 
sacred  books. 

That  these  books  are  not  only  genuine  and  au- 
thentic, but  have  been  preserved  free  from  material 
accidental  errors  or  wilful  alterations  since  they  left 
the  hands  of  their  respective  authors,  we  have  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits. 

(1.)  Of  the  Old  Testament,  the  original   MSS. 
were    long   preserved   by  the  Hebrews,  who  were 
most  sedulous,    aiv^  i\.t{io%A>  «\SL^^x«>tvtious,  in   their 
efforts  to  preserve  t\iem\Ti«XV\J£i^vc  Qrc\^vKaS.\\iXR.^\N3^. 
They  repeatedly   tYanacTWi^^  ^V^^.  ^x^'lx^^  ^'^^s^- 
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paring  the  transcripts  with  the  originals,  and  even 
numbering  the  words  and  letters.*  That  the  Jews 
neither  mutilated  nor  corrupted  their  sacred  books 
is  evident  from  the  silence  of  the  prophets,  as  well 
as  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who,  though  they 
bring  many  heavy  charges  against  them,  never  once 
accuse  them  of  this  sin ;  as  also  from  the  agreement, 
in  every  essential  particular,  of  all  the  versions  and 
MSS.  (amounting  to  upwards  of  1,100)  now  extant. 
In  fact,  the  constant  reading  of  the  sacred  books,  in 
public  and  private, — the  numerous  copies  of  the 
original,  as  well  as  of  the  Septuagint  version,  which 
was  widely  spread  over  the  world — the  various  sects 
and  parties  into  which  the  Jews  were  divided  after 
their  canon  of  Scripture  was  closed,  as  well  as  their 
dispersion  into  every  part  of  the  globe— concurred  to 
render  any  attempt  at  fabrication  impossible  before 
the  time  of  our  Saviour;  and  after  that  time  the 
same  books  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  they 
would  instantly  have  detected  the  fraud  of  the  Jews, 
had  they  attempted  such  a  thing;  while  the  silence 
of  the  Jews  (who  would  not  have  failed  to  notice 
the  attempt,  had  it  been  made)  is  a  clear  proof  that 
they  were  not  corrupted  by  the  Christians. 

(2.)  The  evidence  for  the  integrity  of  the  New 
Testament  is  equally  satisfactory.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  copies,  both  of  the  original  and  of  transla- 
tions into  other  languages^  which  were  read,  not 
only  in  private,  but  publicly  in  the  religious  assem- 
blies of  the  Christians;  the  reverence  of  the  whole 


*  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Josephus  TCont.  Apion,  Bk.  1.. 
8.)  where  he  asserts  that  such  was  the  veneration  among  the  Jews 
for  the  sacred  books,  that  in  the  very  long  series  of  ages,  no  one, 
down  to  his  time,  had  ever  dared  to  add  to,  ox  teJ^a  asfivj  «k^  '^sssis^ 
from  them,  or  even,  to  make  in  them  the  \e«ta\.  ilXftT^Qi^. 
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body  of  the  faithful  for  these  writings;  the  variety 
of  sects  and  heresies  which  arose  at  an  early  period 
in  the  Christian  Church,  each  party  appealing  to  the 
Scriptures  in  support  of  its  doctrines  and  rites;  ail 
these  things  rendered  any  material  alterations  in  the 
sacred  books  utterly  impossible;  while  the  silence  of 
their  acutest  enemies,  who  would  most  assuredly 
have  charged  them  with  the  attempt  if  it  had  been 
made,  and  the  substantial  agreement  of  all  the  MSS. 
and  versions  extant,  are  positive  proofs  of  the  in- 
tegrity and  incorruptness  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  are  further  attested  by  the  agreement  with 
it  of  the  quotations  which  occur  in  the  writings  of 
the  Christians,  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present 
In  fact,  so  far  from  there  having  been  any  gross 
adulteration  in  the  sacred  volumes,  the  best  and 
most  able  writers  have  proved  that,  even  in  lesser 
matters,  the  Holy  Scriptures  have 'suffered  less  from 
the  errors  of  transcribers  than  any  other  writings 
whatever;  and  that  the  very  worst  MS.  extant 
would  not  misrepresent  one  article  of  faith,  or  destroy 
one  moral  precept. 

IV.  Having  ascertained,  upon  sure  grounds,  that 
the  books  composiug  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  in  every  important  particular  true,  as  we  now 
possess  them,*  it  follows  that  they   comprise   the 

♦  See,  for  proofs  of  what  is  here  stated,  Professor  Stowe's 

comprehensive  but  portable  work  on  "  The  Origin  and  History 

of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,"  published  by  Sampson 

Low,  Ludgate  Hill,  1867.     For  a  less  comprehensive  review  of 

the  evidences  upon  which  we  receive  the  Gospels  as  authentic, 

and,  in  the  present  state  of  the  text,  genuine,  a  most  interesting 

pamphlet,  "When  were  our  Gospels  written?**  by  Constantine 

Tischendorf,  translated  from  the  German,  and  published  by  the 

BeJigioias  Tract  Society,  -oMiy  be  read  with  great  advantage.    As 

Ob  translator  observea,  ">Sve  Tivsi^Q^  ^i  ^tosil  \&  ^\^^'^hich  is 

thoroughly    satisfactoTy,    ai^^  tiatve»  ^^  wKixvOassii^  ^1  s^a, 

reader  along  with  it  at  everj  «\«^:* 
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subject  matter  of  a  divine  revelation.  They  assert 
this,  and  claim  it  as  their  distinguishing  character. 
They  rest  the  obligation  to  receive  their  testimony 
upon  this  ground — "  For  if  the  word  spoken  hj 
angels  was  stedfast,  and  every  transgression  and  dis- 
obedience received  a  just  recompence  of  reward,  how 
shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation, 
which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord, 
and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard  Him, 
God  also  bearing  them  witness,  both  with  signs  and 
wonders,  and  with  divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  according  to  His  own  will"  (Heb.  ii. 
2 — 4).  This  indicates  not  only  the  divine  character 
of  the  substance  of  the  Biblical  books,  but  also  the 
specific  proofs  by  which  that  divine  cliaracter  is 
attested  and  sustained.  These  are  miracles  and 
prophecy — the  qualities  of  the  doctrines  propounded 
—their  miraculous  conquests— and  their  remarkable 
influence. 

(1.)  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  value  of 
miracles  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Biblical  books.  Miracles  — 
public,  unequivocal  miracles — exhibited,  bring  home 
to  the  very  senses  of  men  the  intervention  of  a 
Divine  power;  and  competently  witnessed  and  re- 
corded, as  are  those  of  both  Testaments,,  they 
transmit  the  conviction  from  age  to  age.  But  we 
have  not  exhausted  the  indications  of  their  divinity 
when  we  have  shown  the  publicity  with  which  they 
were  surrounded,  the  scrutiny  they  underwent,  the 
Grod-like  end  to  which  they  stood  in  the  relation  of 
means,  as  also  their  unspeakable  greatness  as  actions 
or  events.  The  miracles  were  not  isolated  events; 
thej  are  Jeg-i^imateJy  taken  in  coiftVim«AA.otL  ^\^ 
7tber  data.     Visible  interventiona  on  \^i^  ^«c\.  <^"?.  "Ok^^ 
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Eternal,  they  appear  in  close  relationship  to  that 
prescience  which  announced  what  Omnipotence  was 
afterwards  to  perform.  This  is  more  emphatically 
true  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  and  Savionr, 
although  the  argument  is  not  restricted  to  th^n. 
The  miracles  of  our  Lord  are  not  only  magnificent 
in  their  structure,  hut  they  correspond  to  predictioiui 
laid  down  hundreds  of  years  hefore  He  *^  manifested 
forth  his  glory,"  in  turning  the  water  into  wine  at 
Cana  in  Galilee.  An  impostor  would  have  here  foond 
a  douhle  difficulty.  He  was  required  not  merely  to 
perform  miraculous  actions,  but  to  preserve  certain 
striking  points  of  agreement  between  these  and  spe- 
cific predictions,  which  were  not  only  universidly 
circulated  among  the  people  he  desired  to  convince, 
but  were  also  jealously  guarded  by  them  as  their 
peculiar  inheritance — ihe  last  of  aJl  their  glories. 
And  when  the  nature  of  the  miracles  which  he  was 
required  officially  to  perform  is  taken  into  account, 
the  difficulty  becomes  so  insurmountable,  that  the 
most  egregious  impostor  would  have  shrunk  from 
encountering  it.  It  was  predicted  of  the  Messiah 
that  he.  should  declare  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord;  and  that  declaration,  in  its  proper  sense, 
could  only  have  been  made  by  the  true  Messiah: 
such  would  have  been  a  profitless,  nay,  a  dangerons, 
annunciation  to  an  impostor.  It  has  been  said,  that 
it  admitted  of  a  forced  interpretation — that  he  who 
could  not  legally  use  the  prophecy  might  illegally 
have  accommodated  it  to  his  own  sinister  views — 
that  the  Antichrist  might  have  declared  the  time  of 
his  own  imposture  to  have  been  the  season  predicted 
— that  be  might  have  announced  himself  as  the 
person  sent  from  Heaven  to  realise  those  oracles 
which  ascribed  to  the  Messiah  the  redemption  of 
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Israel.  But  suppose  such  an  impostor  to  have  been 
besieged  by  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  paralytic,  asking 
his  official  assistance,  and  imploring  the  exertion  of 
his  curative  powers,  could  he  have  acted  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  did  in  the  case  of  the  disciples 
of  John,  who  were  sent  to  interrogate  him  regarding 
his  Messiahship,  when  in  the  same  hour  he  fulfilled 
what  ancient  prophets  had  predicted  of  the  Messiah, 
and  sent  his  examiners  to  John  to  bear  witness  to 
the  validity  of  his  pretensions  ?  Such  an  indi- 
Tidual,  like  Mahomet,  would  have  craftily  evaded 
the  exhibition  of  miraculous  powers.  He  would,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  have  merged 
the  worker  of  miracles  in  the  turbulent  demagogue, 
the  teacher  of  righteousness  in  the  fierce  leader  of 
banditti,  and  the  prime  agent  of  sedition. 

(2.)  The  evidence  which  the  miracles  recorded  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  furnish  of  the  divine 
character  of  the  religion,  the  promulgation  and 
teaching  of  which  they  accompanied  and  were 
intended  to  attest  and  confirm,  is  a  subject  the  hand- 
ling of  which  has  always  been  a  great  difficulty  to 
Infidelity,  whatever  garb  it  has  assumed.  In  the 
modern  school  of  Rationalism,  they  have  boldly  cut 
the  knot  they  could  not  untie,  not  merely  ignonng 
the  evidence  by  which  the  miracles  are  attested,  but 
denying  the  possibility  of  their  occurrence.  Anyone 
who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  reject  the  Bible  at  all 
hazards,  will,  no  doubt,  be  saved  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  for  the  time,  by  adopting  this  bold  and 
reckless  expedient,  but  he  will,  when  he  recovers 
and  exercises  his  powers  of  reflection,  find  himself 
in  a  very  unenviable  position.  He  will  have  to 
take  up  and  rely  upon  such  gratuitous  and  absurd 
assumptions  as  Faulus,  Strauss,  Benan,   and  their 
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followers  satisfy  themselyes  with,  in,  for  example, 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  which  is  explained  by 
Benan  to  have  been  a  deception  of  this  same  Lazarus, 
which  was  afterwards  found  out  by  Jesus,  and  by  an 
act  of  extravagance  of  his  sisters,  which  is  excusa- 
ble on  account  of  their  fanaticism.     "  Lazarus,"  he 
sajs,  "  yet  pale  with  sickness,  had  himself  wrapped 
up  in  grave  clothes,  and  laid  in  the  family  sepulchre" 
— a  statement  which,  we  need  not  say  to  anyone 
who  has  read  the  narrative  in  the  Grospel,  is  at  utter 
variance  with  all  the  stated  circumstances.     So,  in 
like  manner,    in   dealing  with    the  miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes,    Strauss,  after   hinting  that  the 
true  explanation  of  "  the  story"  may  be   found  in 
the   supposition  that  many  persons   in   the    crowd, 
touched   by    the   example   of  Jesus,    opened   their 
wallets  and  put  out  their  stores,   so  that  food  for 
everyone  was  found,  adds,  that  this  interpretation  is 
the  more  correct,  as  well  as  the    more  natural  one, 
appears    from    the    fact,    that    the    evangelists    say 
nothing  of  the  astonishment  which  would  necessarily 
be  excited  by  so  wonderful  a  multiplication  of  food. 
Would  such  a  course  of  reasoning  as  this  be  per- 
mitted or  attempted,  if  the   subject  were   one  of  an 
ordinary    character  ?     If  a  writer    stated,    in  plain 
and    unmistakable   language,    that  a   certain    thing 
occurred,   at  a    certain  time,    in    a    certain    place, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  persons, 
who  were,  in  fact,  parties  involved  in  it,  would  it  be 
permitted  to  a  reader  or  critic,  or  would  a   reader, 
after  referring  to  the  occurrence,   go   on  to  all^e 
that   it  was  obviously  something  very   different  to 
what  the  writer  had  stated  it  to  be,  and   thereupon 
proceed  to  build  up  a  theory  upon  his  own  misrepre- 
sentation  of  the  writer's  obvious    meaning?      If  a 
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ritness  deposes  to  a  fact,  his  testimony  must  be  ac- 
epted  in  the  sense  in  which  he  gives  it,  or  it  must 
e  rejected.  No  court  of  law  would  permit  counsel 
:>  put  a  witness  in  the  box  and  elicit  from  him  a 
tatement  of  fact,  and  then  go  on  to  argue  as  if  the 
ntness  had  deposed  to  something  quite  different. 
$nt  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture  are  the  infi- 
lel's  stumbling-block,  and  he  is  perpetuallj  falling 
ipon  it,  and  in  so  doing  he  terribly  mangles  his 
eputation  for  good  sense  and  fair  dealing,  if  he  have 
\nj  such  reputation  to  mangle.  Matthew  says  it 
vas  Jesus  who  took  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  and, 
hfter  breaking  and  blessing  them^  gave  them  to  his 
lisciples,  who  distributed  them  to  the  multitude, 
^ho  were  filled  by  the  eating  of  them.  Strauss 
dtes  this,  but  alleges  that  it  was  the  people  who 
(upplied  themselves  I  Thus  he  gets  rid,  as  he  sup- 
poses, of  the  miracle,  the  only  semblance  of  a  reason 
>firered  for  thus  setting  it  aside,  in  face  of  the  plain 
neaning  of  the  narrative,  being  that  the  evangelists 
say  nothing  of  the  astonishment  that  would  have  been 
)xcited  by  the  miracle.  But  surely  the  silence  of 
^e  narrator  as  to  the  emotions  created  in  the 
breasts  of  the  multitude  by  the  miracle,  is  not 
enough  to  set  aside  the  narrative  itself.  His  object 
waa  to  record  the  miracle,  and  it  plainly  appears 
ipon  the  face  of  the  narrative  that  there  were  inci- 
ients  connected  with  it  that  he  does  not  relate. 
But  if  Matthew  is  silent  as  to  the  effect  produced  in 
Hie  minds  of  the  multitude  who  had  witnessed  the 
miracle,  John  is  not,  for,  after  relating  it,  he  adds, 
'*  Then  those  men,  when  they  had  seen  the  miracle 
that  Jesus  did,  said,  '  This  is  of  a  truth  that  prophet 
that  should  come  into  the  world.'  When  Jesus, 
therefore,  perceived  that  they  would  come  and  take 
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him  by  force,  to  make  him  a  king,  he  departed  again 
into  a  mountain  himself  alone."  (John  yi.  14,  15.) 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
tiie  Grospels  are  not,  and  do  not  purport  to  be,  corn- 
plete  histories.  They  are  simply  detached  memoirs, 
or  select  anecdotes,  intended  to  illustrate  the  cha- 
racter and  teachings  of  Christ;  to  show  what  kind 
of  teacher  he  was,  and  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
substance  and  manner  of  his  teaching.  John,  at  the 
close  of  his  Grospel,  plainly  states  this  (ch.  xz. 
30,  31;  xxi.  25).  And  if  the  Eyangelists  omit 
many  things  that  Jesus  did  and  said,  we  may  feel 
quite  certain  that  they,  for  the  like  reasons,  omit 
many  things  that  others  said  of  him,  noting  only 
those  that  had  some  immediate  bearing  on  their  ob- 
ject. No  one  can  carefully  compare  the  Gknipels 
without  observing  this,  especially  if  he  compares 
Mark's  Gospel  with  that  of  Matthew,  or  that  of 
Luke  (see  pp.  48 — 50,  ante). 

We  have  offered  these  remarks  upon  Strauss's 
mode  of  dealing  with  miracles,  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  unreasonable  and  illogical 
method  by  which  he  seeks  to  rid  himself  of  the  evi- 
dence they  afford  of  the  divine  character  of  the 
Saviour's  person  and  mission.  Let  us  now  glance 
at  his  blundering,  in  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of 
miracles  in  general.  Hume,  he  says,  has  proved 
that  miracles  are  impossible,  and  hereupon  he  pro- 
ceeds to  argue  that  as  an  impossible  witness  cannot 
be  vouched  in  favour  of  any  doctrine,  a  religion 
which  rests,  like  Christianity,  upon  the  miracles  said 
to  be  done  by  its  founder,  cannot  be  true.  Bat 
does  such  a  conclusion  lie  in  either  the  premises  of 
this  argument,  or  in  the  facts  of  the  case?  A 
careful  and  acute  critic  who  has  reviewed,  in  consi- 
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derable  detail,  the  last  edition  of  Strauss's  book,  thus 
answers  the  question  we  have  put : — 

^^Hume  asserts,  in  his  famous  essay,  that  the  story 
of  what  we  call  a  miracle  (a  sign)  is  against  ex- 
perience ;  that  the  report  of  what  is  contrary  to 
experience  is  likely  to  be  untrue ;  and  that  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  an  improbable  fact  should,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  that  improbability,  be 
elear  and  strong.  Now,  this  is  all  true  and  even 
trite  ;  Hume  lays  down  a  rule  to  which  no  lawyer 
will  object,  when  he  says  that  on  a  new  and  strange 
fact  being  stated,  one  hard  of  belief,  contrary  to 
usage,  it  is  right  to  consider  the  nature  and  weight 
of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  it ;  whether  the  wit- 
nesses of  its  truth  are  few  or  many,  whether  they 
are  wise  or  foolish,  whether  they  saw  and  heard 
what  they  report,  and  whether  they  agree  in  the 
main  one  with  another.  But  Hume  gets  upon 
dangerous  ground  when  he  assumes  that  if  facts 
contrary  to  common  experience  are  reported,  it  is 
more  philosophical  to  reject  the  testimony  than  to 
believe  the  report.  Why,  everything  that  is  new  is 
contrary  to  experience  !  The  first  observed  eclipse 
was  against  experience.  The  first  observed  earth- 
quake was  against  experience.  The  motion  of  a 
boomerang,  the  variation  of  a  compass,  the  rising  of 
a  coral  reef,  are  all  contrary  to  experience.  The 
safe  rule  is  to  consider  the  evidence.  No  judge  on 
the  bench  will  reject  testimony,  on  a  point  of  fact, 
because  the  attested  fact  is  new  and  out  of  the  way. 
In  such  a  case  everything  depends  on  the  evidence 
produced.  In  a  free  country,  with  open  courts,  we 
have  a  wide  experience  of  such  rules,  and  we  have 
come    to   look   upon    human    testimony,    properly 

*  AthensBum,  Jan.  6tli,  1866. 
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handled,  as  a  veiy  safe  guide  to  the  discovery  of 
truth.  By  pushing  his  point  too  far,  Hume  lost  his 
hold  on  facts,  and  set  his  theories  in  opposition  to 
the  rules  observed  by  practical  men  in  our  courts 
of  law.** 

There  is  another  light  in  which  the  inconsequen- 
tiality  or  falseness  of  Hume's  famous  argument  may 
be  looked  at,  as  in  the  following  passage  from  an 
Essay  by  the  author  of  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith."* 
^^If,  in  reply  to  the  assertion,  that  a  miracle  is 
*  contradictory  to  experience,'  it  is  asked.  What  is 
meant  by  that  ^  experience?'  the  fallacy  is  at  once 
detected.  If  we  ask  the  objectors,  'Whose  experience 
do  you  mean  ?  is  it  that  of  yourselves?  that  of  the 
generality  of  men?  that  of  all  mankind?'  then,  which- 
ever answer  be  returned  (and  one  of  them  must)  the 
reply  is  equally  conclusive.  If  the  objector  says  he 
means  his  own  experience,  the  answer  is,  *  Did  we 
ever  say  that  you  had  ever  seen  a  miracle?  We 
neither  thought  nor  said  that  your  experience  ever 
had  any  contact  with  the  miraculous,  any  more  than 
we  suspected  you  of  setting  the  Thames  on  fire  :  so 
far  from  being  at  issue  with  you,  we  agree  with 
you.'  If  he  answer,  *  I  mean  the  experience  of  the 
generality  of  mankind,  in  all  times,'  still  the  answer 
must  be,  *  We  quite  agree  with  you.  By  the  very 
definition  of  a  miracle,  it  must  be  a  rare  event ;  if 
common,  it  were  none.  It  will  therefore  not  be 
consonant  with  the  general  experience  of  mankind.' 
If  the  objector  says,  lastly,  *  I  mean  the  experience 
of  every  man  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  bom 
into  the  world,'  then  the  simple  answer  is,  *  That  is 
plainly  begging  the  question.     Neither  you,  nor  we, 

*  Henry  Rogers,  in  "  Good  Words,"  Vol.  VI.,  p.  386,  where 
the  sarcasm  is  haxdly  \ea&  \xQiaO[uu[i\.\2DASithfi  logic. 
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can  answer  for  the  experience  of  every  man  that  has 
been  born  into  the.  world.       That  is  clearlj  to  make 
your  experience  the  measure  of  all   things.'     Bu* 
supposing   the  objector  be  permitted  to  say  that  a 
miracle  is  incredible,  because  uniform  and  universal 
experience  pronounces  against  it,  still,  he  is  com- 
pletely refuted,  if  he  be  only  allowed  to  have  his 
own    way.     For  all    that   it  is  needful  to  say  is, 
*  Stick  to  that,  then  ;  declare  that  the  world  never 
had  a  beginning,  and  will  never  have  an  end  ;  that 
the  time  never  was  when  our  globe  did  not  exhibit 
that  same  aspect — that  same  series  of  antecedents 
and  consequents,  which  it  does  at  this  hour;  that 
there   was  no  ^rst  man;     that   man  has  been   an 
eternal  series  !     But  that,  with  the  facts  of  modern 
science  before  him,  or  even  the  fancies  of  modern 
science,  with  the  truths  of  geology,  or  the  errors  of 
the  Transmutationists, — he  cannot  and  dare  not  say. 
Then,  what  can  prevent  his  admitting  that  which, 
by  his  own  definition,  is  tantamount  to  miracle  ?'' 
But,  as  the  writer  just  quoted  urges,  Strauss  goes 
far  beyond  Hume,  when  Hume  goes  farthest  from 
the  truth.     "  In  his  eagerness  to  catch  support  for 
his  own  ideas,  he  does  not  perceive  that  the  pro- 
positions enunciated  in  the  Essay  on  Miracles  would 
not  help  him,  even  if  they  were  sound.     Does  Hume 
assert  that  miracles  are   impossible?     He  had  too 
much  sense,  too  much  knowledge  of  law,  too  much 
acquaintance  with  philosophical  methods,  to  say  any 
such  thing.     He  dwells  on  the  difficulty  of  proving 
a  miracle  by  evidence.     Such  feats  as  turning  water 
into  wine,  curing  the  Centurion's  son,  raising  Lazarus 
from  the  dead,  are,  in  his  system,  to  be  questioned 
sternly,  as  things  against  our  experience,  against  the 
order  of  nature,  against  all  that  is  known  of  cause 
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and  effect.  But  he  does  not  pretend  to  say  that 
everything  must  be  considered  false  and  fraudulent 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  what  is  already 
known.  How  could  he?  Bacon  had  taught  him 
better.  Hale  had  taught  him  better.  Hume  knew 
that  Nature  herself —visible,  material  Nature — is  full 
of  surprises.  Every  science  has  its  own  tale  of 
wonder,  of  mystery,  of  revelation.  A  rule  which 
rejected  facts  because  they  were  unknown  to  ex- 
perience, might  do  for  Chinese  and  Iroquois,  but 
could  never  have  been  proposed  by  the  countryman 
of  Newton,  the  contemporary  of  Boyle.  The  truth 
is,  that  Strauss  does  not  see  the  distinctions  drawn 
by  Hume.  Strauss  makes  Hume  declare  that  miracles 
are  impossible  ;  Hume  only  asserts  that  they  are 
incapable  of  proof.  The  difference  is  great.  If 
Hume's  position  could  be  held  (which  we  doubt),  no 
practical  injury  would  follow  from  it.  Many  things 
are  held  to  be  incapable  of  proof,  which  are  not  the 
less  believed  by  every  one,  from  axioms  in  geometry 
to  the  existence  of  matter  and  the  identity  of  man. 
Strauss's  reading  of  the  argument  is  wrong.  Hume's 
elaborate  reasoning  goes  no  further  than  to  show 
that  a  miracle  is  a  miracle  ;  an  event  out  of  order ; 
an  interruption  of  usual  laws.  Herr  Strauss,  unable 
to  pursue  the  chain  of  reasoning,  leaps  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Hume  has  been  proving  that  a  miracle 
is  not  a  miracle,  but  a  fable,  an  imposture,  and  a 
fraud.  And  on  this  entirely  false  foundation  he 
builds,  as  though  it  were  solid  rock."  We  need  not 
pursue  this  subject  of  miracles  further.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  lies  in  a  very  small  compass.  If  we  can 
believe  the  gxaivd  m\T«».c\ft  that  God  made  the  world, 
all   other  miraclea  ax^  ^^u'a^.    \i  ^^  ^'SK^^Jask^^e 
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must  believe  the  still  greater  miracle  that  all  things 
made  themselves. 

It  is  in  this  loose  and  illogical  way  that  the 
modern  schools  of  sceptics  treat  the  Bible,  and  the 
reader  may  rely  upon  it,  that  if  he  thinks  to  escape 
from  any  difficulty  which  the  acceptance  of  the 
narratives  of  Christ's  miracles,  or  any  of  them,  may 
for  the  time  involve  him  in,  he  will  find  himself  en- 
compassed by  more  and  greater  difficulties,  if  he 
trust  himself  to  the  guidance  of  those  "rationalists," 
who,  as  Tischendorf  remarks,  are  "  smitten  with  a 
strange  passion  for  doubt."  * 

There  is  no  possible  mode  of  escaping  from  the 
fact  of  the  miracles,  nor  from  the  proof  they  afford 
of  a  divine  revelation. 

(3.)  Upon  the  evidence  from  prophecy,  the  like  rea- 
soning may  be  employed  as  upon  the  evidence  from 
miracles.  To  anticipate  a  general  effect  from  the  ope- 
ration of  known  causes  is  all  that  the  power  of  man 
can  attain  to;  and,  even  in  this,  his  calculations  are 
not  unfrequently  marked  by  error.  Even  in  relation 
to  the  commonest  events,  there  is  often  a  material 
discrepancy  between  the  anticipation  and  the  actual 
occurrence.  There  is  no  recorded  instance  known 
in  which  unaided  human  reason  was  able  to  scan 
the  future  with  certainty.  In  all  human  calcula- 
tions, too,  the  conclusion  results  from  some  known 
data;  but,  even  with  this  advantage,  nothing  more 
than  a  general  effect  is  attempted  to  be  foretold;  the 
precise  mode  of  occurrence — excepting  where  the 
whole  event  depends  upon  well-known  and  immuta- 
ble laws — is  rarely  foreseen.  The  Bible,  on  the 
contrary,  contains  innutnerable  predictiotia  T^\a.tvcs.% 
to  very  distant  events,  in  no  wise  wh^^y  \)tift  ^oroJut*^ 
of  man,  and  resulting  from  no  conceiWsJsAa  <st  Vtvq^ts. 
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Uw  of  nuture.  Faesiog  by  the  general  predictioDB 
of  tLe  coining  of  tliQ  Alessisb  that  are  es.iaI«Dt  is 
the  Old  Teetanient,  from  G-enesia  to  Malachi,  there 
are  numerous  other  prophecies  belonging  to  that 
claM  of  60  circumstantial  and  minute  a  de^criptipQ, 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  impress  an  ingenuous  miad 
with  u  conviction  of  their  having  proceeded  rrom 
God.  Thus  it  was  foretold  that  the  Messiah  should 
he  horn  of  a  virgin  (Is,  vii.  14),  in  the  City  of  Beth- 
lehem (Mic.  V.  2),  of  the  Beed  of  Jense  (Ifia.  xi.  1— 
10),  that  he  should  lead  a  life  of  suffering  and 
poverty  (Ps.  xxii.),  infltcted  upon  him,  not  for  him- 
aelf  (Dan.  ix.  26),  but  for  the  sins  of  otbera  (Isa.  liii.), 
that  after  a  short  confinement  in  the  grave  he  should 
rise  again  (Ps.  xvi.  10],  that  he  should  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  David  for  ever,  and  be  called  the  mighty 
God  (laa,  is.  6,  7),  the  Lord  our  EighteousneBs 
(Jer.  xxsiii.  IG),  Immunuel  (Isa.  vii.  14;  Malt.  i. 
23J,  and  by  David  himself,  whose  eon  he  wss, 
"Lord"(P8.  ex.  l;Matt.xxii.44;  Acts  ii.  34).  The 
time  of  his  advent  was  to  be  before  the  sceptre 
should  depart  from  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10),  during 
the  continuance  of  the  second  temple  (Hag.  iii.  7 — 
9),  and  within  seventy  weeks,  or  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years,  from  its  erection  (Dan.  ix.  24).  From 
these  and  many  other  prophecies  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  was  at  all  times  the  general  expectation  of 
the  Jews;  and  that  this  expectation  had  ripened  into 
full  maturity  at  the  time  of  his  adveut  may  he  in- 
ferred from  the  number  of  false  Messiahs  who,  about 
that  period,  made  their  appearance.  That  he  was 
also  the  expectation  of  the  Gentiles  (see  Geu.xxii. 
10;  Hag.  ii.  7)  is  evinced  by  the  coming  of  the  wise 
men  from  ftie  ¥.aav,,  to  ■^a.-j  \!o.ft\i:  adoration  to  him 
(Matt,  ii.)  A.\V  ovti:  "Cae  Y-sat,  \'&4sR*n'0&fttt-«^'i*. 
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general  tradition,  that  about  that  time  a  King  would 
appear  in  Judea,  who  should  govern  the  whole 
world.  This  expectation  was  so  strongly  excited  at 
Rome,  a  few  months  before  the  birth  of  Augustus, 
that  the  Senate  made  a  decree  to  expose  all  the 
children  born  that  year.  Its  execution,  however, 
was  eluded  by  a  trick  of  some  of  the  senators,  who 
were  induced  to  hope  that  they  might,  one  of  them, 
become  the  father  of  the  promised  Prince.  The 
currency  of  the  tradition  is  recorded  with  a  remark- 
able identity  of  phrase,  by  Suetonius  and  Tacitus.* 
That  in  all  this  there  was  no  collusion  between  the 
Chaldaeans,  Romans,  and  Jews  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  desperate  methods  suggested  or  carried  into 
effect  for  its  discomfiture.  Nor,  in  fact,  is  it  prac- 
ticable for  whole  nations  of  contemporary,  and  still 
less,  if  possible,  for  those  of  successive  generations, 
to  concert  a  sk)ry  perfectly  harmonious  in  all  its 
minute  accompaniments  of  time,  place,  manner,  and 
other  circumstances. 

Then,  there  are  the  numerous  predictions,  circum- 
stantial and  remote,  of  other  and  divers  strange 
events,  the  fulfilment  of  which  has  been  seen  by  the 
whole  world.  According  to  some  of  these,  the 
descendants  of  Shem  and  Japheth  are  "  ruling"  and 
"  enlarged,"  while  the  wretched  descendants  of  Ham 
are  "the  servants  of  servants"  (Gen.  ix. 25 — 27)\ 
the  posterity  of  Tshmael  have  "  multiplied  exceed- 
ingly," and  become  "  a  great  nation,"  in  the 
Arabians;  yet  living  like  "  wild  men,"  and  shifting 
from  place  to  place  in  the  wilderness,  "  their  hand 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
them";  and  still  "  dwelling,"  an  mdei^e\idfivit\ysA^^^ 
people,  ''in  the  presence  of  a\\  tWit  \yrfe\}to^\xi''  «3k^ 

*  Suet.  Yesp.  4  ;  Tacit\is,  H.\s\..  n  A^. 
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in  the  presence  of  all  their  enemies  (Gen.  xvi.  10 — 
12 ;  xvii.  20)  ;*  the  family  of  Esau  has  become  extinct, 
"  cut  off  for  ever,"  so  that  there  is  none  remaining  of 
the  house  of  Esau  (Jer.  xlix.  17;  Ezek.  xxv.  12;  Joel 
iii.  19;  Amos  10,  11;  Obad.  10,  18);  "the  sceptre 
has  departed  from  Judah"  (Gen.  xlix.  10),  though 
the  Jews  still  "  dwell  alone,  and  are  not  reckoned 
among  the  nations";  while  "the  remembrance  of 
Amalek  is  utterly  put  out  from  under  heaven" 
(Numb,  xxiii.  9;  xxiv.  10);  Nineveh  is  completely 
destroyed  (Nah.i. — iii.);  Babylon  has  been  swept  by 
the  besom  of  destruction,  a^d  is  made  "a  desolation 
for  ever,  and  a  possession  for  the  bittern  and  pools 
of  water "  —  "a  dwelling-place  for  dragons,  an 
astonishment  and  hissing,  without  an  inhabitant" 
(Isa.  xiii.  xiv.) ;  Tyre  has  become  "  like  the  top  of 
a  rock,  a  place  for  fishers  to  spread  their  nets  upon  " 
(Ezek.  xxvi.  4,  5) ;  Egypt  "  a  base  kingdom,"  "  the 
basest  of  the  kingdoms,'^  still  tributary  and  subject 
to  strangers,  so  that  it  has  never  been  able  to  "  exalt 
itself  above  the  nations"   (Ezek.  xxix.  14,  15);] 

*  The  correspondent  of  the  "  Times,"  speaking  of  the  French 
dominion  in  Algeria,  says,  **  They  may  overpower  these  Arabs 
(sons  of  Ishmael,  recollect)  in  the  open  field,  place  garrisons  in 
their  country,  and  seemingly  subdue  them ;  but  were  the  French 
dominion  to  last  1,000  years,  they  would  be  ever  in  revolt, 
ever  untamed."  In  Algeria  and  Arabia  they  are  still  the  same 
wild  dwellers  in  tents,  standing  to  no  treaties,  subdued  by  no 
severities,  rude  contemners  of  all  civilization,  and  still  living  by 
rapine ! 

t  The  same  writer,  in  the  "Times,"  speaking  of  Egypt,  expresses 
his  astonishment  at  its  present  state.  "  The  country,"  he  says,  "  is 
so  favoured  by  soil  and  situation,  a  mighty  river  ever  enriching 
it,  and  forming  an  easy  passage  through  it—placed  in  the  mid- 
channel  of  the  world — favoured  with  the  earliest  civilisation  " ; 
and  then  he  asks,  "  How  is  it  that  it  has  been  for  ages,  and  is 
still,  in  the  scale  of  nations  so  depressed  and  low  ?  "  Its  doom 
was  that  it  should  become  the  basest  of  kingdoms,  and  exalt 
itself  no  more. 

<40 
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the  fourth  and  last  of  the  four  great  empires,  which 
was  greater  and  more  powerful  than  any  of  the 
former,  has  been  divided  into  ten  lesser  kingdoms, 
and  among  them  has  arisen  a  power  "  with  a  triple 
crown,  diverse  from  the  first,"  with  "a  mouth 
speaking  very  great  things,"  and  with  "  a  look  more 
stout  than  his  fellows,  speaking  great  things  against 
the  Most  High,  wearing  out  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High,  and  changing  times  and  laws" — which  did 
**  cast  down  the  truth  to  the  ground,  and  prosper, 
and  practise,  and  destroy  the  holy  people,  not  re- 
garding the  God  of  his  fathers,  nor  the  desire  of 
women,  nor  the  regard  of  any  god,"  but  **  honouring 
the  god  of  forces,"  or  Mauzzim,  god's  protectors, 
and  causing  the  priests  Mauzzim  "  to  rule  over  many, 
and  to  divide  the  land  for  gain  "  (Dan.  xi.  37 — 39) ; 
for  their  disobedience  and  infidelity  to  their  "  great 
prophet,  like  unto  Moses,"  the  Hebrews  have  been 
"  plucked  from  ofi*  their  own  land,  and  removed  into 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  scattered  among 
the  heathen,  among  the  nations,  among  all  people, 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  even  to  the  other,"  sifted 
"among  all  nations,  like  as  corn  is  sifted  in  a  sieve"; 
have  been  "  left  few  in  number  among  the  heathen  " 
—  have  "pined  away  in  their  iniquity  in  their 
enemies'  lands" — have  become  an  astonishment,  a 
proverb,  and  a  by- word  among  all  nations,  "  a  re- 
proach, a  taunt,  and  a  curse  " — ^have  "  found  among 
these  nations  no  ease,  and  the  sole  of  their  foot  has 
had  no  rest;  but  the  Lord  has  given  them  a  trem- 
bling heart,  and  failing  of  eyes,  and  sorrow  of  mind, 
and  has  sent  a  faintness  into  their  hearts  in  the  lands 
of  their  enemies,  so  that  the  sound  of  a.  ahakarL  l^.-e^ 
Las  chased  them,  and  they  liave  \i^ew  tjvkk^  ^«^^ 
without  a  king,  and  without  a  prmce,  wA  V\'Casya^»  ^ 
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sacrifice,  and  without  an  image,  and  without  an 
ephod,  and  without  teraphim"  (Lev.  xxvi.  38,  39; 
Deut.  xxix.  62—67;  Ezek.  v.  10—15;  Hos.  iii.  4); 
and  yet,  while  their  mighty  conquerors  are  every- 
where destroyed,  they  are  miraculously  preserved  s 
distinct  people ! 

We  need  not  multiply  these  proofs  of  the  veritj 
of  the  prophecies  comprised  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Those  we  have  cited  are  sufficient  for 
their  purpose.  We  might,  in  like  manner,  as  we 
have  run  through  some  of  the  chief  prophetic  an- 
nunciations of  the  Old  Testament,  run  through 
some  of  the  many  and  diversified  prophecies  of 
Christ  and  His  apostles  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  especially  those  comprised  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  in  which,  by  a  most  wonderful  apparatus 
of  symbol  and  metaphor,  we  have  a  grand  prophetic 
history  of  Christendom,  extendiug  far  beyond  our 
own  day,  so  circumstantial  in  many  parts,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  fully  detailed,  that  whatever  diversity 
of  opinion  there  may  exist  as  to  the  unfulfilled  parts, 
there  is  no  fair  ground  for  disputation  or  doubt  on 
those  parts  of  the  prophetic  history  that  are  past. 
But  want  of  space  forbids  it;  nor  is  it  necessary. 
We  have  said  enough  to  show  the  importance  of  this 
branch  of  Christian  evidence,  and  to  suggest  that, 
taken  together  with  the  miracles,  the  prophecies 
present  an  amount  of  proof  in  favour  of  the  truth 
of  the  writings,  of  which  they  form  an  integral  por- 
tion, that  is  irresistible. 

The  fulfilment  of  such  predictions  as  those  of 
the  destruction  of  all  the  ancient  monarchies,  by 
the  prophets  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and 
of  the  extinction  of  the  Jewish  polity — the  desola- 
tion of  Jerusalem — the  dlai^eraion  of  the  Jews — the 
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conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  true  religion — the 
division  of  the  Roman  empire  into  ten  kingdoms — 
their  concurrence  to  support  the  assumptions  of  a 
false  ecclesiastical  power — and  several  other  events 
predicted  by  our  Saviour  and  His  apostles,  afford 
convincing  evidence  that  the  books  containing  them, 
as  well  as  the  persons  who  uttered  them,  were  pos- 
sessed by  a  Divine  inspiration.  Prophecy  never 
appears  so  godlike  as  when  it  looks  not  merely 
through  the  vista  of  the  natural  futurity  but  of  the 
moral — when  it  surveys  the  mechanism  of  minds 
which  exist  only  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  takes 
cognisance  of  events  beheld  alone  on  the  illuminated 
field  of  the  Divine  foreknowledge.  Were  we  to 
allow  that  our  blessed  Lord's  predictions  regarding 
the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  as  a  political  event, 
might  have  been  emitted  by  hoary  statesmen,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  Jews  described  by  a  far-sighted 
sagacity,  to  what  shall  we  ascribe  that  wisdom  in 
him  which  explores  the  human  spirit,  and  grasps 
the  whole  complex  futurition  of  men's  contrivances  ? 
His  predictions  regarding  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  polity  extend  themselves  to  minute  contin- 
gencies, and  embrace  actions  which  apparently  de- 
pended rather  on  caprice  and  wantonness  than  on 
any  general  principles  of  conduct.  These  oracles 
of  Jesus  had,  therefore,  a  peculiarly  divine  character; 
they  indicate  that  they  originated  in  the  sublime 
wisdom  of  God,  who  "in  times  past,  spake  to  the 
fathers  by  the  prophets,"  and  to  the  world,  "  in  these 
latter  days  by  his  Son,"  the  agent  of  His  govern- 
ment in  the  Church,  under  every  dispensation  of 
the  glorious  Gospel. 

(4.)  The  unexampled  and  perfect  moral  purity  of 
the  doctrines  propounded  in  the  Scriptures^  and  thelc 
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universal  fitness  to  the  exigencies  of  mankind — even 
those  of  the  earlj  Jewish  law,  which  some  have 
characterised  as  frivolous  and  even  absurd — furnish 
another  and  unanswerable  proof  that  thej  are  the 
revelations  of  the  Almighty.       The   doctrine  and 
morality  contained  in  the  Bible  are  so  exalted,  pure, 
and  benevolent,  that  God  only  could  either  devise  or 
appoint  them.     In  the  Scriptures  alone,  and  in  such 
books  as  make  them  their  basis,  the  infinite  God  is 
introduced  as  speaking  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Him- 
self— with  simplicity,  majesty,  and  authority.     His 
character,  as  there  delineated,  comprises  all  possible 
excellence  without  any  intermixture ;  His  laws  and 
ordinances  accord  with  His  perfections  ;    His  works 
and  dispensations  exhibit  them  ;  and  all  His  dealings 
with  His  creatures  bear  the  stamp  of  infinite  wis- 
dom, power,  justice,  purity,  truth,   goodness,    and 
mercy,  harmoniously  displayed.     While  the  Supreme 
Being  is  thus  described  as  possessed  of  every  per- 
fection,   unbounded   and    incomprehensible  in    His 
essence  and  nature,  and  as  the  creator,   governor, 
and   benefactor   of   His    creatures,    the    Scriptures 
represent  man  as  in  a  lapsed  state,  a  rebellious  and 
fallen  being,  alienated  from  God  and  goodness,  averse 
by  nature  to  all  that  is  good  and  amiable,  and  prone 
to  everything  that  is  sinful  and  hateful,  and  conse- 
quently exposed  to  the  just  displeasure  of  God.   The 
Scriptures,  however,  do  not  leave  us  in  this  wretched 
state  ;  they  propose  an  adequate  remedy  for  all  our 
diseases,  and  an  ample  supply  for   all   our  wants. 
Laws  of  universal  purity  and  benevolence  are   pre- 
scribed, with  an  authority  proper  only  to  God,  and 
extended  to  such  a  compass  and  degree  as  God  alone 
can  demand  ;  and  those   sins  are   forbidden  which 
God  alone  con\d  e\\\iet  cJb^et^^  ^t  Y^^Si^vt..    The 
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most  powerful  motives  to  duty  and  dissuasives  from 
vice  are  wisely  proposed  and  powerfully  urged-— 
motives  drawn  from  the  nature  and  perfections,  the 
promises  and  threateuings,  the  mercies  and  judgments 
of  God  ;  particularly  from  His  overflowing  benevo- 
lence and  mercy  in  the  work  of  our  redemption, 
and  from  advantages  and  disadvantages,  temporal, 
spiritual,  and  eternal.  Now,  these  things  were 
written  at  a  time  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world — 
even  the  wisest  and  most  learned,  and  most  celebrated 
nations  of  the  earth — were  sunk  in  the  grossest 
ignorance  of  God  and  religion  ;  were  worshipping 
idols  and  brute  beasts,  indulging  themselves  in  the 
most  abominable  vices  ;  living  in  envy,  hatred,  and 
strife  ;  hateful  and  hating  one  another.  It  is  unac- 
countable that  a  people  in  a  remote,  obscure  corner 
of  the  world,  far  inferior  to  several  heathen  nations 
in  learning,  in  genius,  in  science,  and  in  ail  the 
polite  arts,  should  yet  be  so  infinitely  their  superiors 
in  their  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  of  every- 
thing pertaining  to  morality  and  religion — all  this 
is  unaccountable  on  any  other  supposition  than  that 
of  their  having  been  instructed  in  these  things  by 
God  himself,  or  by  persons  commissioned  or  inspired 
by  Him. 

(6.)  The  extraordinary  conquests  of  Christ's  reli- 
gion, over  many  and  formidable  systems  of  false 
religion,  attest,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  divinity 
of  its  character. 

(a.)  No  impostor  would  have  volunteered  such  a 
prediction  of  the  growth  and  spread  of  his  system, 
and  under  such  apparently  adverse  circumstances,  as 
our  Saviour  did  of  His  Church.  At  the  very  time 
when  the  Pharisees  and  Herod ians  were  conspiring 
together  to  kill  him  (Mark  iii.  6),  and  his  dUel^U% 
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of  sins  through  faith  in  Him.  And  within  a  few 
years,  the  believers  had  so  astonishingly  increased, 
that  multitudes,  both  of  men  and  women,  to  the 
extent  of  myriads,  tens  of  thousands  (Acts  xxi.  20) 
"were  members  of  the  infant  church.  In  the  century 
following,  Pliny  informs  us  that  he  found  the  heathen 
temples  in  Achaia  almost  deserted  (Epist.  x.  97), 
and  Tertullian  subsequently  declares  that  if  the 
Christians  were  to  withdraw,  whole  cities  and  pro- 
vinces would  be  dispeopled  (Cont.  Jud.  i.  1);  that 
the  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in 
Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Phrygia,  Cappadocia  ;  the 
inhabitants  of  Pontus,  Asia,  and  Pamphylia  ;  they 
that  dwelt  in  Egypt  and  Africa,  beyond  Cyrene  ; 
Komans  and  strangers  ;  Jews,  and  other  people  in 
Judea ;  the  various  sorts  of  people  in  Getulea,  the 
countries  of  the  Moors,  all  the  borders  of  Spain,  the 
different  nations  of  Gaul,  and  those  parts  of  Britain 
which  the  Romans  could  not  reach;  the  Sarmatae, 
also,  with  the  Dacii,  the  Germans,  the  Scythians, 
and  others,  were  all  subject  to  Christ  (Apol.  xxxviii.) 
Gibbon,  whose  hatred  of  Christianity  did  not  so  far 
befool  him  as  to  induce  him  to  deny  facts  that  stand 
upon  conclusive  evidence,  recapitulates  these  and 
other  extraordinary  circumstances  relative  to  the 
conquests  of  the  Gospel,  during  the  first  two  centu- 
ries after  Christ,  adding,  that  there  is  the  strongest 
reason  to  believe  that,  before  the  reigns  of  Diocle- 
tian and  Constantine,  the  faith  of  Christ  had  been 
preached  in  every  province  and  in  all  the  great  cities 
of  the  empire.*  Such  were  the  early  conquests  of 
Christianity,  its  preachers  being  chiefly  men  of  other- 
wise  no   repute — for  "not   many  wise,  not  many 

«  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,  ch.  zy. 
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learned,  not  many  noble  were  called," — and  that  at  a 
time  when  paganism  was  in  its  highest  repute, 
believed  in  hj  the  vulgar,  and  supported  by  the 
great,  the  wisest  men  of  the  wisest  nations  assisting 
at  its  sacrifices  and  consulting  its  oracles.  We  can- 
not here  follow  it  in  its  subsequent  revivals  and 
triumphs.  Whoever  will  do  so  with  a  candid  mind, 
will  not  fail  to  see  in  them  the  like  proofs  of  its 
divine  power. 

(b.)  If  we  look  at  the  circumstances  under  which 
its  conquests  have  been  made,  their  miraculous  cha- 
racter will  be  at  once  apparent.  Opposing  itself  to 
the  natural  pride  and  corrupt  affections  of  the 
human  heart,  the  religion  of  the  Cross  has  encoun- 
tered the  bitterest  hostility  of  man  in  every  age.  For 
eighteen  hundred  years,  says  an  eloquent  writer,*  it 
has  sternly  rebuked  the  boasted  morality  of  the  highest, 
and  condemned  the  indulgence  of  propensities  com- 
mon to  all.  Thus  charged  with  matter  of  universal 
offence,  it  has  ever  found  arrayed  against  its  progress 
the  utmost  material  and  intellectual  resources  of  man- 
kind. This  resistance  to  its  claims  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  naturally  twofold,  and  showed  itself  both 
in  hostility  to  the  messenger  and  the  contemptuous 
rejection  of  the  message;  but,  as  success,  achieved 
in  their  despite,  gave  to  it  some  consideration,  and 
the  spirit  of  enquiry  could  no  longer  be  repressed, 
the  controversy  gradually  changed  from  a  material 
to  a  moral  arena:  the  habit  of  scepticism  was  assidu- 
ously encouraged,  and  long  survived  the  attitude  of 
persecution.  On  this  field  the  resistance  to  divine 
truth  has  been  obstinately  maintained.  All  the  rea- 
sons that  pride  could  diictate   or   sophistry  invent, 

•  Londoii  Q,\i»i\.«t\^  ^wvs^ir^ToL  iii.  pp.  1,  2. 
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whatever  individual  interest  prompted,  or  powerful 
genius  could  command,  were  summoned  to  discourage 
belief  in  a  religion  at  once  so  humbling  and  exact- 
ing. Under  these  circumstances,  the  very  existence 
of  Christianity  in  the  present  day  might  be  accepted 
as  prima  facie  evidence  of  its  divine  authority. 
In  spite  of  all  opposition,  whether  from  worldly 
elements  or  carnal  disposition,  it  has  prevailed  with 
the  energy  of  truth,  and  promises  to  subjugate  and 
save  a  race  that  has  disputed  its  progress  step  by 
step.  That  it  has  found  votaries  in  this  or  any  age 
is  matter  of  wonder,  in  view  of  the  simplicity  of  its 
means,  and  the  strictness  of  its  spiritual  require- 
ments: that  it  has  passed,  un weakened  and  un- 
changed, through  so  many  revolutions  of  history, 
and  though  arising  in  an  age  of  comparative  igno- 
rance and  bigotry,  is  now  the  religion  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  generous  nations  under  heaven,  is  a 
striking  confirmation  of  its  claim  to  a  divine  original. 
There  is  no  parallel  to  this  success,  either  for  cha- 
racter or  extent,  in  any  other  of  the  religions  of  the 
world.  That  Mahomet  should  gain  ascendancy,  and 
maintain  it,  over  his  own  countrymen,  and  over 
Eastern  tribes  of  similar  manners,  is  not  wonderful 
— is  in  accordance  with  known  intellectual  and 
social  laws.  That  Aristotle,  by  pure  force  of  intel- 
lect, should  establish  an  empire  in  the  minds  of 
every  cultivated  people,  is  easily  explained  by  a 
kindred  principle.  But  what  have  the  northmen,  de- 
scendants of  piratical  hordes  and  tribes  of  Druidical 
Britons,  to  do  with  Jesus  of  Galilee,  certainly  an 
obscure  and  humble  Jew,  and,  according  to  some 
modern  teachers,  only  to  be  rated  amongst  the  nu- 
merous fanatics  who  arose  in  the  last  days  of 
Judaism,  and  suffered  death  for  disturbing  the  public 
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peaoo  ?  Compare  modern  England  with  Jadea 
thu  time  ol'  Christ,  and  then  say  if  anything  be 
more  eurpririog  than  this — that  the  Anglo-Saioni 
of  the  prgfilBt  day  should  consent  ta  receive  the 
tradiliong  of  Iho  Hebrew  race,  so  difierent  in  almoBl 
every  ptirticular  iu  which  one  race  can  differ  from 
Miother. 

{f.)  But  tlie  extrftordinary  nature  of  this 
U  not  niorD  remarkable  tlian  its  extent  and 
tude.  That  Christianity  has  profoundly  influenced 
the  ciTilisatioa  of  modern  times — stamped  on  it  in 
peculiar  character,  and  carried  it  to  its  unprecedeated 
height — is  not  the  less  palpable  everywhere,  becauM 
it  has  liecu  occasionally  denied  by  a  few  det^nninei 
sceptics.  One  fact,  at  least,  is  beyond  dispute — thil 
Christendom  stands  greatly  in  advance  of  all  ihe 
heathen  world,  and  that  the  most  truly  Christisa 
nations  are  those  which  are  also  the  most  prosperous 
and  happy.  Thus  it  is  both  necessary  and  desirable, 
and  no  less  just,  to  distinguish  between  genuine, 
Scrip tiirul,  Christianitj-,  and  the  degraded  forms 
which  it  has  assumed,  of  ii  really  Pagan  character, 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  The  diviaions 
and  corruptions  of  historical  Christianity  constitute 
no  part  of  the  "  difficulties  "  of  our  religion,  but  only 
serve  to  show  the  mighty  pre-eminence  of  its  pure, 
essential  truths.  It  is  in  remembering  this  dis- 
tinction that  we  acquire  a  proper  estimate  of  tiie 
public  value  of  Christianity.  Take,  for  example, 
the  history  of  the  Refoi-matlon,  which  communicated 
BO  extraordinary  un  impulse  to  the  modern  world. 
There  are  those  who  are  still  disjrosed  to  think  lUt 
the  chief  element  of  the  remarkable  and  progressive 
civilisalion  which  diatingiiishes  the  last  300  years 
from    every    otkei:   ^Vioi  o^  Vmuakr  \n»,'i«s:^  -Kaa 
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mainly  independent  of  religion  in  its  origin,  and  has 
been  but  faintly  modified  and  impressediSy  an  earnest 
Protestant  Christianity,  even  down  jfcthe  present 
time.  Yet  the  contrary  assertion  alHlts  of  very 
easy  proof.  The  characteristic  of  mocrern  civilisa- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  general  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  masses  of  society,  in  connection  with 
a  growing  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind,  and  a 
steady  improvement  in  public  morals  ;  and  its  most 
notable  phenomenon  is  equally  apparent  in  its  active 
and  progressive  tendencies.  Neither  Paganism  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  a  corrupted  form  of  Christianity 
on  the  other,  has  ever  been  contemporaneous  with 
this  state  of  things  ;  and  many  parts  of  the  world, 
even  at  present,  testify  to  their  mutual  hostility. 
The  brightest  civilisation  of  the  Pagan  world — that 
of  ancient  Greece — was  limitary  and  aristocratic. 
It  gilded  the  top  places  of  society,  but  had  no  power 
to  suck  the  pestilential  vapours  out  of  the  sodden 
valleys,  where  brutalised  humanity  perished  day  by 
day,  amid  the  loathsome  accumulation  of  all  sorts  of 
vices.  But  the  religion  of  Christ,  reappearing  in 
Protestant  energy  and  purity,  was  a  twofold  source 
of  blessing  to  mankind  :  to  the  individual  believer 
it  supplied  a  renovated  nature  and  a  new  career,  and 
to  society  at  large  it  showed  how  far  men  had 
hitherto  lived  beneath  the  true  dignity  of  man.  Its 
beams,  refiectei  for  the  first  time  from  a  thousand 
common  objects,  gave  new  light  to  the  general  mind, 
as,  in  their  more  direct  application,  they  kindled  a 
transforming  fire  in  the  individual  heart.  And  thus 
it  happens  that  all  those  benefits,  of  a  temporary, 
but  important  kind,  which  society  has  derived  from 
he  moral  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century — even 
those  now  shared  alike  by  the  scornful  infidel  and 
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numerous,  they  were  massacred  bj  thousands  in 
cold  blood.  We  feel  that  there  is  something  in  the 
very  air  which  makes  these  things  impossible.  We 
call  it  public  opinion,  for  lack  of  knowing  what  it 
is.  It  is  easy  to  give  it  a  name  ;  but  what  has 
given  this  public  opinion  its  power,  and  how  has  the 
public  opinion  been  formed?  Was  there  no  public 
opinion  in  those  old  times?  Why  is  the  tyrant  so 
much  more  susceptible  now  than  then?  Why  is  he 
BO  much  less  powerless  for  evil?  The  Greeks  were 
educated  men,  yet  they  murdered  their  helots  with- 
out mercy.  The  Romans  were  famed  for  their  man- 
liness  and  spirit  of  justice,  yet  they  could  assemble 
in  the  amphitheatre,  80,000  at  once,  to  see  men  and 
women  thrown  to  the  lions.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Christ 
which  is  raising  and  liberating  the  nations.  Nothing 
else  has  ever  had  the  power. 

(</.)  Observe,  again,  that,  at  this  moment,  there 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  living  power  in  the 
world,  outside  of  Christendom.  The  aboriginal 
races  of  America,  Australia,  and  Polynesia,  if  they 
do  not  become  Christian,  speedily  die  out.  Of  Asia, 
the  seat  of  the  great  ancient  empires,  and  the  oracles 
of  humanity  and  of  civilisation,  an  intelligent  ob- 
server thus  wrote  in  1861  :  "  The  vast  Asiatic 
monarchies  do  not  merely  yield  to  an  external  pres- 
sure, they  are  all  simultaneously  rotting  down.  The 
Sultan  with  difficulty  holds  together  the  shattered 
fragments  of  his  empire.  His  army  is  destroyed, 
his  finances  dependent  upon  loans  from  Paris  and 
London,  his  cities  unisrersally  decaying.  The  only 
vitality  left  in  India  is  that  of  Europeans.  The 
educated  Hindoo,  whatever  his  merits,  has  lost  all 
his  originality.  Indeed,  if  our  experience  in  Hindos- 
tan  is  to  be  the  guide,  the  vital  force  of  the  Asiatic 
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is  extinct.  For  two  entire  years  (during  the  great 
mutiny)  the  people  of  upper  India  were  practically 
free.  All  India,  thus  fairly  brought  to  the  test,  did 
not  produce  one  statesman,  one  organiser,  one  leader 
with  more  than  the  capacity  of  a  bandit.  The  race 
who  organised  the  system  of  castes,  placidly  mimicked 
the  conqueror's  notions  of  civil  order.  The  King  of 
Burmah  lives  on  small  monopolies  of  produce,  and 
his  empire  is  maintained  only  because  its  profitable 
provinces  are  in  English  hands.  The  empire  of 
Cochin  China  is  too  weak  to  drive  150  sickly 
Frenchmen  from  the  gates  of  its  capital.  Russia 
takes  slices  from  Turkey  at  her  own  convenience. 
An  English  remonstrance  sends  the  Shereef  of 
Mecca  into  exile.  The  action  of  Persia  is  regulated 
from  St.  Petersburg.  The  King  of  Siam  talks 
English,  and  releases  Europeans  from  the  operations 
of  his  laws.  Malaya  is  a  tributary  of  a  British 
bonding  warehouse.  The  Islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago are  ruled  by  princes  who  succeed  or  fail  as 
they  please  or  displease  the  Dutch.  In  China,  the 
emperor  of  one-third  the  human  race,  has  had  his 
capital  entered,  his  palace  burned,  and  absolute  sub- 
mission extorted  from  him  by  a  European  army  just 
half  as  large  as  his  own  body-guard.  The  empire 
is  one  vast  scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  with 
cities  as  rich  as  European  capitals,  sinking  fast  into 
decay  ;"  and  Japan,  the  last  of  these  Eastern  peoples, 
is  succumbing  to  the  power  of  the  Christian  nations. 
What  is  this  marvellous  phenomenon  which  passes 
before  our  eyes  ?  It  is  a  phenomenon  to  which 
history  shows  no  parallel.  It  is  evident  that  among 
the  Christian  nations,  by  some  means,  and  for  some 
reason,  there  has  appeared  within  these  latter 
centuries,  an  energy  Mtherto  \iiiknown  among  men, 
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There  is  a  power  which  is  breaking  every  yoke,  of 
body  and  of  mind,  and  setting  all  captives  free. 
And  this  because,  first  of  all,  it  sets  thought  free 
— or  rather,  it  creates  thought,  by  which  man  re- 
leases and  engages  in  his  service  agencies  that 
have  slept  in  the  caverns  of  nature  during  all  past 
ages.  Before  this  power,  old  civilisations,  old  reli- 
gions, and  old  systems,  stand  paralysed.  Among  the 
Christian  nations  only  has  this  new  power  appeared^ 
and  the  rest  are  withering  away,  like  the  trees  of  a 
forest  in  the  breath  of  a  conflagration.  It  is  but 
stating  a  simple  fact,  to  say  that  they  'Vsit  in  dark- 
ness." It  is  as  though  an  infernal  power  had 
charmed  them  into  a  living  death.  They  wait, 
benumbed  and  torpid,  some  change  which  none  fore- 
see, which  may  awaken  them  to  new  life,  or  utterly 
destroy  them. 

(e,)  From  another  and  interior  stand-point,  we 
may  probably  see  how  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of 
Christianity  produces  these  effects  on  the  Christian 
nations,  even  though  the  mass  of  the  individuals 
composing  those  nations  are  far  from  being  true  fol- 
lowers of  Christ — nay,  are  even  more  guilty  of 
sinning  against  light  than  those  who  never  heard  of 
Christianity.  This  divine  influence  coming  down 
where  the  thoughts  of  men  are  opened  to  it,  by  the 
gospel  history  and  the  Christian  teachings  and  ritual, 
has  created  for  us  modes  of  thought  and  principles 
of  action,  which  no  man  can  possibly  escape  from, 
in  these  Christian  countries.  Age  by  age,  the  effects 
have  been  accumulating  in  many  ways.  The  influ- 
ence penetrates  into  every  family,  every  society, 
institution,  and  government.  It  modifies  and  directs 
every  educational  effort,  and  becomes,  recognised  and 
unrecognised;  as  universal  in  its  operations  as  the 
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9AT  we  breathe.  All  literature,  and  even  language 
itself,  becomes  impregnated  with  it.  It  becomes  a 
part  of  our  mental  nature,  and  thence  it  builds  up 
organs  in  the  brain  itself,  so  as  to  fix  its  foundations 
in  the  corporeal  structures  of  men.  Its  claims  be- 
come continually  more  urgent.  It  quickens  intellect 
and  the  moral  nature.  It  becomes  continually  less 
possible  to  resist  it  without  sinking  visibly  to  ruin  by 
the  rejection.  Even  bad  men  are  obliged  to  pay 
deference  to  its  righteous  principles,  and  while 
labouring  to  depreciate  and  destroy  the  medium 
through  which  they  come  to  us,  adopt  its  phraseo- 
logy. Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  must  either 
be  raised  by  it,  or  sink  to  a  deeper  hell.  This  is 
the  mode  of  operation  of  this  new  spiritual  element 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  world's  thought,  and  this 
is  the  cause  of  the  preponderant  power  of  the 
Christian  nations.  It  is  the  manifest  external  sign 
that  Christ  will  assume  the  dominion  of  the  world, 
and  that  the  old-world  power  is  destroyed.  But  we 
must  not  confound  the  influence  of  Christianity  on 
the  world,  on  the  great  scale,  with  that  special 
operation  which  should  take  place  in  each  individual 
man.  Christianity  ameliorates  human  institutions, 
and  gives  new  life  to  society;  and  it  does  this  often 
by  the  instrumentality  of  men  who  are  not  truly 
Christian,  who  may  even  find  their  own  interest  in 
the  advancement.  They  lay  hold  of  a  power  which 
they  feel  to  be  irresistible,  but  it  is  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  own  purposes  that  they  use  it. 
Such  men  are  but  wolves  in  sheeps'  clothing,  and 
must  be  left  to  their  own  consciences  and  to  God. 
But  even  in  such  cases,  it  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
which  operates  on  the  world  by  and  through  these 
men,  though  they  may  be  under  deep  condemnation, 
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personally,  because  they  make    a    merchandise  of 
it.* 

Such  are,  briefly  set  forth,  the  proofs  and  gua- 
rantees we  possess  for  the  original  divine  character 
of  the  revelation  comprised  in  the  Bible,  and  for  the 
integrity  and  preservation  of  the  text  by  which  it 
has  been  transmitted  to  us.  These  guarantees  are 
of  the  most  satisfactory  description,  each  one  pos- 
sessing at  least  the  highest  degree  of  probability, 
and  the  combined  strength  of  the  whole  furnishing 
such  a  moral  demonstration  as  cannot  be  produced 
on  behalf  of  any  other  ancient  writings,  nor  be  resisted 
by  any  ingenuous  mind  resolved  on  the  deliberate 
and  dispassionate  investigation  of  its  claims.  *^  The 
testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure";  it  comes  to  us  in 
"  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit,"  and  "  with  power," 
"  bringing  down  high  imaginations,  and  everything 
which  exalteth  itself  against  God";  humbling  man 
that  it  may  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  "  a  son  of 
God";  and  justifying  to  worlds — seen  and  unseen — 
the  inscrutable  Providence  of  its  beneficent  and 
*'  only  wise  "  Author — 

To  whom  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  ! 
Amen  ! 

*  See  a  series  of  papers  of  a  very  original  character,  on 
Spiritual  Atmospheres,  in  the  Spiritual  Magazine,  vol.  v. 
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